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PREFACE 

Several  good  elementary  books  on  Physical  Geography  have 
been  published  in  the  last  decade  or  so,  and  some  of  them  have  met 
with  popular  favor  deservedly.  Yet  ideas  as  to  what  a  text-book 
on  this  subject  should  be  vary  so  widely  that  there  has  been  some 
demand  for  a  text  written  on  lines  which  differ  from  those  of  any 
of  the  books  now  before  the  public.  The  authors  of  the  books 
already  pubhshed  would,  no  doubt,  differ  from  the  writer  of  this 
as  much  as  he  differs  from  them,  not  only  as  to  the  plan  which 
should  be  followed  m  a  text-book  for  first  or  second  year  high- 
school  pupils,  but  as  to  the  points  upon  which  emphasis  should 
be  laid  and  the  objects  to  be  attained.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  same  book  is  not  best  for  all  teachers  or  for  all  pupils.  The 
method  of  one  book  will  doubtless  continue  to  appeal  to  one  teacher, 
and  the  method  of  another  to  another,  and  most  teachers  will 
probably  get  the  best  results  from  the  book  which  appeals  most 
strongly  to  them. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  with  the  purpose  of  letting  the 
beginner  into  the  method  of  the  science  with  which  the  book  deals, 
as  well  as  with  the  purpose  of  conveying  information  to  him.  It 
has  been  prepared  with  the  conviction  that  the  child  likes  to  reason 
and  to  follow  reasoning,  and  that  reasoning  and  following  reasoning 
contribute  more  to  his  mental  growth  than  the  accumulation  of 
great  numbers  of  facts.  It  has  been  written  with  the  conviction 
that  the  growth  of  the  pupil  is  more  important  than  facts  about 
physical  geography.  To  those  who  hold  other  views,  this  volume 
will  not  appeal. 

The  illustrations  of  the  book  should  be  regarded  by  the  teacher 
as  vital,  and  should  be  studied  and  interpreted  as  carefully  as  the 
tejct  itself.    These  illustrations  may  well  be  supplemented  by  other 
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diagrams,  photographs,  lantern-slides,  etc.,  and  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  trips  to  points  of  interest  out  of  doors,  and  by  such 
exercises  in  the  laboratory  as  help  (1)  to  develop  new  principles, 
or  (2)  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  principles  already  developed 
in  the  class-room.  In  the  judgment  of  the  ^Titer  there  is  little 
place  for  laboratory  work  which  does  not  contribute  to  these  ends. 

In  teaching,  every  efficient  teacher  will  do  best,  probably, 
to  follow  his  own  method,  if  he  has  one  in  which  he  has  faith.  But 
the  author  suggests  that  the  method  now  much  used,  of  talking 
over  with  the  pupils  the  subjects  as  they  come  up,  before  assign- 
ments are  made  in  the  text,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one.  The 
work  of  the  class-room,  so  far  as  it  is  given  to  the  text,  should  be 
directed  toward  seeing  that  the  pupil  has  translated  it  into  terms 
of  realitii;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  into  terms  of  outdoors. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  any  one  plan 
should  be  followed  always.  Variations  of  method  are  often  to 
be  encouraged. 

Directions  for  laboratory  work  do  not  appear  in  the  text,  nor 
is  laboratory  material  suggested.  The  omission  is  intentional, 
not  because  laboratory  work  is  regarded  as  unimportant,  but 
because,  in  the  author's  judgment,  the  effect  upon  the  pupil  is 
best  when  the  laboratory  work  is  suggested  by  the  teacher.  In 
this  case  it  may  be  adapted  to  each  class,  and  developed  along  the 
lines  and  to  the  extent  which  the  apparatus  and  the  time  avail- 
able permit.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  issue  shortly  a 
booklet  on  this  subject,  to  accompany  this  text, —  a  booklet  in- 
tended for  the  teacher,  not  for  the  pupil. 

A  few  references  are  given  at  the  ends  of  chapters.  Refer- 
ences to  the  more  technical  papers  have  been  omitted  for  the 
most  part.  Further  references,  if  desired  by  the  teachers,  can  be 
found  in  the  author's  Physiography,  Advanced  Course,  and  in 
other  published  books  on  this  subject. 

The  illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  many  sources,  usu- 
ally acknowledged  in  the  text. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  great  obligations  to  Dr. 
Cowles  and  Mr.  Adams,  who  have  been  generous  enough  to  con- 
tTv'bute  Chapter  XIX. 
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Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook  and  Miss  Evel3rn 
Ifata,  who  have  read  parts  of  the  text,  and  who  have  made  val- 
uable suggestions  as  to  its  adaptation  to  pupils  of  the  grades  for 
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INTRODUCTION 

Definition.  Physiography  deals  with  (1)  the  solid  part  of  the 
earth,  the  lithospherey  (2)  the  liquid  part  of  the  earth,  the  water  or 
hydrosphere,  and  (3)  the  gaseous  part  of  the  earth,  the  air  or  aimos- 
phere.  The  land,  the  water,  and  all  animal  and  plant  life  are 
affected  by  the  atmosphere,  while  the  water  is  related  in  many  w^ays 
to  the  land  and  to  the  life  of  the  globe.  As  to  the  lithosphere, 
physiography  has  to  do  with  its  surface  only,  a  surface  which  has 
not  always  had  its  present  form.  It  has  been  shaped  and  re-shaped 
by  winds,  rivers,  waves,  and  ice.  Volcanic  forces,  too,  have  had 
their  part  in  building  it  up  and  tearing  it  down,  and  over  and  over 
again  the  outer  part  of  the  earth  has  been  warped  and  wrinkled.  It 
is  this  ever-changing  surface  which  concerns  man  and  life  generally; 
and  physiography  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  surface  of  the  litho- 
sphere and  with  the  relation  of  air  and  water  to  it. 

Physiography  and  geology  are  closely  related.  The  history  of 
the  earth  has  been  written  in  the  rocks  for  the  student  of  geology, 
and  physiography  deals  with  the  latest  chapter  of  that  history,  the 
history  of  the  present  surface. 

Physiography  is  also  related  to  geography;  for  while  geography  is 
concerned  w^ith  the  distribution  of  life  and  human  industries,  rather 
than  with  the  physical  relations  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  this  distri- 
bution depends  largely  upon  soil,  climate,  and  natural  resources. 
Physiography  not  only  takes  up  the  physical  side  of  geography,  but 
it  also  sets  forth  much  of  the  latest  and  freshest  chapter  of  geology, 
a  chapter  which  can  never  be  finished  so  long  as  the  world  continues 
to  change. 
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Although  the  solid  part  of  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  air,  seem 
very  distinct  from  one  another,  they  are  in  reality  not  so  sharply 
separated  as  they  seem.  The  larger  part  of  the  water  is  in  the  ocean, 
lakes,  and  rivers;  but  some  of  it  has  sunk  into  the  soil  and  rocks,  and 
a  little  of  it  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  vapor,  which  we 
cannot  see,  in  the  air.  So,  too,  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  penetrates 
the  soil  and  rocks  of  the  land,  and  gases  from  it  are  dissolved  in 
the  water.  Solid  matter  from  the  land  is  found  in  water,  often 
making  it  muddy,  and  dust  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  spite  of  this  mingling,  the  boundaries  between  the  lithosph^re, 
hydrosphere,  and  atmosphere  are  usually  well  defined. 


PART   I 
THE    LITHOSPHERE 

CHAPTER  I 
RELIEF  FEATURES 

The  surface  of  the  earth  consists  of  two  great  di\4sions,  the  land 
and  the  sea.  The  area  of  the  sea  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  the 
land,  but  the  land  is  of  greater  interest  to  man,  because  it  is  his 
home. 

The  surface  of  the  land  is  uneven.  The  lowest  lands  are  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  point  of  land  (Mt.  Everest  in 
the  Himalaya  Mountains)  is  between  five  and  six  miles  above  it. 
The  unevenness,  or  relief  j  of  the  land  surface  is  therefore  not  far  from 
six  miles.  The  sea  bottom  is  also  uneven,  and  its  relief  is  a  little 
greater  than  that  of  the  land.  Since  the  highest  points  of  the  land 
are  nearly  six  miles  above  the  sea,  and  the  lowest  parts  of  the  sea 
bottom  about  six  miles  below,  the  relief  of  the  surface  of  the  lUhosphere 
18  almost  twelve  miles.  If  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere  were  even, 
there  would  be  no  land  at  all,  for  then  the  water  of  the  ocean  would 
cover  the  whole  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  9,000  feet. 

The  Great  Relief  Features 

If  the  high  lands  of  the  earth  were  planed  down,  and  if  the 
material  were  spread  over  the  low  lands,  so  that  all  parts  above  the 
sea  had  the  same  height,  the  land  would  be  a  little  less  than  half  a 
mile  above  the  sea.  If  the  sea  bottom  were  made  smooth,  the  depth 
of  the  water  everywhere  would  be  about  two  and  one-half  miles. 
The  continents  are  therefore  nearly  three  miles  higher,  on  the 
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average,  than  the  bottoms  of  the  ocean  basins.    The  continents  and 
the  ocean  basins  are  the  greatest  relief  features  of  the  earth  (Fig.  1). 

About  the  continents  as  we  know  them,  there  is  almost  every- 
where a  belt  of  shallow  water.  The  sea  bottom  below  this  shallow 
water  is  the  continental  shelf  (Fig.  2),  at  the  outer  edge  of  which 
there  is  a  steep  slope  down  to  the  ocean  basins.    The  continental 

shelves  really  belong  with  the  con 
tinents,  not  with  the  ocean  basins. 
These  basins  are  more  than  full  of 
water,  and  the  overflow  from  them 
covers  the  lower  parts  of  the  real 
continents.  If  the  areas  of  the 
continental  shelves  be  added  to 
the  continents,  the  continents,  or 
elevated  parts  of  the  lithosphere, 
would  make  up  about  one-third  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  the  ocean 
basins  the  remaining  two-thirds. 

The  ocean  basins  and  the  con- 
tinents are  irregular  both  in  shape 
and  distribution.  The  sunken 
tracts  are  far  in  excess  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  (Fig.  3), 
while  the  elevated  areas  are  largely  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  continents.  The  continents  commonly  recognized  are 
(1)  Eurasia  (Europe  and  Asia),  (2)  Africa,  (3)  North  America. 
(4)  South  America,  and  (5)  Australia.  Besides  these  five,  Antarc- 
tica may  be  counted  a  sixth  continent.  Greenland,  the  largest 
remaining  body  of  land,  is  regarded  as  an  island. 

The  ^reat  land  areas  are  not  connected,  as  any  map  of  the  earth 
or  any  f]:lol)e  plainly  shows.  The  sea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  continu- 
ous, th()u«!:h  its  parts  bear  separate  names,  as  Atlantic,  Pacific,  etc. 
Grouping  of  the  continents.  The  northern  hemisphere  contains 
more  than  twice  as  much  land  as  the  southern.  If  the  earth  be 
divided  into  two  hemispheres,  one  with  its  center  in  England,  and 
the  other  in  New  Zealand  (Fig.  3),  the  first  would  contain  about 
six-seventlis  of  all  the  land,  and  might  be  called  the  land  hemisphere, 


Fig.  1 . — Photograph  of  a  relief  globe, 
showing  the  North  Atlantic 
Basin  depressed  notably  below 
the  continents  about  it.  The 
vertical  scale  of  the  globe  is 
exaggerated. 
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while  the  other  would  contain  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  land, 
and  might  be  called  the  uaier  hemisphere.  Even  in  the  land  hemi- 
sphere, however,  the  water  would  cover  rather  more  than  half  the 
surface,  while  in  the  water  hemisphere  it  would  cover  about  fourteen- 
fifteenths  of  it.  Since  the  northern  hemisphere  contains  two-thirds 
of  the  land,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  productive  land,  it  has 
always  supported  a  vast  majority  of  the  hun^an  race. 
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Fig.  2. — Diagram  to  show  the  distinction  between  an  elevated  continental 
area  and  an  ocean  basin.  The  steep  slope  (much  exaggerated)  at  the 
left  of  the  ocean  basin  is  the  line  of  contact  between  the  two,  and  is  the 
real  border  of  the  continental  area.  The  ocean  covers  the  lower  part  of 
the  continental  tract,  namely,  the  continental  shelf.  The  diagram  also 
shows  the  general  relation  between  low  mountains,  such  as  the  Appala- 
chians, a  low  plateau,  and  a  coastal  plain.  The  continental  shelf  is  seen 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  coastal  plain. 

Origin  of  relief  features  of  the  first  order.  The  ocean  basins  and 
the  continental  platforms  seem  to  have  been  very  much  as  they  now 
are,  for  millions  of  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  ocean  basins  have 
sunk  below  the  continents,  rather  than  that  the  continents  ha\3 


Fig.  3. — ^Land   and   water   hemispheres. 

been  raised  above  the  ocean  basins.  The  reason  for  this  belief  is 
that  the  earth  is  cooling,  and  therefore  shrinking,  and  shrinking 
means  that  the  outside  is  getting  nearer  to  the  center.    This  muat 
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Fig.  4. —  Diagram  representing  the  conception  that  the  continentfl  were  lifted 
and  the  ocean  basins  Bunk  by  movement  along  definite  sliding  planes 
or  fault  planes.  The  dotted  line  may  be  taken  to  r3pre8ent  a  somewhat 
umform  original  surface,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  surface  before 
continents  and  ocean  basins  were  developed.  The  diagram  indicates 
that  the  continents  have  risen  above  this  surface,  while  the  ocean  basins 
have  sunk  below  it. 

Fig.  5. — This  diagram  represents  the  same  conception  as  Fig.  4,  except  that 
the  movement  was  by  bending,  instead  of  faulting. 

Fig.  6. — This  diagram  represents  the  same  conception  as  Fig.  4,  except  that 
the  continental  part  is  represented  as  not  having  risen. 

Fig.  7. — This  diagram  represents  the  same  conception  as  Fig.  5,  except  that 
the  continental  segment  has  not  risen. 

Fig.  8. — This  diagram  represents  the  same  conception  as  Fig.  6,  except  that 
both  ocean  basin  and  continental  segment  are  represented  as  naving 
sunk  below  the  original  level,  the  former  more  than  the  latter. 
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result  in  a  sinking  of  the  surfac'e,  though  not  necessarily  at  every 
point.  The  sinking  of  the  depressed  areas  or  the  rise  of  the  elevated 
areas  may  be  brought  about  in  different  ways,  some  of  which  are 
suggested  by  Figs.  4  to  8. 

Past  changes.  If  the  sea  bottom  were  to  sink,  the  ocean  basins 
would  hold  more,  and  some  of  the  sea-water  would  be  drawn  off  the 
continental  shelves.  If  the  bottoms  of  the  ocean  basins  were  to  go 
down  600  feet,  or  a  little  more,  all  the  water  would  be  drawn  off  the 
continental  shelves,  and  they  would  then  become  land.  If  the 
continents  were  to  sink,  the  waters  of  the  sea  would  spread  farther 
than  now  over  their  borders,  and  the  area  of  the  land  would  be 
lessened.  The  history  of  the  earth  teaches  that  the  areas  of  the 
ocean  and  land  have  changed  somewhat  from  time  to  time.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  continental  platforms  have  been  drowned  and 
made  into  land,  over  and  over;  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  part 
of  the  deep  ocean  basins  has  ever  been  land,  or  that  any  part  of  the 
land  was  ever  beneath  a  deep  sea. 

Relief  Features  of  the  Second  Order 

The  more  strongly  marked  features  of  the  continents  and  the 
ocean  basins  are  relief  features  of  the  second  order.  The  continental 
areas  are  made  up  of  plains,  plateaus,  and  mountains.  Plains  are 
the  low  lands  of  the  earth,  and  the  plateaus  and  mountains  are  the 
high  lands.     The  relations  of  these  features  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Plains 

Though  plains  are  generally  lower  than  plateaus  and  mountains, 
they  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  height  above  the  sea,  for  they 
may  be  but  a  few  feet  above  it,  or  they  may  be  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  feet  above.  If  so  high  as  a  thousand  feet,  however, 
they  are  generally  far  from  the  sea,  and  distinctly  lower  than  some 
of  the  other  lands  about  them. 

Plains  differ  widely  among  themselves,  not  only  in  height,  but 
in  position,  in  size,  in  shape  of  surface,  in  fertility,  in  origin,  and  in 
various  other  ways.  Different  names  are  given  to  various  sorts  of 
plains,  the  names  being  intended  to  turn  attention  to  some  one 
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feature.  Important  classes  of  large  plains  are  coastal  plains,  which 
border  the  sea,  and  interior  plains,  which  are  far  from  the  sea,  or 
separated  from  it  by  high  lands. 

Coastal  plains  occur  on  the  borders  of  many  continents.  They 
are  wide  in  some  cases,  and  narrow  in  others.  A  narrow,  low  plain 
with  a  nearly  flat  surface  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  landward  edges 
of  coastal  plains  are  not  always  so  sliarply  marked  as  in  this  illus- 
tration. 

Plate  I  represents,  in  another  way,  a  part  of  the  narrow  coastal 
plain  of  Oregon.     Since  illustrations  of  the  sort  shown  in  this  plate 


Fig.  9. — A  narrow  coastal  plain. 

will  be  used  often  in  the  following  pages,  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  based  must  be  understood.  It  is  called  a  contour  or  topographic 
map. 

ExPI,ANATIOX   OF  CONTOUR   MaP 

The  topographic  map  shows  three  sorts  of  features.  These  are  (1)  the 
shape  of  the  surface,  (2)  the  distribution  of  water,  and  (3)  the  works  of  man. 

The  shape  of  the  surface.  A  land  surface  may  ho  flat  or  uneven.  If  flat, 
it  may  l»e  hiph  or  low.  and  if  uneven,  it  may  have  little  r<»licf  or  much.  The 
topopraphic  map  .showc^  how  flat  or  how  nnigh  it  is. 

The  hoiffht  of  land  is  n'ckoncd  fmm  .»iea-levol.  Thf  heights  of  many 
points  are  measured  exactly,  and  some  of  them  are  pi\en  t>n  the  map  in  figures. 
It  is  tic-iircd,  however,  to  give  the  elevation  of  all  parts  of  the  area  mapped, 
and  to  show  what  parts  are  flat,  and  what  parts  have  sIoi>es.  Xot  only  this, 
hut  if  there*  arc  .slopes,  it  is  important  to  show  whether  they  are  gentle  or  steej). 
All  these  things  are  done  by  lines  called  contour  lint  a.  or  simply  cmitours.  \ 
contour  line  connects  points  of  the  same  elevation  above  sea-level.     Thus  the 
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contour  of  20  feet  connects  points  which  are  20  feet  above  sea-level,  the  con- 
tour of  40  feet  connects  points  which  are  40  feet  above  sea-level,  and  so  on. 
The  vertical  distance  between  two  contour  lines  is  the  contour  interval.  The 
contour  interval  may  be  10,  50,  100,  or  any  other  number  of  feet.     On  the 


Fig.  10. — Sketch  and  map  of  the  same  area  to  illustrate  the  representation 
of  topography  by  means  of  contour  lines.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


maps  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  contours  are  printed  in 
brown  (Plate  I). 

The  manner  in  which  contours  express  elevation,  form,  and  grade  is  shown 
in  the  sketch  and  contour  map  of  Fig.  10.  The  sketch  represents  a  river 
valley  between  two  hills.  In  the  foreground  is  the  sea,  with  a  bay  which  is 
partly  closed  by  a  sand  bar.  On  each  side  of  the  valley  is  a  terrace.  From 
the  terrace  on  the  right,  a  hill  rises  gradually,  while  from  that  on  the  left  the 
ground  ascends  steeply,  in  a  cliiJ.  Contrasted  with  this  cliff  is  the  gentle 
descent  of  the  slope  at  the  left.     In  the  map.  each  of  these  featurea  >&  %V^sy^^ 
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by  contours  directly  beneath  its  positon  in  the  sketch.  The  following  explan- 
ation may  make  clearer  the  manner  in  which  contours  show  elevation,  form, 
and  grade: 

1.  We  are  to  remember  that  a  contour  indicates  a  certain  height  above  sea- 
level.  In  this  illustration,  the  contour  interval  is  50  feet;  therefore  the  con- 
tours are  drawn  50,  100,  150,  200  feet,  and  so  on,  above  sea-level.  The  50- 
foot  contour  connects  all  points  of  the  surface  50  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
100-foot  contour  connects  all  points  100  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  space 
between  any  two' contours,  the  elevation  is  greater  than  that  of  the  lower,  and 
less  than  that  of  the  higher.  Thus  the  contour  at  150  feet  falls  just  below  the 
edge  of  the  terrace,  while  that  at  200  feet  lies  above  the  terrace.  All  points 
on  the  terrace  are  more  than  150  but  less  than  200  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
summit  of  the  liigher  hill  is  stated  to  be  670  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  contour 
at  650  feet  surrounds  it.  In  this  illustration  nearly  all  the  contours  arc  num- 
bered; but  on  most  maps  this  is  not  possible.  Instead,  certain  contours  — 
say  every  fifth  one  —  are  made  lieavier  and  numbered  (PI.  I);  the  height  of 
any  contour  not  numbered  may  then  be  known  by  counting  up  or  down  from 
one  that  is  numbered. 

2.  Contours  show  the  forms  of  slopes.  Since  contours  are  continuous  hori- 
zontal lines  at  a  given  height  above  the  sea,  they  wind  smoothly  alK)ut  smooth 
surfaces.  They  run  up  into  ravines,  and  project  out  in  passing  about  promi- 
nences. The  relations  of  contour  curves  and  angles  to  the  form  of  the  surface 
can  be  traced  in  Fig.  10. 

3.  Contours  give  some  idea  of  the  steepness  of  a  slope.  The  vertical  space 
between  two  contours  is  the  same,  whether  they  lie  along  a  clifT  or  on  a  gentle 
slope;  but  to  rise  a  given  height  on  a  gentle  slope  one  must  go  farther  tlian  on 
a  steep  slope.  Therefore  contours  are  far  apart  on  gentle  slopes,  and  near 
together  on  steep  ones. 

Drainage.  On  the  maps  of  the  United  States  Goolopical  Survey,  water- 
courses are  indicated  by  blue  lines  (PI.  I).  If  the  streams  flow  all  the  year, 
the  line  is  drawn  unbroken;  but  if  the  channel  is  dr>'  a  part  of  the  year,  the 
blue  line  is  broken  or  dotted.  Where  a  stream  sinks  and  reappears  at  the 
surface,  the  supposed  course  imder  the  ground  is  shown  by  a  broken  blue 
line.     Lakes,  marshes,  and  other  bodies  of  water  are  also  sho>Mi  in  blue. 

Culture.  The  works  of  man,  such  as  roatls,  railroads,  and  to\^nis,  and  also 
boundaries  of  to\\Tiships.  counties,  and  states,  are  printed  in  black. 

Let  US  now  apply  these  princij)les  to  Plate  I.  We  notice  at  the 
outset  that  onn  inch  on  the  map  corresponds  to  about  two  miles,  and 
that  the  contour  interval  is  100  feet. 

We  note  at  once  tliat  the  contours  are  far  apart  at  the  left  and 
close  together  at  the  ri^iht.  Tliis  means  that  tlie  surface  is  rougher 
at  the  east,  and  smoother  at  the  west.     The  area  at  the  east  is  higher 


Black  lock  Pf^  ,       , 
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than  that  at  the  west,  as  the  numbers  on  the  contours  show.  The 
500,  1,000,  and  1,500-foot  contours  are  heavier  than  the  others,  and 
are  the  only  ones  numbered.  But  small  areas  reach  a  height  of 
1,500  feet. 

At  the  north,  the  first  contour  is  nearly  an  inch  from  the  coast. 
This  shows  that  north  of  Floras  Lake  the  land  does  not  rise  to  the 
height  of  100  feet  for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  shore. 
South  of  Floras  Lake,  on  the  other  hand,  the  100-foot  contour  line 
is  close  to  the  shore,  showing  that  there  is  a  steep  slope  (cliff)  more 
than  100  feet  high  along  this  part  of  the  shore. 

Cape  Blanco  has  two  contours,  and  is  therefore  more  than  200 
feet  high.  Gull  Rock,  Castle  Rock,  and  Blacklock  Point  are  more 
than  100  feet  high.  Few  points  reach  a  height  of  200  feet,  west  of 
the  rough  land  to  the  east.  At  the  western  border  of  the  high 
land,  there  are  steep  slopes  where  six  contours  occur  in  the  space  of 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  {}4  mile).  This  shows  that  the  surface  rises  at 
least  500  feet  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  some  places,  and  this  makes 
a  steep  slope.  The  principal  wagon  road  of  the  region  runs  along 
the  base  of  the  steep  slopes,  while  less  important  roads  (indicated 
by  dotted  lines)  branch  from  the  main  one. 

Interior  plains  are  often  higher,  and  sometimes  much  higher, 
than  coastal  plains.  A  large  part  of  the  area  between  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west, 
is  a  great  interior  plain.  Here  and  there  mountains,  such  as  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  and  the  Ouachita  (pronounced  Wash'- 
i-ta)  Mountains  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  rise  distinctly  above 
the  general  level  of  this  plain. 

Extent  and  habitability.  Plains  are  more  extensive  than  pla- 
teaus or  mountains,  and  most  of  the  people  of  the  earth  live  upon 
them.  They  are  the  chief  places  of  human  activity,  partly  because 
their  climate  is  more  favorable  than  that  of  higher  regions,  and 
partly  because  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  land  which  is  flat 
enough  to  be  cultivated.  Plains  favor  transportation  and  com- 
merce, for  (1)  the  building  of  roads,  railways,  and  canals  is  much 
easier  in  plains  than  in  higher  and  rougher  regions;  and  (2)  the 
streams  of  plains  are  more  commonly  navigable  than  those  of  moun- 
tains and  plateaus.    For  these  reasons,  and  also  because  many  of 
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the  raw  materials  used  in  manufacturing  are  grown  on  plains,  the 
larger  part  of  the  manufacturing  of  the  world  is  there.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  extensive  plains  most  favored  by  climate  and  soil 
border  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and,  largely  for  this  reason,  these  plains 
have  been  the  theaters  of  the  world's  culture  and  trade. 

In  1880,  when  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  about 
50,000,000,*  about  four-fifths  of  the  people  lived  on  lands  less  than 
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Fig.  1 1 . — A  plain  in  Wyoming.     Mountains  in  the  background. 


1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  only  about  ono-fiftictli  lived  above 
2,000  feet. 

Not  all  plains  support  an  abundant  population.  Thus  the 
northern  plains  of  Eurasia  and  North  America  are  too  cold  to  be 
hospitable  to  varied  industries,  and  their  populations  are  likely  to 
remain  small. 

Origin.  Plains  are  formed  in  various  ways.  Some  coastal 
plains  are  lands  worn  down  from  hiirlicr  lands;  others  are  parts  of 
former  continental  shelves  built  up  abovt^  the  water  by  sediment 
laid  down  upon  them;  while  still  others  Represent  former  continental 
shelves,  from  which  the  sea- water  has  b(»en  drawn  ofT.  Some  interior 
plains  were  once  coastal  plains.  They  are  now  inland  because  other 
'  Lat<»r  data  on  this  point  are  not  availabk. 
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land  has  been  fonned  between  them  and  the  sea,  so  that  they  are  no 
longer  near  the  coast. 

PlateaiLS 

Plateaus  are  tracts  of  land  so  situated  as  to  appear  high  from  at 
least  one  side,  while  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  considerable  areas 
at  or  near  their  summit  levels.  Thus  if  a  coastal  plam  rises  gradu- 
ally from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  and  then  rises  by  a  steep  slope 


Fig.  12. — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  mountain,  plateau,  plain, 
ocean  basin,  ocean  deep,  etc. 
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Fig.  13. — Section  across  Asia,  showing  plateau  between  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Nan-Shan  Mountains.  , 
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Fig.  14. — Section  across  North  America,  showing    plateaus    between    the 
mountains  in  the  western  part. 

I -y<tm _._r?rrmimir^^r^iT777r:.  ^     ..  _. ^ sea  Leva  . 

Fig.  15. — Section  across  Africa,  latitude  \{f  S.,  showing  a  great  plateau  rising 
directly  from  the  ocean.     Vertical  scale  exaggerated  about  fifty  times. 

to  another  tract  of  level  land  which  rises  200  feet  higher  (Fig.  12), 
the  upper  tract  would  be  called  a  plateau,  not  so  much  because  of  its 
altitude  above  sea-level,  as  because  of  its  distinct  rise  above  the 
plain  along  one  side  of  it.  The  Piedmont  Plateau,  which  lies 
between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain 
of  the  United  States,  is  not  very  high,  but  it  is  enough  higher  than 
the  Coastal  Plain  to  be  distinctly  set  off  from  it.  A  large  part  of  this 
plateau  is,  however,  not  so  high  as  much  of  the  great  interior  plain 
of  the  continent. 
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Plateaus  often  lie  between  mountains  on  the  one  hand  and  plains 
on  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau.  They  often  lie 
between  mountains,  as  the  plateaus  of  central  Asia  (Fig.  13),  Mex- 
ico, and  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  (Fig.  14),  and  they 
sometimes  rise  directly  from  the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  Greenland  and 
parts  of  Africa  (Fig.  15).  The  total  area  of  plateaus  is  great,  though 
less  than  that  of  plains. 

Except  in  low  latitudes,  high  plateaus  are  too  cold  to  be  well 
adapted  to  agriculture,  and  their  rainfall  is  often  scanty.  High 
plateaus  are  therefore  less  well  fitted  for  human  habitation  than 
plains,  and  are  usually  sparsely  settled.  Low  plateaus,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  have  a  climate  as  favorable  as  that  of  plains. 
In  low  latitudes,  even  hijrh  plateaus  may  have  a  hospitable  climate. 
The  plateau  of  Mexico  is  an  example. 

Origin.  Plateaus  attained  their  height  in  various  ways.  In 
some  cases  their  surroundings  probably  sank  away  from  them; 
in  others,  plateaus  may  have  been  elevated  above  their  surround- 
ings; while  in  still  others,  they  have  ]>een  built  up  by  floods  of 
lava.  Such  is  the  lava  plateau  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
United  States  (Fig.  IS). 

Mountains 

Mountains  are  conspicuously  high  lands  which  have  hut  slight 
summit  areas. 

Though  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains  are  between  five  and 
six  mil^  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  most  mountains  have  not  half 
this  height.  The  highest  mountains  tower  above  any  plateaus,  but 
many  mountains  are  lower  than  the  highest  plateaus.  Few,  for 
instance,  reach  the  height  of  the  Plateau  of  Til>et,  15,0()0  to  16,000 
feet. 

Mountains  are  unlike  plateaus  of  similar  elevation  in  having 
little  stretch  of  surface  at  the  top.  In  the  case  of  mountain  ywY/A*.s. 
this  is  shown  by  the  name.  A  mountain  ridge  or  rinvjv  may  1x3 
lon^,  but  its  crest  is  usually  narrow  (PI.  II).  The  several  ridges 
shown  in  Fig.  10  are  examples.  Numerous  peaks  or  ranges  are  often 
a.ssociate(l,  making  a  mountain  group  or  a  mountain  chain  (Fig.  16), 
but  even  in  great  mountain  groups  there  is  no  great  unbroken 
expanse  of  high  land. 


mountairi  Is  ilue  tti  tho  pri.ii   iiiilrn'sa   of  a   lavor  nf  rtjck  ^vliivh  eonies  to 
the  tiiirfjitHf^  iiloiig  the  crest  >»t  tht-  inountairL     The  hel^^lit  of  tlie  mom\Lu.\\\ 
and  ilie  sleeunt-fs  *ji  its  wUjjm^is  riiay  be  Ciilctilalwl  frtuw  \W  \\vi\;>.     \\  ^K^^vt 
nniiced  ibatbuL  oni?  r<uuj  crosses  Iht  h\oui\Uv\\\  aiv^V  XXvvi^X^^  -a.  >ii[vit\a:\w^  ^savv^^^fc^ 
stoJe  ubout  i  mih  to  tiie  inck     (Evcrctl,  ¥a,,  %\\«iV,  \i .  ?»^  ^«*iV  ^^is^  ^ 
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Where  mountains  rise  abruptly  to  great  heights  above  their  sur- 
roundings, they  are  the  most  impressive  and  awe-inspiring  features 
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of  the  earth.  In  not  a  few  cases  they  rise  from  low,  warm  plains  to 
such  heights  that  their  summits  are  always  covered  with  snow. 
Nowhere  else  are  such  extremes  of  climate  found  so  close  to^\fcKt. 
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Mountains  are  in  contrast  with  plains  and  plateaus,  and  are  the 
third  of  the  three  topographic  types  of  the  second  order,  as  they 
appear  on  the  lands  of  the  earth. 

In  this  grouping  of  mountains,  only  great  groups  or  systems  of 
mountains,  such  as  the  Appalachians,  the  Rockies,  the  Alps,  the 
Caucasus,  the  Himalaj-as,  or  the  Andes  are  considered.  Since  the 
term  ''  mountain  "  is  applied  to  any  point  or  ridge  of  such  steep  slopes 
and  so  much  above  its  surroundings  as  to  be  conspicuous,  it  follows 
that   many  elevations  called  mountains  do  not  belong  to  the  great 
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Fig.  17. — A  portion  of  the  Elk  Mountains  of  Colorado.     (Holmes,  U.  S. 

Geol.  Sur\'.) 

physiographic  t}T)e  which  is  to  be  brought  into  contrast  with  plains 
and  plateaus. 

Origin.  Mountains  are  made  in  many  different  ways,  but  the 
great  systems  of  mountains  are  the  result  of  warpings  and  foldings 
of  the  earth's  crust.     These  will  be  studied  later. 

Habitability  of  mountains.  Because  of  their  low  temperature, 
their  steep  slopes,  and  their  scanty  soil,  mountains  are  ill-adapted  to 
farmin^r  purposes.  Since  transportation  in  mountains  is  difficult, 
thoy  are  also  ill-adapted  to  most  industries  which  depend  on  the 
products  of  the  soil.  The  valleys  of  mountain  regions  are,  however, 
often  fertile. 

The  most  distinctive  industry  of  the  mountains  is  mining;  yet 
many  mountains  have  no  ores  or  mineral  matter  of  conmiercial  value, 
while  many  ores,  and  many  mineral  substances  which  are  not  ores, 
are  mined  in  plains  and  plateaus. 
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Mountains  in  history.      .Mountains  have  played  an  important 
part  in  history,  partly  Ixjcause  they  are  formidahlo  harriers.     They 
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small  political  divisions  of  those  regions.  Mountainous  highlands 
have  repeatedly  given  refuge  to  weak  peoples,  driven  by  their 
stronger  enemies  from  the  more  desirable  lowlands.  The  almost 
inaccessible  mountain  strongholds  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  parts  of 
India  enabled  such  peoples  to  maintain  their  independence  for  long 
periods.  The  Appalachian  Mountains  kept  the  English  settlers 
on  the  eastern  border  of  North  America  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half,  and  influenced  their  life  in  many  ways.  Later,  grave  political 
dangers  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  seaboard  was  separated  from 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio  by  the  same  system  of  mountains. 

Fig.  18  shows  the  distribution  of  the  larger  plains,  plateaus,  and 
mountains  in  the  United  States,  and  Fig.  19  shows  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  California. 


Subordinate  Topographic  Features 

The  surfaces  of  plains  and  plateaus  are  often  uneven,  while  the 
very  name  of  mountain  suggests  ruggedness.  Irregularities  of  sur- 
face consist  of  elevations,  such  as  ridges  and  hills ^  above  the  general 
level,  and  of  depressions,  such  as  valleys  and  basins  (depressions 
without  outlets)  below  it.  The  elevations  and  the  depressions  are 
^ordered  by  slopes,  which,  when  ste^p,  are  called  cliffs.  Ridges, 
hills,  valleys,  basins,  flats,  cliffs,  etc.,  affect  mountains,  plateaus,  and 
plains;  but  they  are  usually  more  pronounced  in  mountains  and 
plateaus  than  on  plains.  These  minor  unevennesses  of  surface  are 
topographic  features  of  the  third  order,  and  will  be  the  subject  of 
future  study.  The  key  to  their  history  is  found  in  the  changes 
now  taking  place  on  the  land,  or  in  those  which  have  taken  place  in 
recent  times. 

Changes  now  taking  place  on  the  land.  Certain  familiar  changes 
are  always  taking  place  on  the  land.  Some  of  them  are  brought 
about  by  the  atmosphere,  some  by  water,  some  by  ice,  some  by  the 
life  of  the  earth,  and  some  in  other  waj^s. 

1.  The  air  is  nearly  always  in  motion,  and  whenever  it  blows 
over  a  surface  on  which  there  is  dust,  some  of  the  dust  is  picked  up 
and  carried  to  some  other  place.  Grains  of  sand  are  blown  about 
in  the  same  way.    The  wind  is  therefore,  one  of  tte  ^^gssc^s^^^^Kis^ 
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is  changing  the  face  of  the  land.  The  winds  also  carry  the  moist- 
ure of  the  air  from  place  to  place,  and  so  influence  the  amount 
and  the  distribution  of  rain  and  snow. 

2.  Rain  or  snow  falls  almost  everywhere  on  the  land.  A  part  of 
the  rain  which  falls  on  the  land  runs  off  over  the  surface.  When  the 
snow  of  the  land  melts,  much  of  the  water  follows  the  same  course. 
The  water  which  runs  off  over  the  land  in  streams  is  the  most  im- 
portant agent  modifying  its  surface,  for  it  carries  much  mud,  sand, 
and  gravel  from  the  land  to  the  sea.  Running  water,  therefore, 
tends  to  wear  down  the  land. 

The  rain  and  snow  water  which  sink  beneath  the  surface  also  help 
to  lower  the  land  by  dissolving  mineral  matter  from  the  rocks. 
This  matter  is  found  in  the  water  of  all  springs  and  wells. 

3.  Great  bodies  of  ice,  called  glaciers^  move  slowly  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  in  some  places,  especially  on  high  mountains  and 
on  the  cold  lands  near  the  poles.  Glaciers  make  great  changes  in  the 
valleys  through  which  they  move. 

4.  The  waves  of  the  sea  and  of  the  many  lakes  are  continually 
modifying  the  position  and  the  outlines  of  their  shores.  These 
changes  are  slight  in  short  periods  of  time,  but  they  have  been  very 
great  in  the  course  of  the  long  ages  of  the  earth's  history. 

The  w4nds,  rivers,  glaciers,  and  waves  are  agents  of  gradation. 
They  degrade  (wear  down)  the  surface  at  some  points,  and  aggrade 
it  (build  it  up)  at  others.  In  general,  they  degrade  the  land  more 
than  they  aggrade  it,  for  much  of  the  material  moved  by  them  finds 
its  resting-place  in  the  sea. 

5.  Still  another  series  of  changes  in  the  surface  is  brought  about 
through  the  agency  of  life.  Man,  for  example,  grades  down  eleva- 
tions, and  he  grades  up  depressions,  as  along  railroads.  He  makes 
dams  across  rivers,  converting  portions  of  them  into  ponds;  he 
raises  and  changes  the  banks  of  streams,  shift inji;  their  natural 
courses  ami  their  natural  work;  he  drains  marshes  and  lakes,  and 
more  important  than  all  else,  he  cleai*s  (removes  the  forests)  and  tills 
the  land,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  more  effective  action  of 
wind  and  running  water. 

Plants  and  animals  also  affect  the  land  in  many  ways.     Thick 
c/f^posjts  of  vegetable  matter  are  often  found  in  marshes  and  sUalLov* 
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lakes.  Again,  plants  have  a  protective  effect  on  the  surface.  Little 
dust  is  blown  from  a  forest,  or  even  from  a  plain  well  covered  with 
grass,  and  the  water  which  runs  down  a  hillside  carries  much  less 
mud  and  sand  from  a  slope  covered  with  vegetation  than  from  one 
freshly  plowed. 

6.  Volcanoes  also  affect  the  land,  sometimes  giving  rise  to  lofty 
mountains. 

7.  It  is  well  known  that  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere  seems  to 
be  rising  in  some  places  and  sinking  in  others.  This  has  also  been 
true  in  the  past,  for  beds  of  sediment,  such  as -sand  and  clay,  con- 
taining the  shells  of  sea  animals,  are  found  at  levels  high  above  the 
sea.  Great  changes  in  the  earth's  surface  have  been  brought  about 
in  this  way. 

Before  studying  the  ways  in  which  these  various  agencies  affect 
the  surface  of  the  land,  the  materials  on  which  they  work  must  be 
briefly  reviewed. 

The  Materials  of  the  iMnd 

The  land  is  nearly  everywhere  covered  with  vegetation.  In 
some  places  it  is  dense  enough  to  form  a  thick  mat  over  the  surface, 
while  in  others  it  is  meager,  or  even  wanting.  The  surface  well 
clothed  with  vegetation  is  the  surface  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar;  but  there  are  tracts  of  sand  on  which  little  or  nothing 
grows,  and  cliffs  where  the  rock  is  bare,  save  for  scattered  patches 
of  moss  or  lichen.  In  the  polar  regions,  and  on  lofty  mountains 
also,  the  land  is  often  covered  by  thick  beds  of  snow  on  which 
there  is  no  vegetation  of  the  sorts  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

Mantle  rock.  Beneath  the  vegetation,  there  is,  in  most  regions, 
a  layer  of  loose  material,  composed  of  clay,  loam,  sand,  gravel,  etc., 
of  variable  thickness.  This  layer  of  earthy  matter  may  be  a  few 
inches  in  thickness,  or  it  may  be  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  feet 
deep.  This  loose  material  is  mantle  rocky  because  it  covers  and  con- 
ceals the  solid  rock  which  lies  below  (Fig.  20).  It  is  also  known  by 
other  names,  among  which  rock  waste  is  in  common  use. 

The  uppermost  portion  of  the  mantle  rock  is  commonly  called 
soil.     In  color,  the  soil  may  be  black,  gray,  broww,  ot  ^n^w  ^xi^^^fS. 
or  yellow.    It  may  be  either  clayey  and  coxxi^^JcX.  ox  ^'axA^  "»»». 
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porous.  In  most  cases  it  is  made  up  largely  of  small  particles  of 
mineral  or  rock.  If  a  piece  of  any  common  sort  of  rock  be  put  into 
a  mortar  and  ground  to  powder,  this  powder  will  somewhat  resemble 
soil.  In  general  we  cannot  recognize  the  kinds  of  rock  from  which 
the  mineral  particles  of  the  soil  came,  for  they  are  usually  very 
small.  In  addition  to  the  mineral  matter,  the  soil  contains  more  or 
less  partly  decaj'ed  vegetable  (organic)  matter.  Bits  of  roots  may 
often  be  seen  in  it,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  decayed  leaves. 


Fig.  20. — ^Figure  showing  the  irregular  contact  of  solid  rock  below,  with  soil, 
subsoil,  etc  ,  above.  The  rock  has  decayed  so  tliat  the  subsoil  extends 
down  irregularly  into  it.     (Robin.) 


Both  the  mineral  and  the  organic  matter  are  necessary  parts  of  a 
good  soil  hut  their  proportions  vary  greatly.  The  minora!  matter 
IS  usually  far  in  excess  of  the  organic,  hut  in  hogs  and  marshes  which 
have  been  drained,  the  organic  matter  is  often  the  more  abundarU. 
That  part  of  the  manth^  rock  which  is  properly  caUed  soil  ranges 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet  in  thickness. 

The  (listril)ution  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  earth  often 
bear  a  very  direct  relation  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  fertile 
blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky  was  the  first  extensive  area  to  \ie 
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settled  in  the  Ohio  Valley;  its  inhabitants  have  always  been  pro- 
gressive and  well-to-do.  The  hilly  land  to  the  east  was  slowly 
occupied  by  a  spare  population,  condemned  by  a  less  fertile  soil  to 
relative  poverty. 

Where  the  mantle  rock  is  thicker  than  the  soil,  the  soil  grades 
down  into  earthy  matter  of  somewhat  different  composition,  known 
as  svhsoil.  Between  the  two  there  is  no  distinct  separation,  but  the 
subsoil  is  often  more  compact  than  the  soil,  and  its  color  is  often 
different.    Like  the  soil,  it  contains  both  mineral  and  organic 


Fig.  21. — Stratified  rock,  Trenton  Limestone,  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.      (Calvin.) 


matter,  though  the  latter  is  less  abundant  than  in  the  soil.  Only 
the  larger  roots  penetrate  the  subsoil  in  great  numbers.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  subsoil  is  often  much  greater  than  that  of  the  soil,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  absent  altogether. 

Beneath  the  subsoil  is  rock.  When  we  speak  of  rock,  we  do  not 
always  mean  solid  rock,  for  sand,  gravel,  clay,  etc.,  in  large  quan- 
tities, are  included  under  this  term.  As  commonly  used,  however, 
the  term  "  rock  ''  means  solid  rock,  and  beneath  the  loose  materials 
of  the  surface,  the  larger  part  of  the  earth  down  to  the  lowest  acces- 
sible depths,  and  doubtless  far  beyond,  is  solid  rock.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  earth  is  solid  to  the  core. 
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Classes  of  solid  rock.  The  solid  rocks  of  the  earth  are  of  many 
kinds.  They  differ  from  one  another  in  color,  in  strength,  in  texture, 
in  composition,  in  origin,  etc.,  but  for  our  purpose  the  common  rocks 


Fig.  22. — Massive,  or  unst ratified,  rock;  the  Upper  Yoseniite  Falb.     Compare 
the  structure  of  the  rock  with  that  showii  in  Fig  21. 


may  l^e  grouped  into  two  great  classes;  namely,  those  which  are  in 
layers,  called  stratified  rocks  (Fig.  21);  and  those  which  are  not  in 
layers,  or  unstratificd  rocks  (Fig.  22). 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

The  atmosphere  is  nearly  ever5nvhere  in  contact  with  the  land, 
and  it  penetrates  the  soil  and  the  rock  beneath  to  the  depth  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  feet.  It  affects  the  land  in  many  ways, 
but  only  a  few  of  the  changes  which  it  brings  about  will  be  noticed 
here. 

1.    Mechanical  Work. —  The  Work  of  the  Wind 

Dust 

All  the  small  particles  of  solid  matter  in  the  air  are  called  diLst. 
On  windy  days,  in  dry  regions,  the  dust  in  the  air  may  be  seen.  It 
is  present,  even  when  the  air  seems  perfectly  still,  and  it  may  be 
seen  by  letting  light  into  a  dark  room  through  a  narrow  crack,  or  a 
small  hole.  In  the  light  thus  entering,  countless  dust  motes  are 
visible.  Dust  is  found  in  the  air  over  even  the  loftiest  mountains. 
It  is  carried  far  from  its  sources,  for  it  sometimes  falls  on  the  decks 
of  vessels  far  out  at  sea. 

The  presence  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  shown  in  another 
way.  If  a  quantity  of  rain-water,  which  has  just  fallen,  be  evapo- 
rated, a  little  sediment  remains.  This  sediment  is  the  dust  brought 
down  by  the  fallijig  drops.  If  freshly  fallen  snow  is  melted  and 
evaporated,  there  is  a  slight  residue  of  dust.  This  is  the  case  even 
if  the  snow  be  taken  from  mountain  tops,  or  from  such  a  place  as 
Greenland,  far  from  the  cultivated  lands  and  streets  which  furnish 
much  of  the  dust  of  thickly  settled  regions.  Since  all  rains  and 
snows  bring  down  dust,  dust  must  be  present  everywhere  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Sources.  Much  of  the  dust  in  the  air  is  made  of  fine  particles 
of  earthy  matter  blown  up  from  streets,  plowed  fields,  and  surfaces 
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not  well  covered  with  vegetation.  Where  the  surface  is  very  dry 
and  the  wind  strong,  "clouds  "  or  "whirls"  of  dust  are  sometimes 
swept  up  by  the  rising  currents  of  air,  and  may  be  seen  for  miles. 
This  is  true  in  deserts,  especially. 

The  sohd  particles  of  smoke  (soot),  the  pollen  of  flowers,  the 
spores  of  plants  which,  like  the  puff-ball,  do  not  blossom,  are  also 
abimdant  in  the  atmosphere.  These  various  sorts  of  dust  are 
picked  up  and  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

Explosive  volcanoes  often  send 
great  quantities  of  rock  matter,  broken 
up  into  fine  particles,  high  into  the  air. 
This  is  volcanic  dust.  It  is  also  called 
volcanic  ^^ash/'  but  this  name  is  not  a 
good  one,  because  the  dust  is  not  the 
product  of  burning.  It  is  lava  blown 
into  tiny  bits  (Fig.  23). 

In  August,  1883,  a  violent  volcanic 
eruption  took  place  on  the  Island  of 
Krakatoa,  between  Java  and  Sumatra, 
and  half  the  island  was  blown  away. 
At  the  same  time,  enormous  quantities 
of  dust  were  shot  up  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  several  miles,  and 
then  blown  great  distances  before  they  fell.  Dust  in  the  air  affects 
the  sunlight  coming  through  it.  When  the  sun  is  low,  as  at  sunset, 
the  dust  affects  the  light  so  as  to  give  color  to  the  western  sky. 
After  the  eruption,  the  bright  sunsets  occurred  at  first  near  Kra^ 
katoa,  and  then  farther  and  farther  away.  In  this  way  it  was 
estimated  that  the  volcanic  dust  was  carried  completely  around  the 
earth,  and  that  it  took  only  about  fifteen  days  to  make  the  circuit. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  some  of  the  dust  was  still  in  the  air  three 
years  after  the  eruption,  and  that  a  portion  of  it  went  several  times 
around  the  earth  before  settling.  It  is  probable  that  the  dust  from 
this  single  volcanic  eruption  found  its  way  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  This  shows  how  long  dust  may  be  held  in  the  air,  and  how 
far  it  ma}-  be  carried. 

Dust  in  the  lower  part  of  the  air  is  not  usually  held  so  long  or 
carried  so  far,  partly  because  the  winds  are  less  strong,  and  partly 


Fig.  23. — Particles  of  volcanic 
duBt  greatly  magnified. 
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because  the  dust  is  blown  against  all  sorts  of  obstacles,  such  as  hills, 
trees,  etc.,  which  cause  it  to  lodge. 

A  httle  dust  reaches  the  earth  from  space  outside  the  earth. 
"Shooting  stars''  are  small  bits  of  solid  matter  which  enter  the 
atmosphere  from  outside  space.  In  falling  toward  the  earth,  they 
become  glowing  hot,  because  of  friction  with  the  air  through  which 
they  pass.  Before  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  air,  they  are 
broken  into  tiny  particles  of  dust.  A  great  deal  of  dust  reaches  the 
earth  this  way  every  day.  This  dust  is  sometimes  called  cosmic,  or 
meteoric  duM.  Some  solid  bodies  coming  into  the  air  from  outside 
space  are  so  large  that  they  are  not  altogether  broken  up  into  dust 
in  the  atmosphere.  When  pieces  of  larger  size  reach  the  land,  they 
are  called  meteorites. 

How  held  in  the  air.  The  particles  of  dust  are  very  much 
heavier  than  the  air,  and  gravity  tends  to  bring  them  down.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  particles  remain  suspended  in  the  air  (1)  because 
they  are  so  small  that  they  do  not  fall  readily;  and  (2)  because 
there  are  many  upward  currents  in  the  air  which  overcome  the 
effect  of  gravity,  and  carry  the  particles  upward.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere  is  always  settling  somewhere,  and 
the  supply  is  being  constantly  renewed. 

Distribution.  Since  the  wind  is  always  blowing,  it  is  probable 
that  dust  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  every  square  mile  of  the  earth's  surface  may  have 
received  dust  from  every  square  mile  of  dry  land.  The  dust  which 
lodges  on  land  may  be  picked  up  and  blown  about  again  and  again, 
but  that  which  falls  into  the  ocean,  or  into  other  bodies  of  water,  is 
safe  from  further  disturbance  by  the  wind. 

Deposits  of  dust.  From  the  flood  plains  of  such  rivers  as  the 
Missouri,  clouds  of  dust  are  swept  up  and  out  over  the  neighboring, 
highlands,  whenever  the  surface  of  the  flood  plain  is  dry  and  the  wind 
strong.  The  deposits  of  such  dust  on  the  highlands  in  any  one  year 
are  not  great,  but  in  the  course  of  centuries  they  may  become  very 
thick. 

In  parts  of  China,  and  Europe,  and  over  extensive  areas  in  the 
Mississippi  basin,  there  is  a  layer  of  peculiar  earthy  material,  a  large 
part  of  which  was  deposited  by  the  wind,  as  dust  is  now  being 
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Fig.  24.  —Bluff  of  loess  at  Kansas  City.     (Mo.  deol.  Sur\-.) 


fie:    -■'>• — ravaili'  nf  :i  erniip  of  IniiMine^  in   a  Mnff  of  !•  »•'•*>.  rmvince  of 
Sh;iii>i.  Chiiia.      ■  liii'htholVii.  ■ 
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deposited  on  the  bluflfs  of  the  Missouri  and  some  other  rivers.  This 
material  is  known  as  loesSj  the  particles  of  which  are  smaller  than 
sand  grains,  but  larger  than  particles  of  clay.  In  China,  the  loess 
is  said  to  be  several  hundred  feet  thick  in  some  places,  but  in  the 
United  States  it  is  rarely  more  than  30  to  50  feet  thick.  It  makes  a 
most  fertile  soil  in  regions  where  the  climate  is  not  too  dry. 

Steep  slopes  or  cliffs  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  loess  after  its 
deposition.  Such  slopes  often  stand  for  a  long  time,  even  when 
they  are  nearly  vertical  (Fig.  24)..  In  parts  of  China,  the  people 
have  excavated  houses  in  successive  tiers  in  these  steep  slopes 
(Fig.  25). 

Dust  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  buried  cities  in  which  many 
people  once  lived.  Nineveh  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  this 
way. 

Deposits  of  volcanic  dust.  The  volcanic  dust  which  falls  close 
about  the  volcanoes  is  not  the  work  of  the  wind  chiefly,  though  the 
wind  often  blows  volcanic  dust  great  distances,  in  such  quantities 
as  to  make  thick  beds.  In  some  parts  of  Nebraska,  for  example, 
there  are  deposits  of  volcanic  dust  30  feet  thick,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  nearest  known  volcano. 

Since  dust  is  being  blown  from  the  land  to  the  sea  all  the  time, 
and  since  the  sea  is  not  making  an  equal  return  of  material  to  the 
land,  the  wind  tends  to  lower  the  land  and  to  build  up  the  sea 
bottom. 

Sand 

Sources.  Even  gentle  winds  pick  up  and  carry  dust;  strong 
ones  pick  up  and  carry  grains  of  sand,  and  even  very  small  pebbles. 
Like  dust,  sand  is  blown  about  only  when  it  is  dry.  Abundant 
sand  is  found  along  many  shores  of  seas  and  lakes,  on  the  bottoms 
of  some  river  valleys,  in  desert  regions,  and  in  certain  other  situa- 
tions. In  most  of  these  places,  the  sand  is  dry  at  times,  and  in 
some  of  them  it  is  dry  most  of  the  time. 

Lodgment  of  wind-blown  sand.  Sand  is  not  often  carried  up  so 
high  as  dust,  nor  do  the  grains  remain  so  long  in  the  air.  Because 
they  are  larger,  they  fall  more  rapidly  (why?)  when  the  wind  is 
checked.  Because  they  are  carried  chiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  they  are  likely  to  be  stopped  by  obstacles  of  all  sorts 
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on  the  surface.  Thus  even'  tree,  log,  stump,  building,  and  fence, 
and  every  mound  and  hill  against  which  sand  is  blown,  is  likely  to 
cause  some  of  it  to  lodge,  just  as  it  may  cause  drifting  snow  to  lodge. 
It  follows  that  sand,  instead  of  being  scattered  more  or  less  evenly 
over  the  surface,  as  dust  is,  is  often  left  in  mounds  and  ridges, 
resembling  snow  drifts. 

Dunes.  Mounds  and  ridges  of  wind-blown  sand  are  dunes. 
They  may  begin  their  growth  about  almost  anything  on  the  surface 
which  blocks  the  way  (Fig.  26).  After  l)eing  started,  a  dune  be- 
comes an  obstacle  to  blowing  sand,  and  as  more  sand  lodges  against 


Fig.  20 -The  beginning  of  a  dune.     Sand  has  lodged  about   the  tufts  of 
vegetation     Shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  south  of  Chicago.     (Cowles.) 


it,  the  dune  grows.  Dunes  sometimes  roach  a  height  of  several  hun- 
dred feet,  but  small  dunes  arc  much  more  u.<ual.  Fips.  27-29.  show 
dunes  of  various  fonns. 

Distribution  of  dunes.  Dunes  are  found  mostly  near  the  sources 
of  abundant  dry  sand.  They  are  common  alonir  much  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coMst  of  the  rnitcd  States,  wlicro  the  san«l  is  wa<lioil  up  ini  the 
bcacli  1)V  the  waves.  When  it  dries,  it  may  ])(H*i>ine  The  prey  of  the 
wind.  Winds  from  the  west  blow  tli island  into  the  sea:  those  fn>m 
other  directions.  ])ut  esj>ecially  from  the  ea<t.  ilril't  it  up  imxn  the 
land.  Dunes  alumnd  aloiiLr  the  eastern  side  <»f  Lake  Michiiran.  an.l 
s«)me  of  them  are  very  larire:  but  there  are  few  on  t]i(»  west  shor*?. 
This  is  because  tlie  j)revaiiin.Lr  winijs  are  fn>m  the  west.     The  sand 


i'lG.  L — Dunes  ulonir  a,  river.     The  dunes  have  the  shape 
ot  muuiiJa.      8c:ile  about  2  miles  per  inch.      (U.  8. 


M  I  a  B  2  G  A  N 


Fio.  2  —  Dunca  ut  tlie  south  eod  of  Lakt*  Mkhignn.  All  tbe  elevations  shown 
on  Uif  map  are  dune«,  whkh  ww.  rMjjf.'-ljke  rather  llian  mouml-liko. 
Scale  ahout  1  iniU*  per  inch.  Contour  interval,  10  ft.    (U.  S.  Geol.  &tuv 


^ 


Fio.  3  —Dunes  tm  Iht'  plains  of  western  Nebraska.     Scale  about  3  milea  tj^i^ 
mch.     Contour  imeival  20  ft.     <;U.  S.  UviA.  ^\«^.> 
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Fig.  27. — A  group  of  dunes  jit  tho  liead  of  Lake  Michigan,     (Cowles.) 


rig.  2S. — Wind  ripples  on  tlie  surface  of  a  dune.     Western  United  State 

(U.  S.  Geol.  Surw) 
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of  the  east  (leeward)  shore  is  blown  up  on  the  land,  while  that  on  the 
west  shore  is  generally  blown  into  the  lake.  Dunes  are  also  more 
frequent  on  the  leeward  than  on  the  windward  side  of  river  valleys. 
Thus  where  westerly  winds  prevail,  as  in  most  of  the  Uniteil  States, 
most  of  the  dunes  along  valleys  are  on  their  east  sides.  Dunes 
alx)und  over  thousands  of  scjuare  miles  of  land  in  the  semi-arid 
parts  of  the  Great  Plains,  as  in  western  Nebraska  and  western 
Kansas.  Dunes  of  great  size  occur  also  in  the  central  part  of 
Wyoming,  and  they  reach  their  greatest  development  in  still  drier 
regions,  such  as  the  Sahara.     In  some  places,  dunes  are  the  most 


Fig.  29. — Desert  dunes  near  Hiskni,  Algeria.     (Lenmx.) 


conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape.  They  are.  on  the  whole, 
more  common  on  plains  and  low  plateaus,  than  in  mountains. 

Associated  with  the  dunes  there  are  often  depressions,  some  of 
which  have  no  outlets.  Some  of  these  depressions  wer*^  sccxiped  out 
by  the  wind,  and  some  of  them  were  sluit  in  by  the  builrlinii:  up  of 
sand  drifts  iiImkU  them. 

Destructiveness  of  wind-blown  sand.  The  j)ilinir  up  of  siin«i 
\wn  dunes  s<)nietiiii(\<  does  irrcaT  daiiiaiie.  Fann  lam  Is,  especially 
iM-ar  sra  coasts,  have  been  covtM'rd  in  tliis  way.  aii«l  forests  of  lame 
trees  liav(»  been  buried  Kiir.  -7».  Soni(»  trees  make  heroie  eftorts 
to  inaiiitai?!  their  life  aL;aiii-t  ihe  biiryini:  sand<.  by  sen<linir  out 
roots  from  their  brandies,  after  tli(»  trunks  below  the  brain-hes  have 
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been  buried.  In  this  way,  they  may  survive  until  they  are  covered 
almost  to  their  tops.  Sometimes  the  sand  buries  buildings,  and 
occasionally  it  causes  much  trouble  alohg  railways,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  30.  Many  caravans  have  been  destroyed  in  the  African 
desert  by  sand  storms. 

Migration  of  dunes*    Sand  is  being  blown  from  the  windward 
side  of  a  dune  and  dropped  on  the  leeward  side,  much  of  the  time. 


Fig.  30. — Sand  drifted  over  a  railway.     One  rail  shows  at  the  left-hand  side. 
Rowena,  Wash.    (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.) 


This  continued  shifting  of  sand  to  the  leeward  side,  results  in  a  slow 
migration  of  the  dune  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

We  may  get  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  dunes  migrate,  in 
various  ways.  When  dunes  which  buried  forests  move  on,  the  trees 
which  were  covered  and  killed,  may  be  seen  again,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
31.  The  onward  movement  of  the  dune  sand  may  uncover  other 
things  also.  At  one  locality  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  a  sand 
area  was  used  for  a  cemetery.  The  wind  has  now  blowTi  away 
enough  sand  to  leave  the  bones  of  the  buried  bodies  on  the  surface. 
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Buildings  buried  by  dunes  are  sometimes  brought  to  light  again 
after  the  dune  has  moved  on. 


Fig.  31, — A  resurrected  forest.     After  burying  and  killing  the  forest,  the 
sand  has  blown  away,  exposing  the  dead  trees.     (Sly era.) 

So  disastrous  is  the  migration  of  dunes  along  some  coasts,  that 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  If  a  dune  is  covered  with  vegetation, 
its  position  is  not  likely  to  be  changed  so  long  as  the  plants  remain, 


Fig.  32. — Dune  sand  hold  by  bnish  fences  on  Kurisrhe  Xehrung. 

for  the  plants  hold  down  tho  sand.     Trees,  .shrubs,  etc.,  which  will 
grow  in  sand  are  sometimes  planted  on  dunes,  as  soon  as  they  are 
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formed,  to  prevent  further  drifting  (Fig  32) .  This  is  done  at  various 
points  along  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  where  land  is  valuable, 
and  it  has  been  done  to  some  extent  in  our  own  country,  as  at  San 
Francisco,  where  the  westerly  winds  tend  to  drift  sand  in  from  the 
shore.  Fig.  33  shows  the  effect  of  a  clump  of  trees  in  holding  sand. 
All  the  dune  except  that  part  held  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  has  been 
blown  away. 

Eolian  (wind-blown)  sand  is  not  always  heaped  up  into  dunes. 
It  is  sometimes  spread  somewhat  evenly  over  the  surface  where  it 
lodges.     Eolian  sand  is  therefore  more  widespread  than  dunes  are. 


■TPP 

^^1 

^H 

1 

Fig.  33. — ^The  remnant  of  a  dune  held  by  roots.    The  surrounding  sand  not 
so  held  has  been  blown  away.    Head  of  Lake  Michigan.     (Cowles.) 


The  surface  of  wind-blown  sand  is  often  marked  by  ripple-marks 
(Fig.  28),  very  like  the  ripple-marks  on  the  surface  of  sand  depos- 
ited beneath  water. 

Gradational  effects.  Much  sand  is  blown  from  the  land  into 
the  sea;  but  the  waves  wash  some  of  it  up  on  the  beach  again. 
While  the  one  process  reduces  the  volume  of  the  land,  and  the  other 
increases  it,  the  relative  importance  of  these  two  is  not  known. 
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The  amount  of  dust  and  sand  shifted  about  on  the  land,  or  from 
the  land  to  the  sea,  by  the  wind,  is  very  great.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  violent  dust-storms,  the  amount  of  dust  and  sand  in  the 
air  may  amount  to  126,000  tons  per  cubic  mile  of  air.  The  average 
amount  is  probably  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of 
this  amount. 

Abrasion  by  the  wind.  Sand  blown  against  a  surface  of  rock 
has  the  effect  of  a  sand-blast ,  and  wears  away  the  rock.   If  some  parts 


Fig.  34.— Erosion  columns  in  Monument  Park,  Colo.;    partly  the  product 
of  wind  erosion.     (Fairbanks.) 

of  the  surface  against  which  sand  is  driven  are  harder  than  others, 
the  softer  parts  are  worn  the  more  rapidly.  Where  abundant  sand 
is  driven  by  the  wind,  project in«r  rocks  are  often  carved  into  fanta:?- 
tic  fonns  {V\<is.  34  and  35).  Abrasion  by  wind-driven  sand  is  of 
little  conseciuence  in  a  plain  country  where  the  climate  is  moist, 
and  where  l)are  rock  is  rarely  exposed:  but  it  is  of  much  consequence 
in  arid  and  semi-arid  reirions  where  the  topography  is  rou<rh,  and 
where  hills  and  points  of  hare  rock  are  numerous.  Wind-driven 
c^i/st  ivears  the  surface  of  rock  much  less  than  saud  does. 
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2.    The  Chemical  Work  of  the  Air 

The  chemical  changes  produced  by  the  air  on  soil  and  rocks  can- 
not be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  chemistry;  but  cer- 
tain familiar  facts  will  help  us  to  see  the  general  nature  of  th^e 
changes. 

When  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  such  as  a  knife-blade,  is  left  in  the 
moist  air,  it  rusts.  In  the  process  of  rusting,  both  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  water  have  entered  into  combination  with  the  iron,  and 


Fig.  35. — Rock  carved  by  wind-blown  amd.     Near  Klondike,  Wyoming. 

the  iron  rust  contains  all  three  substances,  united  into  one.  The 
iron  rust  scales  off,  and  a  knife-blade  will  soon  be  ''eaten  away"  if 
the  rusting  is  allowed  to  go  on. 

Similar  changes  take  place  in  some  rocks.  Iron  is  present  in 
many  of  them,  and  this  iron  rusts  much  as  the  knife-blade  does. 
Other  parts  of  the  atmosphere  also  help  to  change  some  of  the 
minerals  of  the  common  rocks,  and  in  most  cases  the  rocks  crumble 
in  consequence. 

Weathering.     All  changes  of  the  surface  rocks  which  make  them 
crumble  are  parts  of  the  general  process  of  weathering^  which  in- 
cludes most  of  the  natural  processes  by  which  rock  at  or  iv^^\  \\\^ 
surface*  is  made  to  change  its  form  or  coVot,  ot  lo  \ci^fc  \\a  ^^^^ij^-"^- 
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The  processes  of  weathering  are  very  important.  Much  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil  (mantle  rock)  of  the  earth  have  been  made  by  them, 
and  the  weathering  of  the  rock  prepares  it  for  ready  transportation 
by  wind  and  water. 

3.   Changes  Brought  about  under  the  Influence  of  the  Air 

The  surface  of  the  land  is  subject  to  great  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, which  are  of  importance  in  various  ways. 

Freezing  and  thawing.  In  many  regions  where  the  surface  is 
well  covered  with  soil,  it  freezes  in  winter;  that  is,  the  water  in 
it  freezes,  and  the  soil  becomes  solid.  While  frozen  it  cannot  be 
blown  or  washed  away.  In  low  temperatures,  too,  the  moisture 
which  falls  from  the  atmosphere  falls  as  snow  instead  of  rain,  and 
does  not  have  the  same  effect  on  the  land  as  rain.  When  the  snow 
melts,  the  water  runs  over  the  surface  much  as  rain-water  would; 
but  if  the  soil  beneath  the  melteil  snow  is  frozen,  the  effect  of  the 
running  water  is  slight. 

Where  the  soil  Ls  thin,  the  waters  which  sink  may  freeze  in  the 
cracks  of  the  rocks  beneath.  Since  water  expands  about  one-tenth 
on  freezing,  the, ice  which  forms  in  the  cracks  acts  like  a  wedge, 
prying  the  rock  apart.  The  effect  of  expansion  during  freezing  is 
illustrated  by  the  breaking  of  a  bottle  in  which  water  is  allowed  to 
freeze.  This  process  of  rock-braaking  is  most  important  where  there 
is  abundant  moisture,  and  where  the  changes  of  temperature  above 
and  below  the  freezing-point  of  water  are  frequent.  This  is  the 
case  in  middle  latitudes,  or  in  altitudes  which  have  the  temperatures 
of  middle  latitudes. 

Expansion  and  contraction  of  rock:  rock-breaking.  When  solid 
rock  has  no  covering  of  loose  material,  as  is  often  the  case  on  steep 
slopes,  it  is  heated  by  day  and  cooled  by  night.  At  high  altitudes, 
and  especially  on  slopes  and  cliffs  exposed  to  the  noonday  sun,  the 
daily  changes  of  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  rock  are  great. 
In  such  places,  the  surface  of  the  rock  may  become  very  hot  while 
the  sun  shines.  Heat  expands  rock,  and  as  the  heated  part  expands, 
it  is  likely  to  scale  off  from  the  part  l>eneath  (Figs.  36  and  37).  As 
the  sun  goes  down,  the  surface  cools  and  contracts.    The  outermost 
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Fig.  36. — ^The  shelling  off  of  a  granite  bowlder  near  East  Tensleep  Lake, 

Wyoming.     (Hole.) 


Fig.  37. — A  peculiar  form  of  shelling  off,  or  exfoliation,  in  erauvte\  C^v^^srcvv^ 

(U.S.Geol.Surv.^ 
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film  of  rock  cools  first  and  most,  and  tends  to  break.  The  breaking 
of  cool  glass  by  touching  it  with  hot  water,  or  of  hot  glass  by  touch- 
ing it  with  cold  water,  involves  the  same  principle. 

The  breaking  of  rock  by  heating  and  cooling,  even  when  ice  is 


Fig.  38. — A  cement  walk  broken  under  expansion  by  sun-heat. 

not  formed,  is  very  common.  On  hot  days  in  summer,  the  blocks 
of  cement  in  cement  walks  sometimes  expand  so  much  that  they 
arch  up  where  they  mw^t  (Fitr.  3Sj.     This  results  in  the  breaking  of 


Fig  39. — KxfoliMtifni  on  :i  inrMintaiii  ^l  »|>o.     Mount  Starr-Kine.  C'alifoniia. 

the  cement.  The  lioat  c»f  the  >un  sninct lines  so  expands  the  rook  in 
the  floor  of  a  rork  (|Uarry.  that  it  is  similarly  bowctl  up  and  broken. 
This  hu.<  hci-n  <rr]i  more  than  niiof  in  the  limestone  quarries  about 
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Chicago.  Many  bowlders  which  lie  on  the  surface  are  seen  to  be 
"shelling  off  '*  (Fig.  36),  and  the  same  thing  is  sometimes  seen  on 
mountain  tops  (Fig.  39).  In  high  mountain  regions  where  the 
changes  of  temperature  of  the  rock  are  great  and  sudden,  the  exposed 
rock  is  often  much  broken.  So  far  has  this  rock-breaking  gone,' 
that  the  surface  of  many  a  sharp  mountain  peak  is  covered  with 
cracked  and  broken  rock,  so  insecure  that  a  touch  or  a  step  will 
loosen  many  pieces  and  start  them  down  the  mountain  (Fig.  40). 


Fig.  40. — Crumbling  on  a  mountain  top      Kearsarge  Pass,  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains      Changes  of  temperature  one  cause  of  the  broken  rock. 

Great  piles  of  such  debris  (called  talus)  bury  the  bases  of  many  of 
the  western  mountains  to  the  depth  of  many  hundreds  of  feet  (Fig. 
41).  The  pieces  of  talus  range  from  tiny  bits  up  to  masses  tons  in 
weight. 

This  process  of  rock-breaking  is  a  phase  of  weathering.    The 
debris  loosened  in  this  way  moves  from  higher  to  lower  levels  under 
the  influence  of  gravity,  if  it  moves  at  all.    The  general  effect  of 
the  process  is  to  make  high  places  lower,  and  to  bvAdM^Vs^V^^x^sSa. 
about  the  bases  o^  steeD  slopes. 
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The  breaking  of  rock  through  changes  of  temperature  is  not  the 
work  of  the  atmosphere;  but  the  atmosphere  has  much  influence 
on  the  changes  of  temperature  on  which  the  process  depends. 


Fig.  41. — ^Talus  at  the  foot  of  a  peak  in  the  Wasatch  Range.     (ChamberiinO 

SUMM.\RY 

On  the  whole,  the  tendency  of  the  work  of  the  atmosphere  and  ol 
the  work  which  is  controlled  by  it  is  to  lower  (degrade)  the  surface 
of  the  land,  and  to  loosen  materials  of  the  surface  so  that  they  may 
be  readily  moved  to  lower  levels  by  other  agencies.  The  most  im- 
portant phase  of  this  work  is  weathering,  or  the  preparation  of  mate- 
rial lor  removal  by  other  and  more  powerful  agents  of  erosion.  As 
we  shall  see,  however,  the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only  agent  con- 
cerned in  weathering  (see  p.  68). 
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CHAPTER  III 
GROUND-WATER 

General  Facts  about  Land-water 

Water  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  agents  working  on  the  land. 
Its  activity  is  seen  on  every  slope  whenever  it  rains  hard,  and  it  is 
seen  in  every  stream,  and  in  the  waves  of  lakes  and  seas.  Even 
the  water  in  the  soil  and  in  the  rocks  beneath  the  soil  is  active,  as 
we  shall  see. 

The  great  activity  of  surface-water,  like  that  of  air,  is  due  to  the 
ease  with  which  it  moves;  but  since  water  weighs  much  more  than 
air,  it  has  more  force,  and  produces  greater  results. 

Source  of  land-water.  The  water  on  the  land  and  in  the  soil 
and  rocks  has  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  which  always  contains 
some  moisture  in  the  form  of  vxUer  vapor.  This  vapor  cannot  be 
seen,  but  it  is  constantly  passing  up  into  the  air  from  all  moist  sur- 
faces by  evaporation.  Thus  any  moist  surface  soon  becomes  dry 
in  the  sunshine  or  in  a  warm  room,  and  it  becomes  dry  because  its 
moisture  has  passed  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapor.  ^Evaporation 
is  going  on  all  the  time,  both  from  moist  land  surfaces,  and  from  the 
surface  of  water. 

Under  certain  conditions,  some  of  the  water  vapor  in  the  air  is 
condensed  into  drops,  and  these  drops  fall  as  rain;  or,  if  the  temper- 
ature at  which  the  vapor  condenses  is  below  the  freezing-point,  the 
moisture  freezes  as  it  condenses,  forming  snowflakes  instead  of  rain- 
drops. The  moisture  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere,  whether  in 
the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  is  called  precipitation.  The  precipitation 
on  the  land  each  year  would  make  a  layer  of  water  something  like 
three  feet  deep,  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  if  it  all  fell  at  one  time 
and  were  equally  distributed.  In  other  words,  the  average  amount 
of  precipitation  on  the  land  is  probably  between  35  and  40  inches 
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a  year,  if  we  count  a  foot  of  snow  as  an  inch  of  water.    Forty  inches  • 
of  water  over  the  whole  of  the  land  would  make  about  35,000  cubic 
miles  of  water.    Since  the  rivers  cany  only  about  6,500  cubic  miles 
of  water  to  the  sea  each  year,  it  is  clear  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
rainfall  is  not  carried  to  the  sea  by  rivers. 

The  fate  of  rain-water.  The  water  which  falls  as  rain  does  not 
remain  long  where  it  fell.  Some  of  it  sinks  beneath  the  surface, 
some  of  it  forms  pools  or  lakes^  some  of  it  runs  off  over  the  surface, 
and  some  of  it  goes  back  into  the  air  by  evaporation. 

Tiie  amount  of  the  rainfall  which  disappears  in  these  different 
ways  is  not  the  same  for  all  places.  When  the  rain  falls  on  a  steep 
slope,  the  water  runs  off,  and  little  sinks  in  or  evaporates.  If  it  falls 
rapidly,  less  sinks  in  an(J  more  runs  off  over  the  surface  than  if  it  falls 
slowly.  ;More  rain-water  sinks  into  loose  soil,  such  as  sand  or  gravd, 
than  into  compact  soil,  such  as  clay,  and  when  the  soil  on  whichj^in 
falls  already  contains  much  water,  less  can  enter  than  if  the  soil  were 
dr}\  Vegetation  hinders  the  flow  of  water  over  slopes,  and  holds 
it  longer  on  the  surface,  giving  it  more  time  to  sink  in.  WTiere"the^ 
air  is  very  dry,  more  of  the  rainfall  evaporates,  leaving  less  to-ruD_ 
off  or  sink  in.  ^    " " 

The  water  which  sinks  into  the  ground  becomes  ground-water, 
and  that  which  flows  off  over  the  surface,  without  sinking,  is  the 
immediate  run-off.  Much  of  the  ground-water  finally  comes  to  the 
surface  again,  as  in  springs,  and  some  of  it  joins  the  immediate  run- 
off in  the  streams.  All  the  water  which  the  streams  cany,  whether 
it  has  been  beneath  the  surface  or  not,  is  the  run-off. 

Grouni>-w.\ter 

Its  existence.  The  existence  of  abundant  ground-water  is 
known  in  many  ways.  (1)  In  farming  regions,  there  are  wells  on 
almost  every  farm,  and  all  arc  supplied  with  water.  Illinois  has 
more  than  250,0(K)  farms,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
wells  in  the  state  is  double  the  number  of  farms.  The  number  of 
wells  in  the  Unite<l  States  must  Ik?  several  millions,  and  the  amount 
of  water  drawn  out  throui]:li  ihein  each  day  is  very  jrreat;  yet  the 
wells  rarely  go  dry.     (2)  In  deep  mines  huge  pumps  are  often  kept 
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^f  wnrl^  ^n  f%  f  jmA^  in  QrHf^y  t^  Jf^ftp  flift  mincs  dry  enough  jor  men 
to  workjn  thejtn.  (3)  Spring  are  common  in  many  regions,  and 
their  water  comes  from  beneath  the  siirface.  These  facts  showjihiat 
th£,JflftPunt  oT  ground- water  is  large. 

Its  source.  Rain-water  and  snow-water  are  continually  sinking 
beneath  the  surface,  and  as  we  know  of  no  other  source  whence  it 
might  come,  it  is  thought  that  the  water  in  the  ^iMigd  is  rain- 
w^ater  and  melted  8noK.^hick  has  su^^jjtenedth  the  surface. 

The   connection   between   rain  and  ground-water  is  shown  in 
different  ways.    Many  shallow  wells  and  some  springs  go  dry  in  times 
of   drought,  but  when  the  drought  is  broken  by  renewed.  rainfftU,  - 
"TKewells  have  water  agai^,  andjihe.^rings  flow^ 

Descent  of  ground-water.    The  rain-watey  sinks  into  the  fj^\\  a-nrL 
^pk  through  pores  and  cracks.  ^  In  the  soil  and  subsoil,  pores  are 
more  common  than  crac^sTbut  in  the  solid  rock  beneath  the  soil, 
cracks  are  common,  and  much  water  goes  down  through  theiu.     It 
musfdescendas  far  as  there  are  cracks  and'pores. " 

The  rocks  near  tha-«»&ce  JjaVe  jnore  and  Ijirgej:  pores  and 
cracks  tKimlhose  at  greater  degths.  Most  pores  and  cracks  become 
very  small  at  a  depth  of  a  mile  or  two,  and  it  is  probable  that  none 
eSsl  below  a  depth  of  five  or  six  mil^.  If  this  is  true,  water  does 
not  descend  more  than  five  or  six  miles. 

The  ground-water  surface.    If  a  series  of  wells  be  dug  in  a  flat 

region,  where  the  soil  and  the  rocks  below  the  soil  are  everywhere 

the  same,  the  wells  would  have  to  be  dug  to  about  the  same  depth 

.  in  order  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  water.    This  is  illustrated 


Fig.  42. — Diagram  showing  a  series  of  wells  sunk  in  a  flat  tract  of  land. 

by  Fig.  42.  If  the  well  at  a  is  dug  to  a  given  depth,  a  well  at  b 
will  need  to  be  dug  to  about  the  same  depth  in  order  to  secure  an 
equal  supply  of  water.    Other  wells  at  c  and  d  will  also  have  to  be 
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about  equally  deep.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  waler  in  the 
several  wells  will  stand  at  about  the  same  level.  Thk-means  that 
the  rocks  and  subsoil  of  the  region,  below  the  level  of  the  water 
inrihe  several  wells^  are  full  of  water.  The  surface  below  wTiich  tKe 
suBsoil  ahij  rock  are  full  of  water  in  any  given  region  is  the  watier 
surface  fBi*  that  region.  The  water  surface  is  sometimes  called  the" 
vxiter  table.  In  one  region,  the  water  table  may  be  10  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  land,  and  in  another,  100  feet.  In  dry  regions 
it  may  be  even  deeper;  but  where  the  precipitation  is  enough  for 
successful  farming,  the  water  surface  is  seldom  more  than  a  few 
score  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  land.  The  surface  soil  is  rarely 
full  of  water  except  immediately  after  a  heavy  rain,  or  when  snow 
is  melting. 

Amount  of  ground-water.  The  amount  of  ground-water  is  not 
known,  for  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  it  accurately.  The  best 
estimates  which  have  been  made  indicate  that  the  water  in  the  soil, 
rocks,  etc.,  of  the  land  would  probably  make  a  layer  something  like 
1,000  feet  deep,  i^  it  were  .^^pread  out  over  the  surface  of  the  land. 

The  movement  of  ground-water.  The  ground-water  is  con- 
stantly moving.  This  is  shown  in  many  ways.  (1)  If  all  the  water 
be  pumped  out  of  a  well,  it  soon  fills  again  about  to  its  former  level, 
and  this  shows  that  water  flows  in.  (2)  The  constant  flow  of  the 
thousands  of  springs  shows  that  ground-water  is  in  movement,  for 
its  movement  supplies  the  water  of  the  springs.  (3)  The  flow 
(seepage)  of  water  into  mines,  quarries,  etc.,  tells  the  same  story. 

The  reasons  why  ground-water  moves  may  be  readily  under- 
stood. The  rain  does  not  fall  equally  everywhere.  If  there  is  a 
heavy  shower  in  one  part  of  a  flat  region,  where  the  ground-water 
surface  is  level,  the  soil  and  rock  where  the  rain  falls  become  filled 
with  water,  and  as  a  result,  the  ground-water  surface  is  there  raised 
temporarily.  Under  these  conditions,  the  ground-water  will  flow 
from  the  place  where  the  water  surface  is  higher,  to  the  place  where 
it  is  lower.  In  the  subsoil  or  rock,  the  water  spreads  more  slowly 
than  it  would  at  the  surface,  because  it  does  not  move  readily 
through  the  small  pores  and  cracks. 

The  ground-water  surface  is  not  always  level,  even  in  a  region 
where  the  rainfall  is  yniform.     Other  things  Ixjinc:  equal,  it  is  higher 
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beneath  high  land,  and  lower  beneath  low  land_(Fig._43),  and  in 
this  ease,  the  water  under  the  fngher  land  moves  out  to  lower  lands. 
The  tendency  is  for  the  water  surface  below  the  high  land  to  sink 
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Fig.  43. — Diagram  illustrating  the  position  of  the  ground- water  surface  (the 
dotted  line)  in  a  region  of  uneven  topography. 

until  it  is  as  low  as  that  beneath  the  low  land;  but  in  moist  climates, 
it  rains  so  often  that  the  water  surface  under  the  hills  almost  never 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  surrounding  low  lands,  before 
it  is  raised  again  by  rains.  Ground-water  is  therefore  almost 
always  moving  out  from  high  lands  to  low  lands. 

While  ground- water  usually  flows  in  the  direction  of  slope,  it  is 
sometimes  forced  upward.  Thus,  if  water  moving  down  through 
a  porous  layer  of  rock,  as  b  (Fig.  45),  between  beds,  such  as  d  and 
/,  which  do  not  allow  it  to  pass  through  them,  finds  an  opening, 
it  may  escape  upward,  forming  a  spring,  as  at  s'.  It  may  even  flow 
out  with  great  force,  as  shown  by  some  flowing,  or  artesian,  wells 
(Fig.  50).  Some  ground-water  flows  underground  to  the  sea  or  to 
lakes,  and  Issues^as^girings  beneiathjiem.  -  Some  ground-water, 
too,  seeps  out  in  such  small  quantities  as  not  to  appear  to  flow. 
In  this  case,  it  does  not  constitute  a  spring. 

Ground-water  moves  about  to  some  extent  in  other  ways. 
Some  of  it  is  taken  up  by  roots,  and,  passing  up  through  the  plants, 
comes  out  through  their  leaves  into  the  air.  Even  in  regions 
where  the  soil  appears  to  be  very  dry,  evaporation  is  going  on  all 
the  time.  The  pores  and  cracks  of  the  rock  down  to  the  water  sur- 
face are  full  of  air,  and  from  the  water  below,  vapor  passes  up  into 
the  air  in  the  rock  and  soil,  and  thence  into  the  air  above. 

The  rise  of  vapor  from  the  ground  may  be  proved  in  a  very 
simple  way.  If  a  rubber  blanket  be  spread  on  the  ground  on  a 
summer  night,  or  if  a  pan^be  inverted  on  the  soil,  the  under  side 
of  the  blanket  or  pan  will  often  be  dripping  wet  in  the  morning, 
before  the  heat  of  the  sun  afifects  it.    Had  the  cool  blanket  or  the 
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cool  metal  not  been  there  to  stop  it,  the 
moisture  from  below  would  have  escaped 
into  the  air  above  as  water  vapor.  It  is 
escaping  unseen  all  day  and  all  night,  and 
every  day  and  every  night,  over  all  land 
surfaces  wherever  the  air  in  the  soil  and 
below  it  is  more  moist  than  the  air  above. 
In  this  and  other  ways  the  ground-water 
is  constantly  used  up.  Rainfall  and  snow- 
fall, on  the  other  hand,  keep  renewing  its 
supply. 

It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  of  the 
water  which  sinks  beneath  the  surface 
sooner  or  later  comes  up  again  in  some 
one  of  these  various  ways;  but  a  very 
small  amount  of  it  unites  with  the  solid 
mineral  matter,  as  in  iron  rust  (p.  39). 
So  long  as  water  remains  in  the  solid  com- 
bination, it  does  not  again  escape  to  the 
surface. 

The  rate  at  which  ground-water  moves 
varies  greatly.  It  depends  chiefly  on  (1) 
the  porosity  of  the  rock  or  soil,  and  (2) 
the  pressure  of  the  water.  The  rate  at 
which  water  seeps  through  soils  from  irri- 
gating ditches  in  the  arid  lands  of  the 
West,  has  been  determined  in  many  places. 
In  most  soils,  the  rate  is  from  one  to  eight 
feet  per  day;  but  in  very  porous  soils,  it  is 
sometimes  as  much  as  50  feet  per  day. 
In  a  widespread  formation  of  sandstone 
which  underlies  southern  Wisconsin  and 
northern  IlUnois,  the  rate  of  movement  of 
ground-water  has  been  estimated  at  half 
a  mile  a  year.  At  this  rate  rain-water 
which  enters  this  formation  100  miles  from 
Chicago  (Fig.  44)  would  reach  that  city  in 
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about  200  years.  The  water  which  sinks  to  great  depths  and  into 
the  very  small  pores  and  cracks,  moves  with  extraordinary  slow- 
ness, and  some  of  it  remains  entrapped  within  the  rock  for  very 
long  periods  of  time. 

Springs 
All  water  issuing  from  beneath  the  surface  is  seepage.  Water 
issuing  through  a  natural  opening  in  such  quantity  as  tc  make  a 
distinct  current  is  a  spring.  Springs  may  occur  wherever  there  are 
natural  passageways  through  which  the  ground-water  may  reach 
the  surface.  Such  passageways  arise  in  various  ways.  Two  cases 
are  illustrated  by  Fig.  45.    Ixyime  case  the  water  descends  through 


Fig.  45. — Diagram  to  illustrate  two  types  of  springs,  as  explained  in  text. 
The  type  represented  by  s  is  more  common  than  the  other. 

a  more  or  less  porous  bed  of  rock,  c,  to  a  layer,  a,  which  is  compact. 
The  water  flows  along  this  layer  until  the  layer  comes  to  the 
surface  (or  ovicrops)  and  there  the  water  flows  out  as  a  spring,  ^. 
In  the  other  case,  the  water  moves  underground  through  the  po- 
rous layer  6,  under  pressure,  until  it  reaches  a  crack  which  leads  up 
to  the  surface.  If  the  crack  is  open  enough  to  afford  a  free  pas- 
sageway, the  water  may  follow  it  up  to  the  surface,  as  at  s'.  A 
spring  will  flow  in  such  a  situation  only  when  the  opening  is  lower 
than  the  water  surface  in  the  layer  of  rock  which  carries  the  water. 
This  sort  of  a  spring  is  similar  to  a  flowing  well  in  principle,  but  in 
the  latter  case  the  opening  is  made  by  man.  '      \^ 

Temperature.  The  temperature  of  spring-water  is  *xery  vari- 
able. Most  springs  seem  cold  in  warm  weath*,  and  ther'e  is  a 
popular  impression  that  springs  are  cooler  in  summer  than  in  winter; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  impression  arises  f roni  the  fact  that  the 
\£atei4^j[m(»li^ooler  than  the  air  in  summer^  and  so  seems  cold,  while 
Jn_^winter,^he  water  is  warmer  than  the  air,  and  so  seemS'ieSs  cold 
^hanjn ^s^agaer^  Springs  whose  waters  come  from  gfeaf  Hie'pths 
vary  little  in  temperature  during  tbfc  'j^^,  ^XjSkfc  >OciSiRfc  ^^^^2Rfc 
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sources  are  but  little  below  the  surface  are  colder  in  the  winter 
than  in  summer.  The  reason  is,  that  the  warmth  of  summer  and  the 
cold  of  winter  are  most  extreme  at  the  surface,  and  become  less 
so  with  increasing  depth.  Below  the  depth  of  50  or  60  feet,  in  mid- 
dle latitudes,  the  temperature  does  not  change  much  with  the  sea- 
sons, and  springs  which  draw  their  water  from  depths  greater  than 
50  or  60  feet  vary  little  in  temperature,  while  those  which  draw 
their  supply  from  lesser  depth » varj'  more. 

Some  springs  are  warm,  and  r^  few  are  hot.  Where  spring-water 
is  hot,  it  is  commonly  because  it  has  been  in  contact  with  hot  rock. 
In  many  cases,  the  hot  rock  is  probably  lava  which  has  come  up 
from  greater  depths  so  recently  that  it  has  not  yet  l^ecome  cold. 
It  may  be  lava  which  was  forced  upward  toward  the  surface  but 
not  to  it,  or  it  may  be  the  deeper  parts  of  lava  which  flowed  out  on 
the  surface.  There  are  more  than  3,000  hot  springs  in  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

Mineral  and  Medicinal  Springs.  All  spring-water  has  some 
mineral  matter  in  solution;  but  a  spring  is  not  commonly  called 
a  mineral  spring  unless  it  contains  (1)  much  mineral  matter,  (2) 
mineral  matter  which  is  unusual  in  spring-water,  or  (3)  mineral 
matter  which  is  conspicuous  either  because  of  its  color,  odor,  or 
taste. 

Many  mineral  springs  are  thought  —  and  sometimes  rightly  — 
to  have  healing  properties,  and  so  are  known  as  medicinal  springs. 
Many  of  the  famous  watering-places  and  resorts  for  invalids  are 
at  hot  mineral  springs.  The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  of  Carlsbad  (Bohemia)  are  examples.  Many  springs 
which  are  charged  with  gases  are  called  mineral  and  medicinal,  even 
though  their  waters  are  worthless  for  healing  purposes.  Hot  water 
dissolves  most  kinds  of  mineral  matter  more  easily  than  cold  water 
does,  and  so  hot  springs  generally  contain  much  mineral  matter. 

Geysers.  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  tlie  water  of  hot  springs 
is  forced  out  violently  from  time  to  time.  Such  springs  are  called 
geysers.  There  are  more  than  100  geysers  in  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  and  there  are  geysers  in  Iceland  and  in  New  Zealand, 
though  some  of  the  geysers  of  the  latter  island  were  destroyed  by 
volcanic  eruptions,  in  18S6.  ^  Geysers  occur  only  in  regions  of  recent 
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volcanic  activity.  Some  geysers  send  up  boiling  water  and  steam 
to  a  height  of  200  feet  or  more,  though  this  is  quite  above  the 
average. 

Some  geysers  erupt  frequently,  and  others  infrequently.  The 
eruptions  of  some  occur  at  regular  times,  and  those  of  others  take 
place  irregularly  One  of  the  geysers  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  is 
named  ''Old  Faithful,"  because  it  discharges  its  waters  at  nearly 


Fig.  46. — Giant  Geyser,  Yellowstone  National  Park.     (Wineman.) 

regular  periods  of  about  an  hour.  The  eruptions  from  this  geyser 
are,  however,  a  little  less  frequent  and  a  little  less  regular  than 
formerly.  In  general,  geysers  which  have  been  known  for  long 
periods  of  time  discharge  their  waters  less  and  less  frequently;  as 
time  goes  on. 

The  features  which  may  be  seen  generally  at  a  geyser  are  the 
following: 

(1)  An  opening  leading  down  to  unknowr^  de^\>css».   ^X>w3^'i^ 
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this  is  sometimes  called  the  geyser  tube,  it  is  probably  not  always 
in  the  form  of  a  tube.  (2)  A  shallow  basin  about  the  opening, 
often  filled  with  water.  This  is  sometimes,  though  not  always, 
in  the  top  of  a  mound.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  irregular  mound 
perforated  by  openings,  instead  of  a  basin  about  the  top  of  a  tube 
(Fig.  48).  Both  basins  and  mounds  are  composed  of  mineral  mat- 
ter (commonly  silica)  which  has  been  deposited  by  the  water  which 
has  issued  from  the  geyser.  (3)  At  the  time  of  discharge,  much 
steam  as  well  as  liquid  water  issues. 

It  seems  certain  that  steam  is  the  force  which  ejects  the  water 
from  a  geyser.     It  is  believed  (1)  that  ground-water  enters  the 
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Fig.  47.  —General  view  of  the  upper  Fire-Hole  Geyser  basin,  Yellowstone 
Park.     (Detroit  Photo.  Company.) 


geyser  tube  much  as  it  eaters  a  well;  (2)  that  the  walls  of  some 
part  of  the  tulx»  are  of  hot  rock;  (3)  that  the  water  in  the  tul>e  is 
brought  to  the  boiling  temj>erature  at  some  point  in  the  tulx?  below 
the  top  of  the  water:  and  (4)  that  when  this  takes  place,  the  water 
which  is  converted  into  vapor  expands  about  1.700  times  and  forces 
out  all  tlie  water  above. 

The  reason  wliy  the  water  in  a  geyser  tulx?  is  shot  out,  and  at 
intervals,  wliile  the  water  in  an  open  kettle  is  not,  is  found  in  the 
ditTerence  in  the  shape  of  the  vessels  holding  the  water.  When 
water  is  heated,  it  expands.  When  water  is  heated  in  a  kettle, 
rA'jt  nt  the  bottom  rises  readily  (the  motion  is  callei.!  convection)  to 
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the  top,  so  that  there  is  a  nearly  uniform  temperature  throughout. 
Any  water  vapor  that  may  be  formed  at  the  bottom  rises  readily 
through  the  water  and  escapes  into  the  air.  The  geyser  tube  is 
much  deeper  than  the  kettle,  and  in  places  its  diameter  is  probably 
small.  The  tube  is  also  more  or  less  crooked.  Both  its  smallness 
and  its  crookedness  interfere  with  the  rise  of  the  water  (by  convec- 
tion) heated  below,  and  the  result  is  that  water  below  the  surface  is 


Ji^Z. 


Fig.  48. — Cone  (or  crater)  of  Grotto  Geyser,  Yellowstone  Park.     (Detroit 
Photo.  Company.) 


brought  to  the  boiling  temperature,  under  conditions  which  do  not 
allow  the  vapor  to  escape  freely  into  the  air.  Hence  steam  iy 
formed  in  quantity  below  the  surface,  and  by  its  great  expansioB 
blows  out  the  water  above. 

If  a  stone  or  a  clod  of  earth,  or  almost  any  other  solid  object  be 
thrown  into  a  geyser,  its  eruption  may  often  be  hastened  a  little, 
because  such  things  interfere  with  the  convection  of  the  water  in 
the  tube.  They  help  to  hold  the  hot  water  down  where  it  is  being 
heated,  and  so  help  it  to  reach  a  boiling;  tempeT^\Axi^  ^V  ^<3a\^  v^es^ 
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below  the  surface  a  little  sooner  than  it  would  do  otherwise.  Soap, 
especially,  is  supposed  to  hasten  a  ge3rser's  eruption.  Its  effect  Ls 
probably  somewhat  less  than  is  usually  beUeved._  Anythmg  which 
thickens  the  water  hastens  the  eruption,  because  convection  is  less 
Ifee  in  a  thick  fluid  thaium  a  thin  one. 

Geyser-water  is  constantly  cooling  the  hot  rock  beneath  the 
surface,  and  in  time  the  rock  will  cease  to  be  hot  enough  to  boil  the 
water.  Geysers  will  then  cease  to  exist,  unless  new  supplies  of  hot 
lava  are  forced  up  from  below.  In  the  Yellowstone  Park,  some 
geysers  have  died  out  since  the  region  became  known,  but  little 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  New  geysers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
come  into  existence  in  the  same  region  during  this  period. 

Artesian  and  Flowing  Wells 
When  the  water  in  a  well  rises  to  or  above  the  surface,  the  well 
is  said  to  flow.  Flowing  wells  are  not  unlike  springs  whose  waters 
spout  up  as  they  issue.  The  chief  difference  between  them  is  that 
the  opening  in  one  case  is  natural,  while  in  the  other  it  was  made 
by  man.  Formerly,  artesian  wells  were  regarded  as  the  same  a£ 
flowing  wells.  Nowadays,  the  name  *' artesian"  is  often  appUed  tc 
deep  wells,  whether  they  flow  or  not.  The  name  ''artesian''  came 
from  Artois,  France,  where  there  was  a  famous  well  of  this  sort. 


Fig.  49. — Diagram  illustrating  the  conditions  fiivorihlo  for  artesian  wells. 
In  A.  th(?  |X)rous  bed  a  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  basin;   in  13,  it  merely  dips. 

Fi<r.  49  illustrates  the  general  comiitioiLs  necessary  for  flowing 
wells.  Tliey  are  the  following:  (I)  A  porous  layer  or  l)ed  of  rock, 
a,  underlyinj::  one  which  is  not  porous,  and  which  prevents  the  water 
from  escaping  upward  until  it  is  penetrated  by  the  well  hole,  w.  The 
porous  Ijcd  should  come  to  the  surface  in  a  region  which  is  somewhat 
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higher  than  the  site  of  the  well.  (2)  Enough  rainfall,  where  the 
porous  bed  comes  to  the  surface,  to  keep  the  porous  bed  well  filled 
with  water.  Under  these  conditions,  the  water  beneath  w,  in  the 
stratum  a,  is  under  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  same  stratum  at 
higher  levels,  and  if  a  hole  is  made  down  to  it,  it  will  gush  up  (Fig.  50). 
Artesian  wells  may  be  but  a  few  feet  deep,  or  they  may  be  thou- 
sands of  feet  deep.    There  is  an  artesian  well  in  Berlin  more  than 


Fig.  50. — An  artesian  well  ten  miles  northeast  of  Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 
A  pipe  has  been  inserted  into  the  well-hole  and  the  water  flows  up  through 
the  pipe.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


4,000  feet  deep,  one  in  St.  Louis  nearly  4,000  feet,  and  one  in  Cincin- 
nati nearly  2,500  feet  deep,  while  the  deepest  one  in  Chicago  is  some 
2,700  feet  deep.  There  are  numerous  artesian  wells  in  New  Jersey 
less  than  100  feet  in  depth. 

Many  villages  and  small  cities  get  their  water  from  artesian 
wells.  Charleston,  S.  C,  Galveston  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  and  Rockford,  111.,  are  among  the  cities  supplied  partly  or 
wholly  in  this  way.  No  great  city,  however,  such  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  gets  its  public  supply  of  water  from  such 
wells,  and  probably  could  not  get  enough  m  iVvia  ^  vj . 
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In  the  semi-arid  region  of  the  Great  Plains,  and  at  various  oth^ 
places  in  the  West,  as,  for  example,  in  some  parts  of  California,  water 
from  deep  wells  is  extensively  used  for  irrigating  the  land. 

The  Work  of  Ground-water 

Ground-water  does  two  kinds  of  work:  (1)  It  dissolves  mineral 
matter,  and  it  changes  the  character  of  the  rock  through  which  it 
flows  in  more  ways  than  one.  Changes  of  this  sort  are  chemical 
changes.  (2)  Where  it  flows  in  streams,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it 
wears  the  channels  where  it  flows,  much  as  streams  on  the  surface 
do.  If  it  flows  over  clay  or  sand,  it  may  pick  up  particles  of  mud 
and  rock.  Most  ground-water  is  in  the  pores  of  rock,  not  in  chan- 
nels, and  its  mechanical  work  is  much  less  important  than  its  chem- 
ical work. 

Chemical  Work 

Solution.  As  already  stated,  rock  is  dissolved,  to  some  slight 
extent,  by  the  ground-water  which  passes  through  it.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  all  water  which  comes  out  of  the  ground  has 
some  mineral  matter  in  solution.  When  such  water  is  evaporated, 
and  often  when  it  is  boiled,  it  leaves  a  trifling  residue,  which  in  time 
becomes  very  noticeable  on  the  inside  of  boilers  and  kettles.  On 
the  inside  of  a  tea-kettle  there  is  frequently  a  thin  coating  composed 
of  mineral  matter  which  was  in  solution  in  the  water,  and  which  was 
left  behind  when  the  water  was  heated  or  evaporated. 

Pure  water  does  not  dissolve  mineral  matter  readily;  but  ground- 
water is  not  pure,  for  in  falling  through  the  atmosphere  it  dissolves 
some  of  its  gases,  and  in  sinking  through  the  soil  it  takes  up  the 
products  of  plant  decay,  so  that  when  it  becomes  ground-water  it 
contains  various  impurities.  With  these  impurities  in  solution, 
ground-water  dissolves  most  sorts  of  mineral  matter  more  readily 
than  pure  water  would. 

The  flrst  work  of  ground-water,  then,  is  solution,  or  the  sub- 
traction of  material  from  the  rocks.  The  amount  of  mineral  matter 
brought  to  the  surface  through  springs  is  very  great.  The  springs 
of  Leuk  (Switzerland)  have  been  estimated  to  bring  to  the  surface 
more  than  2,000  tons  of  gypsum  in  solution  yearly.    In  the  same 
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time  the  springs  of  Bath  (England)  bring  up  enough  mineral  matter 
in  solution  to  make  a  column  9  feet  in  diameter  and  140  feet  high. 

Caverns.  One  result  of  the  solvent  work  of  ground-water  is 
that  rock  is  made  porous.  Small  pores  and  cavities  are  more 
numerous  than  large  ones,  but  some  of  the  openings  produced  in 
this  way  are  very  large.  Many  underground  caves,  such  as  Wyan- 
dotte Cave  in  southern  Indiana,  and  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky, 
were  dissolved  out  by  groimd-water.  Such  caves  are  found  chiefly 
in  limestone,  for  this  is  the  most  soluble  of  the  common  rocks.  An 
underground  cave  is  not,  as  a  rule,  one  great  chamber,  but  is  made 
up  of  many  chambers  or  rooms 
connected  by  smaller  passage- 
ways (Fig.  51).  The  total 
length  of  the  passageways  in 
Wyandotte  Cave  is  more  than 
23  miles,  and  it  has  l^een  esti- 
mated that  there  are  200  miles 
of  passageways  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  get  through  in  an 
area  of  10  square  miles  about 
Mammoth  Cave.  Some  500 
caves  are  known  in  one  county 
in  Kentucky,  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  length  of  all 
such  passageways  in  this  state 
may  be  some  thousands  of  miles.  These  passageways  are  enlarged 
at  many  points  so  as  to  form  great  rooms. 

Water  is  constantly  seeping  into  caves  from  all  sides  and  from 
the  tops.  This  water  has  mineral  matter  in  solution,  some  of  which 
is  deposited  in  the  caves,  either  in  icicle-like  columns,  called  dalac- 
tiles,  hanging  down  from  the  roof,  or  on  the  floor  of  the  cave,  as 
stalagmites  (Fig.  52),  and  some  of  it,  too,  forms  cr\'stals  and  .sheets 
on  the  walls  (Fig.  53).  The  stalactites,  stalagmites,  and  crj'stal- 
covered  walls  are  among  the  most  interesting  features  of  caverns. 
Small  streams  sometimes  flow  through  caves,  but  in  no  case  now 
known  is  there  a  stream  of  such  size  that  it  would  seem  like  a  lar^ 
river,  if  it  were  on  the  surface. 


Fig.  51. — Vertical  section  of  a  cave  in 
France.  B,  a  chamber  without 
outlet;  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  cone- 
shaped  chambers.     (Robin.) 
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Cavern  life.  Caverns  do  not  seem  to  furnish  conditions  favor- 
able for  most  sorts  of  life,  for  most  plants  and  animals  need  light. 
Yet  there  are  a  good  many  varieties  of  animals  in  the  water  and  in 


*h       I.   Jtv*    .    \  d^  .f^M    .I'll 


Fig  52. — A  view  in  Marengo  Cave,  southern  Indiana.     (Hains.) 

the  damp  air  of  caves.  These  animals  are  so  like  some  of  those 
living  above  ground  in  the  same  region,  that  they  are  believed  to 
be  the  descendants  of  animals  which  got  into  the  caves  from  the 
surface. 


Fig.  53. — ^A  view  in  Maren^  Cave.    (RaViia.^ 
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K  we  compare  the  animals  in  the  caves  with  their  relatives  above 
ground,  we  find  that  the  former  show  some  peculiar  features.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  less  brightly  colored.  This  is  probably 
because  of  the  absence  of  sunlight,  which  seems  to  have  much  to  do 
with  producing  color  in  animal  life.  In  the  second  place,  the  eyes 
of  the  cave-animals  are  poor,  or  sometimes  wanting  altogether. 
Some  of  the  fish  have  no  eyes.  Among  the  crayfish,  some  have 
good  eyes,  some  have  eyes  too  imperfect  to  be  useful  for  sight,  and 
some  have  none.  Among  the  beetles,  there  are  species  in  which  the 
males  have  eyes,  while  the  females  have  none.  From  these  and 
other  facts  we  may  infer  that  the  eyes  of  animals  in  the  dark  caves 
tend  to  disappear. 

A  third  peculiar  feature  of  cavern  animals  is  that  their  organs 
of  touch,  such  as  antenna?,  are  very  well  developed.  In  the  dark- 
ness the  sense  of  touch  is  much  more  useful  than  the  sense  of  sight. 

In  Europe  caverns  were  sometimes  the  homes  of  primitive  man. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  that  the  bones  of  men,  as  well  as  tools  of 
various  sorts  made  by  them,  are  found  in  the  caves.  Here,  too, 
are  found  the  bones  of  large  animals  which  were  killed  for  food  or  fur 
and  taken  to  the  caves.  On  the  bones  of  such  animiiLs  and  on  pieces 
of  slate  or  wood,  there  are  sometimes  drawings,  and  some  of  these 
drawings  are  of  animals  which  no  longer  live  in  the  region  where  the 
caves  are.  From  this  we  infer  that  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
caves  lived  there  a  long  time  ago.  Carnivorous  (flesh-eating) 
animals  also  lived  in  some  caverns  long  ago.  The  caves  seem  to 
have  been  their  lairs,  and  to  them  they  took  their  prey. 

Limestone  sinks.  The  roofs  of  some  underground  caves  fall 
in,  making  sink-holes  (limestone  sinks,  Fig.  54).  Such  sinks  are 
so  numerous  in  some  places  (parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee) 
that  the  surface  about  thorn  is  not  cultivated.  Similar  depres- 
sions arise  from  the  dissolving  of  limestone  at  the  surface. 

From  limestone  sinks  tunnels  often  load  down  to  the  caves. 
Sqme  of  these  openings  have  IxKjn  stopped  up  by  man,  because 
cattle,  going  down  into  the  sinks  for  the  grass  about  the  moist  bor- 
ders of  the  pit,  occasionally  fall  in. 

Dissolved  mineral  matter  carried  to  the  sea.  !Much  of  the 
ground-water  finds  its  way  to  rivers,  attex  \\i  ««e^^  wi^,  ^^xA  *Cfefc 
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larger  part  of  the  mineral  matter  in  solution  in  rivers  has  come 
from  the  ground-water  which  has  flowed  to  them.  All  the  rivers  of 
the  earth  are  estimated  to  carry  nearly  five  billion  tons  of  mineral 
matter  to  the  sea  in  solution  each  year. 

The  transfer  of  so  much  mineral  matter  in  solution  from  the  land 
to  the  sea  must  lower  the  land.  On  the  average,  the  land  surface  is 
lowered  in  this  way  about  one  foot  in  13,000  years. 

Some  of  the  mineral  matter  carried  to  the  sea  in  this  way  remains 
in  the  sea-water.    Salt,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  substances  carried 


Fig.  54. — A  sink-hole  of  recent  development  near  Meade,  Kan.     (Johnson, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Sur»  .J 

by  rivers  to  the  sea;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  larger  part  of  all  the 
salt  ever  carried  to  the  sea  remains  there  to  this  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  sea  is  used  by  the  animals 
(and  some  plants)  of  the  soa  for  making  their  shells,  tests,  bones, 
etc.,  ami  these  are  left  on  the  soa  bottom  when  the  animals  die. 

Deposition.     After  (Us.<()lving  mineral  matter  from  the  rocks, 

ground-wat(T  sometimes  leaves  a  part  of  it  in  the  pores  and  cracks 

of  the  rock  through  which  it  flcnvs.      In  this  way  it  tends  to  fill 

up  cracks.     When  cracks  in  the  rock  are  filled  or  partly  filled 

/^r  inincrnl  matter  deposited   from  solution,  they  become   veins 


(Fig*  55)^  and  some  rocks  are  full  of  them.  Ores  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
zinc,  etc.*  often  occur  in  veins.  These  metals,  or  the  coinpoiinda 
which  contain  these  metals,  do  not  always  completely  fill  the  cracks, 
but  are  mingled  with  a  larger  amount  of  mineral  matter  wliich  is 
not  valuable. 
■     In  general,  ground-water  dissolves  more  near  the  surface,  and 


I 


Fig.  55.™A  quartsE  vein  in  cxJiiUirted  schist,     Muehals  Caves,    Ivincardin&- 
sthire,  Scotlmid,     (IL  M.  Geol.  Sur\\) 


deposits  more  at  greater  depths.  The  mineral  matter  deposited 
from  solution  sometimes  cements  the  loose  parts  of  rock  together, 
making  the  whole  more  firm-    Sand  may  be  cemented  into  sand- 

I St  one  in  this  way,  and  gravel  into  conglomerate. 
The  mineral  matter  dissolved  in  ground-water  is  often  brought  to 
the  surface  and  deposited  there.     The  deposition  is  brought  about 
in  various  wa>^,  among  which  are  live  kAlomu?,*    '^V^  "Witx^^  ^-a^jet 
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evaporates,  the  mineral  matter  dissolved  in  it  is  left  behind.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  kettles  in  which  water  is  boiled  become 
coated  with  mineral  matter.  (2)  Certain  gases  dissolved  in  water 
help  it  to  dissolve  mineral  matter.  If  water  contains  much  gas. 
and  if  the  gas  escapes,  as  it  is  likely  to  when  it  is  heated  or  when 
it  comes  to  the  surface,  some  of  the  mineral  matter  in  solution  may 
be  deposited.     (3)  Warm  spring-water  often  gives  up  what  it  held 
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Fig.  56. — Deposits  of  silica  from  geyser  waters  in  the  basin  of  the  Great  Foun- 
tain Gevser,  Yellowstone  Park. 


in  solution,  when  it  cools.  (4)  Microscopic  plants  sometimes  grow 
in  the  waters  which  issue  from  hot  sprinirs.  as  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  These  tiny  plants,  hv  some  process  not  well  understood, 
extract  mineral  matter  from  the  water,  and  cause  it  to  l)e  deposited 
(Ficrs.  46,  4S,  and  .%). 

Solution  and  deposition  may  be  ^oin<r  on  at  the  same  time, 
and  often  in  the  same  place.     That  is,  the  water  may  be  dissolving 
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one  substance  while  it  is  depositing  another.  Thus  the  substance  of 
a  buried  shell,  or  of  coral,  may  be  changed,  while  its  form  is  pre- 
served. In  this  case  the  original  material  is  dissolved  and  carried 
away,  at  the  same  time  that  other  material  is  left  in  the  place  of 
that  dissolved.  In  the  same  way,  the  substance  of  wood  may  be 
replaced  by  mineral  matter,  giving  rise  to  petrified  wood,  or  wood 
"turned  to  stone"  (Fig.  57).    Such  changes  probably  take  place 


Fig  57. — A  petrified  log  near  Holbrook.  Arizona      (At wood.) 

slowly,  the  mineral  matter  which  was  in  solution  in  the  water 
replacing  the  woody  matter  as  it  decays. 

Summary.  From  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  will  be  seen 
that  ground-water  brings  about  various  changes  in  the  rocks. 
These  changes  take  place  slowly,  but  they  are  going  on  all  the  time. 
In  the  long  course  of  time,  they  are  so  great  that  an  eminent  geol- 
ogist has  said,  **  Given  iUfae  enough,  and  nothing  in  the  world  is 
more  changeable  thdn//Tae  rocks." 

.  ^lany  of  the  chemical  changes  brought  about  by  the  ground- 
water, like  those  brought  about  by  the  atmosphere,  tend  to  make 
the  rock  crumble. 
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Mechanical  Work 

Abrasion.  The  mechanical  work  of  ground-water  is  slight. 
Ground-water  is  rarely  gathered  into  large  streams;  but  where  even 
small  streams  exist,  they  tend  to  enlarge  their  channels  by  erosion, 
somewhat  as  surface  streams  do. 

Slumping,  sliding,  etc.  Indirectly,  ground-water  helps  to 
bring  about  changes  of  another  sort.  When  the  soil  on  a  steep  slope 
becomes  full  of  water,  its  weight  is  greatly  increased,  and  at  the 


Fig.  58. — South  face  of  Landslip  Mountain,  Colo      The  protruding  mass  in 
the  center  has  slumped  do\\ii.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


same  time  the  water  makes  it  move  more  easily.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  sometimes  slides  down.  Such  movements  are 
known  as  slumping  or  sliding.  If  the  movement  is  on  a  lar^e 
scale,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  landslide.  Slumpin<i:  is  very  common 
on  the  slopes  of  hills  composeil  of  clav  or  other  earth v  matter 
(Fig.  58). 

Many  (Jestructive  landslides  have  \)een  recorded,  but  a  few 
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facts  about  a  recent  one  will  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  all.  On 
the  29th  of  April,  1903,  there  was  a  slide  on  Turtle  Mountain,  Prov- 
ince of  Alberta,  Dominion  of  Canada.  Here  a  huge  mass  of 
material,  nearly  half  a  mile  square,  and  probably  400  to  500  feet 
deep,  suddenly  broke  loose  from  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain, 
and  slid  down  into  the  valley  below.  It  crossed  the  valley,  which 
was  half  a  mile  wide,  and  evei\  rose  a  few  hundred  feet  on  the  other 
side.  When  it  came  to  rest,  the  material  which  had  slidden  down 
was  spread  over  an  area  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  one  square  mile. 
The  length  of  the  slide  was 
about  two  and  a  half  miles,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  time 
which  it  took  was  not  more 
than  100  seconds  The  heavy 
rainfall  of  the  preceding  year 
had  filled  the  rock  with  water, 
and  the  earthquake  tremors 
which  occurred  shortly  before 
the  slide  are  believed  to  have 
also  hastened  the  catastrophe. 
Extensive  tunnels  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  made  for  min- 
ing, may  also  have  played  a 
part  by  making  the  under- 
structure  less  stable.  Many 
lives  were  lost,  and  many 
buildings  destroyed. 

Instead  of  sliding  down  rapidly,  the  surface  earth  sometimes 
moves  down  with  extreme  slowness.  This  sort  of  movement  is 
creep.  It  is  often  too  slow  to  be  seen,  but  it  results  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  mantle  rock,  especially  earthy  matter,  at  the  bases  of  slopes. 
Railways  at  the  bases  of  steep  slopes  of  clayey  material  are  some- 
times pushed  out  by  the  creep  of  the  clay,  and  in  some  places  the 
tracks  have  to  be  taken  up  and  laid  down  anew  frequently,  espe- 
cially in  wet  seasons. 


Fig.  59. —  Another  type  of  landslide, 
near  Wardner,  Idaho.     (Fairbanks.) 
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\Veathkrix(; 

Some  of  the  processes  of  weathering  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, but  it  may  Ije  added  that  the  chemical  chancres  prcKluced  in 
the   rock   by   the   atmosphere,   the   mechanical   changes  brought 


riu   »".')      WcMtli.-n-il  l:ivM.  ^'I'lInw-ittnH'  Park.     -l'.  S.  (Icol.  Surv.^ 


ainiuT  by  variaiiniis  (if  tciiiiici-.-ttMrc.  mii-I  \\\r  chcmii-il  and  nu'cliani- 
cnl  ('hanirrs  caused  by  urniiii-l-waUT.  all  nni-pii'r  }tt  allcr  \\\v  sur- 
Lurr  nf  (^x)}i)<rt\  n»rk.  >r»  a-^  t<>  caii-r  il  To  criiini)!!'  aii'l  waste  away 
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Fig.  61  — A  cliff  of  limestone  with  talus  blocks  which  have  weathered  off. 
Crazy  Woman  Hill,  Wyoming.     (Hole.) 


Fig.  62. — A  group  of  sandstone  columns  weathering  awav.     The  surrounding 
rock  has  l>een  removed  by  erosion,  and  the  rock  which  is  here  is  bein^; 
weathered  away  along  the  cracks  and  ovei  the  vjVvvAe  «vxA'OJCfc.   '^^n^vsos^ 
of  this  sort  will  soon  disappear.    Centnl  ^W'^acoxAviv.    V5i«os\R^''^^ 
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We  have  already  seen  (p.  41)  that  the  surfaces  of  the  bowlders 
of  the  field  are  often  scaling  ofif  or  crumbling.  They  are  often 
discolored,  even  when  they  seem  firm,  and  from  the  walls  of  stone 
buildings,  from  monuments,  and  from  other  stone  structures,  flakes 
of  stone  sometimes  scale  off.  The  upper  layers  of  stone  in  a  quarry 
are  often  broken,  and  different  in  color  from  those  lower  down. 
Inscriptions   on   tombstones  are  often  indistinct,  and  they  have 


Figs.  03  and  64. — Diagrams  sliowing  the  forniatioiiof  earth  p\Tainids capped  by 
pieces  of  rock.  .1  represents  the  original  condition.  B  represents  the 
same  after  erosion  lias  removed  some  of  the  earthy  material.     (Robin.) 


sometimes  disappeared  completely  from  stones  which  are  but  a 
few  score  years  old.  In  all  these  cases  some  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  rock,  whereby  its  outer  part  is  wasted  away.  The  result 
is  the  weathering  of  the  rock. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  weathering  is  not  one  process,  but  many 
processes,  of  which  those  mentioned  are  h\ii  a  part.  Plants  and 
animals  also  assist  in  rock-breaking  and  rock-decay.  The  roots 
of  the  former  penetrate  the  soil,  loosening  it,  and  thereby  make  it 
easier  for  water  to  get  below  the  surface.  Roots  sometimes  grow  in 
cracks  in  the  rock,  and  as  they  grow  they  act  like  wedges  (Fig.  66). 
Larjre  masses  of  rock  are  sometimes  looseneil  in  this  way.  When 
a  tree  is  uprooted,  the  ground  is  torn  up  (Fig.  67),  and  rock  ma- 
terial to  the  depth  of  several  feet  is  at  times  exposed  to  the  action 
of  freezing  water,  air.  and  rain.  Burrowing  animals  of  all  sorts 
loosen  the  ground,  and  develop  channels  for  the  entrance  of  water. 
Even  small  animals,  like  ants  and  earthworms,  do  an  important 
work   in    this    connection.     In    Massachusetts,    ants    have    been 
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Fig.  65.— A  single  column  of  the  type  shon-n  in  Fig.  64.     (Kilian.) 


^?nF1 


Fig.  06. — A  tree  growing  in  a  crack 
in  the  rock.  The  grow-th  of  the 
tree  pries  the  parts  of  the  rock 
apart,  thus  widening  the  crack. 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  Cal- 
ifornia.    (Fairbanks.) 


Fig.  67. — Masses  of  rock  in  the  roots 
of  anuptuniedtree.  Yosemite 
Valley,  California.  (Fairbanks.) 
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estimated  to  bring  one  fourth  of  an  inch  of  fine  soil  to  the  surface 
each  year,  while  Darwin  estimated  that  the  earthworm  brings 
7  to  IS  tons  of  material  per  acre 
to  the  surface  each  year. 

The    importance    of    rock- 


Fig.  68. — Curious  forms  of  weathered 
rock.  Gobh'n's  Archwav,  Last 
Chance  Creek,  Utah.     (Killers.) 


Fig.  69.— Stand  Rock;  a  pillar  of 
rock  which  has  been  separated 
away  from  the  upland  to  the  left 
l)y  t  he  widening  of  a  crack.  Dells 
of  the  Wbconsm.     (Bennett.) 


weathering  is  great.     Much  soil 

is    but    weathered    rock,    and 

without  the  weathering  of  rock, 

much  of  the  land  would  be  free  of  soil,  and  without  vegetation. 

The  weathering  of  the  rock  also  prepares  fine  material  for  removal 

by  wind  or  water. 
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CHAPTER   IV 
THE  WORK  OF  RUNNING  WATER 

Streams  are  of  common  occurrence  in  most  lands.  Only  in 
desert  regions,  such  as  the  Sahara,  or  in  areas  covered  with  snow 
and  ice,  like  Greenland,  are  there  extensive  tracts  without  them. 
Though  a  fe#  streams,  Uke  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon,  are  very 
large,  small  ones  are  far  more  numerous. 

Some  streams  are  sluggish,  and  some  are  swift.  Even  those 
which  flow  slowly  under  ordinary  conditions  may  become  verj^ 
swift  in  times  of  flood,  and  at  such  times  their  force  is  often  terrible 
(Fig.  70).  Occasionally  they  sweep  away  bridges,  dams,  and  even 
the  buildings  which  stand  upon  their  banks.  The  strong  beams  and 
rods  of  the  bridges,  and  the  steel  rails  of  railways,  are  sometimes 
bent  as  if  they  were  twigs  by  the  force  of  the  flood  which  follows 


Fig.  70. — A  raein^  river, 
its  levees. 


Flood  of  the  Mississippi  River  breaking  through 
Louisiana.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 
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an  exceptional  rain,  or  the  rapid  melting  of  a  large  body  of  snow 
(Fig.  71).  The  destruction  or  the  weakening  of  bridges  by  flooded 
streams  is  a  common  cause  of  railway  accidents.  The  force  of  a 
stream  is  no  less  where  there  are  no  bridges  or  buildings,  and  its 
banks  and  bed  are  readily  and  effectively  worn  b}'  the  s^vift  current. 
The  force  of  nmning  water  is  often  evident  even  when  streams 
are  not  in  flood.     Manv  small  mountain  brooks  are  so  swift  that  it 


Fig.  71.- -Scene  in  the  fmght  yanU  of  Kan.«4jL»i  (Mtv  after  the  flootl  of  1903. 
(V.  S.  Weather  Jiiireau.) 


is  difficult  to  stand  or  wade  in  them,  althouirh  thoy  are  no  more 
than  a  foot  or  two  <lcep.     Airain,  the  force  of  runninir  water  is  soon 

in  the  rapid-  mikI  falls  of  stream^,  and  is  most  iinpn\-<iv('  in  tho  ease 
of  such  a  fall  as  NiaL'ara.  Tlic  forro  of  tiio  watfrfall  lion*  is  csti- 
niatCMl  at  four  million  hors('-p«)\vor.  Mvfii  sluiri:i>li  stroam<  may 
liavo  irroat  f«»rc('.  Tlu*  currents  of  many  su<-li  stream^  arc  made  to 
work  the  machinery  of  th«)usands  of  mills  tlirouLrlimit  the  land,  and 
the  I'orce  <»f  the  maciiinery  in  the  mill-  i-  i>;':t'n  impn-s-ive.  even 
when  the  niovini:  water  which  turn-  it  make-  little  show  of  -trenirth. 
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All  streams,  taken  together,  send  about  6,500  cubic  miles  of 
water  to  the  sea  each  year.  Since  the  mean  height  of  the  land 
above  the  sea  is  nearly  half  a  mile,  these  6,500  cubic  miles  of  water 
fall,  on  the  average,  nearly  half  a  mile  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
If  this  amount  of  water  fell  straight  down  from  a  height  of  half  a 
mile,  its  force  would  be  very  great.  Though  the  water  in  streams 
descends  gradually  from  higher  to  low^er  levels,  it  has  the  same 
amount  of  energy  that  it  would  have  if  it  fell  the  same  distance 
straight  down.  A  part  of  this  energy  is  spent  in  wearing  away  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  the  large  amount  of  mud, 
sand,  and  gravel  moved  by  streams  shows  that  the  wear  is  great. 

Sources  of  stream  water.  Most  streams  derive  the  larger  part 
of  their  water  from  the  immediate  run-off,  and  from  ground-water; 
but  many  of  them  receive  contributions  from  ponds  and  lakes  as 
well,  and  a  few,  like  the  St.  Law- 
rence, receive  most  of  their  water 
in  this  way.  Others  get  water 
from  the  snow  and  the  ice  of  moun- 
tains. The  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
most  other  great  rivers,  receives 
water  in  all  these  ways.  The  im- 
mediate run-off,  the  ground-water, 
the  water  of  the  lakes,  and  the  ice 
of  the  mountains,  all  have  their 
sources  in  the  rain  and  snow;  so 
that  rivers,  like  springs  and  wells, 
depend  on  moisture  from  the  at- 
mosphere for  their  supply  of  water. 

A  direct  connection  between 
rainfall  and  rivers  may  be  inferred 
from  various  familiar  facts:  (1) 
Streams  are  more  numerous  in 
regions  where  the  rainfall  is  plentiful  (Fig.  72)  than  in  those  where 
it  is  scarce  (Fig.  73).  (2)  Multitudes  of  small  streams  spring  into 
being  with  each  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  with  each  period  of  rapidly 
melting  snow,  to  disappear  again  soon  after  the  rain  ceases,  or 
after  the  snow  is  gone.     (3)  Streams  are  awoXieo.  ^\«t  x^^coa,  ^^5^^ 


Fig.  72. — Map  showing  the  man]; 
etreams  of  a  humid  region. 
Central  Kentucky.  The  area 
is  about  225  square  miles. 
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swollen  most  after  heavy  rains.     (4)  Many  small  streams  which 
flow  during  wet  weather  disappear  in  times  of  drought. 

If  a  slope  of  land  were  perfectly  even,  like  the  slope  of  a  smooth 
roof,  the  immediate  run-off  would  flow  in  a  sheet.    There  are  slopes 

so  even  that  their  immediate  run- 
off moves  in  this  way;  but  on 
most  slopes,  even  those  which  ap- 
pear to  be  regular,  there  are  some 
unevennesses,  so  that,  although 
the  run-off  which  follows  a  rain 
may  start  as  a  sheet,  it  is  soon 
gathereil  into  rills  or  streamlets 
which  follow  the  depressions  of 
the  surface.  The  smallest  stream- 
lets unite  to  form  larger  ones,  and 
the  little  rills,  after  many  unions 
with  one  another,  reach  valleys 
where  there  are  permancrU  streams. 
These  may  l)e  small,  when  they 
are  calleil  creeks  or  brooks;  or  large, 
when  they  are  called  rivers. 
Streams  which  flow  but  part  of  the 
time,  as  after  a  rain-storm,  during  wet  weather,  or  only  a  part  of 
the  year,  are  tcmiwrary  or  intermittent  streams. 

All  streams  flow  in  depressions.  The  small  depressions  which 
carry  off  rain-water  from  slopes  just  after  a  shower  are  gullies 
(Fig.  74).  Ravines  are  depressions. of  the  same  sort,  but  somewhat 
larger,  and  valleys  are  larger  still 

Just  as  the  tiny  streamlets  unite  with  one  another  to  form  creeks 
and  these  join  to  make  rivers,  so  the  gullies  in  which  the  smallest 
temporary  streams  flow,  often  unite  to  form  wider  and  deeper 
gullies  iFiir.  7.")).  These,  in  turn,  join  one  another  to  make  ravines, 
and  ravines  lead  to  valleys.  Valleys,  like  streams,  usually  end  at 
the  ocean  or  a  lake:  hut  in  some  eases,  especially  in  arid  regions, 
they  end  <  >n  dry  land  \  PI.  IV).  Large  st  reams  iienerally  flow  in  large 
valleys  ;*nd  small  streams  in  small  valleys.  Init  to  this  general  rule 
^Jiore  arc  sonw  C'ATe])tions. 


Fig.  73. — Map  showing  the  few 
streams  of  an  arid  region. 
Northern  Arizona.  The  area 
is  1U5  great  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  72. 
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Streams  disappearincf  in  the  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  at  the  base 
of  a  mountain  in  an  arid  region.  Soale  aix)ut  \  miles 
per  inch.     (Paradise,  Ne\'.,  Sheet,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
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Fig.  74. — Oiillios  on   slope  above  a  valley  flat.     (Fairbarki>.) 


Fig.  75. — Sierra  Diablo  scarp.  25  miles  from  Van  Horn,  Texas.  Numerous 
fillies  are  showm  on  the  slope,  the  smaller  ones  of  the  upper  part  uniting 
mto  larger  ont^  below.  The  figure  also  shows  layers  of  unequal  hardness 
The  vertical  faces  of  rock  represent  t he  hardct  Vv\\<iT9..    ^"^  ,'^ . C3i^^.'^>axN  '^ 
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The  Erosive  Work  of  Streams 

Streams  carry  sediment  down  their  valleys.  This  may  be 
readily  seen  when  rivers  are  in  flood,  for  at  such  times  they  are 
usually  muddy;  but  besides  the  mud  which  is  in  the  water,  streams 
roll  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  along  their  bottoms.  The  movement  of  the 
fine  sediment  in  the  stream,  and  of  the  coarse  sediment  at  its  bot- 
tom, may  be  seen  in  any  little  current  along  the  roadside  after  a 
shower,  and  the  great  Mississippi  carries  its  load  in  the  same  way. 
Streams  carry  some  sediment,  even  when  not  in  flood.  Some  of 
them  have  so  little  mud  that  their  waters  are  clear,  while  others,  like 
the  ^lissouri  and  the  Platte,  are  always  turbid ;  ]>ut  even  clear  streams 
often  roll  gravel  and  sand  along  their  channels.  Since  most  rivers 
run  to  the  sea,  much  of  the  sediment  which  they  carry  finally  reaches 
the  ocean  and  is  deposited  there,  especially  near  the  shores. 

The  amount  of  material  which  certain  streams  carry  to  the  sea 
has  been  carefully  estimated.  For  a  given  river,  the  estimate  is 
made  by  calculating  the  number  of  gallons  or  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  water  discharged  by  it  each  year,  and  then  determining  the 
average  amount  of  sediment  in  each  gallon  or  each  cubic  foot.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  Mississippi  River  carries  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  more  than  '400  million  tons  of  sediment  each  year.  This  is 
an  average  of  more  than  a  million  tons  per  day.  It  would  take 
nearly  900  daily  trains  of  50  cars  each,  every  car  loaded  with  25  tons, " 
to  carry  an  equal  amount  of  sand  and  mud  to  the  Gulf.  All  the 
rivers  of  the  earth  are  perhaps  carrying  some  40  times  as  much  as 
the  Mississippi. 

We  have  seen  already  that  ground-water  dissolves  rock  slowly, 
and  that  springs  bring  some  of  this  dissolved  matter  to  the  streams. 
In  addition  to  sediment,  therefore,  stre^ams  carry  mineral  matter  in 
solution.  These  dissolvotl  substances  are  comnionly  invisible,  and, 
unlike  nuicl,  remain  in  the  water  even  after  it  has  become  cjuiet. 
Their  presence  may  often  l)e  shown  by  evaporating  the  water,  when 
they  are  left  beliind.  The  amount  of  matter  carrietl  to  the  sea  in 
solution  each  year,  by  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  has  been  estimated 
at  nearly  o.OOO  million  tons.  This  is  about  one-third  as  much  as  the 
sediwent  (mud,  etc.)  carried  by  the  rivers. 
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These  general  facts  show  that  the  rivers  are  constantly  shifting 
solid  matter  from  the  land  to  the  sea.  This  is,  indeed,  their  great 
work.  Even  the  water  which  falls  on  the  land,  but  does  not  flow 
directly  to  the  sea,  helps  to  make  the  rock  decay  (p.  68),  and  so 
prepares  it  for  removal  by  running  water.  It  may  therefore  be 
said,  thaVeven/  drop  of  water  whioh  falls  on  the  land  has  for  its  mission 
the  getting  of  the  land  into  the  sea.  \ 

Gathering  sediment.  As  the  rain-water  flows  down  the  slopes  on 
which  it  falls,  it  picks  up  and  carries  along  particles  of  soil  and 
weathered  rock.  Many  of  them  are  carried  to  the  streams  to  which 
the  water  flows.  The  amount  of  sediment  which  the  stream  gets 
in  this  way  is  large,  if  the  immediate  run-off  flows  over  cultivated 
fields  whose  slopes  are  steep.  The  water  which  flows  over  slopes 
well  covered  with  vegetation,  such  as  pasture  land  or  forest,  carries 
away  little  soil,  because  the  roots  of  the  vegetation  help  to  hold  it. 
Gullies  or  "washes'^  often  develop  in  plowed  fields  which  lie  on 
slopes,  when  other  fields  which  are  not  tilled  do  not  suffer  in  the 
same  way.  In  some  parts  of  France,  all  the  soil  on  hill  slopes  and 
mountain  slopes  has  been  washed  away  since  the  people  began  to 
cultivate  the  land.  Little  dams  have  now  been  made  in  some  of 
the  ravines  and  valleys,  to  check  the  flow  of  water  and  the  removal  of 
soil  (Fig.  76).  In  the  southern  part  of  our  own  country  and  else- 
where, slopes  which  were  once  covered  with  good  soil  have  become 
barren  because  the  soil  has  been  washed  away.  The  water  flowing 
down  a  slope  may  flow  as  a  sheet  of  water,  or  it  may  be  gathered 
into  streamlets.  It  carries  more  mud,  etc.,  when  it  is  gathered 
into  streamlets,  because  such  water  runs  faster.  It  is  where  the 
water  is  gathered  into  streamlets  as  it  runs  down  the  slope  that 
little  gullies  are  washed  out  (Fig.  74). 

The  stream  in  the  valley  not  only  carries  away  much  of  the  sedi- 
ment which  is  brought  to  it  by  the  sheet-wash  and  by  temporary 
streamlets  from  the  slopes  above,  but  it  gathers  more  sediment  from 
its  bed  and  banks.  This  is  true,  for  example,  wherever  the  bed  of 
a  stream  is  composed  of  loose  material,  for  particles  of  such  material 
are  easily  loosened,  and  moved  along  in  the  current. 

The  sediment  moved  by  a  stream,  whether  in  suspension  or  at 
the  bottom,  is  its  load,    A  stream  is  loaded  ^V'eiv  W^  \vaa  ^  **^i^» 
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sediment  it  can  carry;  it  is  but  partially  loaded  when  it  is  carrying 
less  than  it  might. 

The  stream  does  not  gather  load  from  its  bed  merely  by  the 
force  of  the  fon\^ard  movement  of  the  water.     A  stream  is  not  a 


Fig.  76    -Shows  the  niothod  of  restrainine  tho  water  of  mountain  torrente, 
to  prevent  the  earrvinp  away  of  the  s<jil.     Savoie.  1' ranee      (Kuss.) 

siii?:le,  strai«rht forward  current.  WTien  water  runs  throu2:li  an  open 
ditch  or  gutter,  some  of  it  may  be  seen  to  move  from  the  sides  to  the 
center,  and  some  from  the  center  to  tho  sides,  while  eddies  are  com- 
mon. These  les.«!er  currents  in  the  main  current  are  especially 
distinct  where  the  stream  is  swift.     A  swift  river,  too,  ''boils''  and 
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eddies  (Fig.  77),  often  in  a  striking  manner.  In  the  swift  Columbia, 
for  example,  eddies  are  often  so  strong  that  it  is  difficult  to  row 
through  them.    In  such  a  current,  objects  are  often  ''sucked  under  " 


Fig.  77. — A  "boiling"  or  eddying  stream.    Woods  Canyon,  Alaska.     (U.  8. 

Geol.  Sur\'.) 

and  brought  up  again.    There  are  similar  movements,  though  less 
readily  seen,  in  slower  streams. 

All  these  phenomena  show  that  there  are  numerous  8ulx>rdinate 
currents  in  the  main  current  cf  a  river,  and  that  they  move  in 
various  directions.  Many  of  them  are  caused  b}-  the  unevenness 
of  the  bed  of  the  stream   (Fig.  78).    The  subordinate  upward 


Fig.  78. — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  iirefpilarities,  a  and  6,  in  a  stream's 
bed,  on  the  current  striking  them.. 
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currents  frequently  cany  sediment  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  bringing  it  into  suspension,  and  when  they  strike  the  sides 
or  bottom  of  the  channel,  they  often  wear  off  bits  of  loose  matter 

It  might  seem  that  swift  streams  should  always  be  muddy,  and 
s^ow  ones  always  clear,  for  the  minor  currents  are  much  stronger  in 
swift  streams  than  in  slow  ones;  yet  many  swift  streams,  especially 
in  the  mountains,  are  remarkably  clear.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Even  a  swift  stream  is  clear,  (1)  if  immediate  nm-off  and 
tributaries  bring  it  no  sediment,  and  (2)  if  the  materials  of  its  own 
bed  are  so  coarse  that  it  cannot  pick  them  up.  The  clearness  of 
many  swift  mountain  streams  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  there  is  no  fine 
material  of  any  sort  in  their  beds  or  banks,  wliile  the  muddiness 
of  some  shiggish  streams,  sudi  as  tlie  Lower  Missouri  and  the  Platte, 
is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  their  bottoms  and  banks  are 
of  such  fine,  loose  material  that  even  their  slow  currents  can  get  it 
and  carry  it  forward.  A  river  which  picks  up  and  carries  away 
material  from  its  valley,  makes  its  valley  larger. 

Some  river  valle\s  are  in  solid  rock,  even  in  rock  which  is  very 
hard  (Fig.  79).     Do  rivers  gather  load  from  such  valleys? 


Fig.  79. — Graiid  Caiiyon  of  the  Colorado      (Peabody.) 
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In  answering  this  question,  we  must  remember,  in  the  first 
place,  that  rock  exposed  to  water,  as  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  decays 
(p.  68).  As  it  decays,  it  crumbles,  and  the  crumbled  part  is  readily 
swept  away  by  a  swift  current.  Again,  the  sand  and  gravel  rolled 
along  by  a  stream  (Fig.  80)  wear  its  bed,  even  if  it  is  of  hard  rock. 
The  sediment  which  a  stream  carries,  therefore,  becomes  a  collection 
of  tools,  with  which  the  running  water  works,  and  with  these  tools 


Fig.  80. — ^Tools  with  which  a  river  works.  These  cobble-stones  and  small 
bowlders  were  brought  down  by  the  stream  in  flood,  and  left  where  they 
now  appear.  Other  similar  materials  now  in  transit  cause  the  ripples 
in  the  current.  Chelan  River,  Wash.,  just  above  its  junction  with  the 
Columbia.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

even  hard  rock  is  slowly  worn  away.  The  rock  in  which  valleys 
are  cut  is  sometimes  broken  by  many  cracks  or  joints  (Fig.  81),  and 
in  such  cases  the  stream  may  carry  away  the  pieces  if  they  are  not 
too  large. 

Clear  water,  flowing  over  a  bed  of  firm,  hard  rock,  effects  little 
mechanical  wear.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  clear  streams 
like  the  Niagara.  Tiny  plants,  similar  to  those  which  make  moist 
stone  walls  green,  may  sometimes  be  seen  growing  on  the  limestone 
of  its  bed,  where  the  water  is  shallow  enough  to  allow  the  bed  to  be 
seen.  This  is  the  case  even  at  the  brink  of  the  falls,  where  the 
current  is  very  swift,  but  where  all  the  force  of  the  mighty  torrent  is 
unable  to  sweep  these  tiny  plants  away .    li  Wv^  ^Vt^'axxvV^^  ^^^cevx^ 
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load  of  sand  or  mud,  these  little  plants  would  be  worn  away  in  a 
hurry.  The  sediment  carried  by  a  stream,  therefore,  helps  it  to 
erode,  especially  where  the  bed  is  of  solid  rock. 

Carrying  sediment.  Streams  carry  sediment  in  more  wa^'s  than 
one.  As  already  stated,  coarse  materials,  such  as  pebbles,  are 
generally  rolled  along  the  lx)ttom,  while  fine  materials,  such  as  par- 


Fig  SI. — Joints  in  bed  rock.  Pieces  of  the  rock  broken  in  this  \s*ay  may  be 
picked  up  bv  a  strong  current  and  carried  away.  Currarie  Port,  South 
Ayrsliire.  Scotland.     (H.  M.  Geol.  Svirv.) 

tides  of  mud.  are  often  carried  in  suspensiorij  that  is,  in  the  water, 
above  its  lx)ttom.  The  movement  of  the  coarse  materials  rolled 
along  the  channel  is  easily  understoo<l,  but  the  behavior  of  the 
fine  sediment  in  suspension  neetls  explanation. 

Mud  is  composod  chiefly  of  tiny  particles  of  rock,  nearly  three 
times  as  heavy  as  water:  yet  these  particles.  he.Mvy  as  they  are,  often 
remain  in  suspension  for  Ion*:  periods  of  time.  They  are  held  up  in  the 
water  nuich  as  dust  is  hel<l  up  in  the  air.  Since  they  are  heavier 
than  the  water,  they  tend  to  sink  all  the  time.  They  do  in  fact  sink; 
but  as  gravity  l>rinirs  them  <lown.  many  of  them  are  cauiiht  by  minor 
vp\Yi}r(]  currents  ^Fig.  7^),  and  so  are  carried  up  in  spite  of  gravity. 
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t  is  chiefly  by  means  of  these  minor  upwaxd  currents  in  the  main 
current  that  sediment  is  kept  in  suspension,  \  The  particles  of  sedi- 
ment suspended  in  a  stream  are  dropped  and  picked  up  again  re- 
peatedly, and  the  long  journey  of  any  particle  is  made  up  of  many 
short  ones.  Particles  of  mud  carried  from  Dakota  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ordinarily  make  many  stops  in  every  state  along  the  route, 
and  the  time  consumed  in  their  journey  is  generally  many  times  as 
long  as  that  taken  by  the  water  which  started  them. 

^Amoimt-.of  -  load*     The  amount  of  sediment  a  stream  carries 
depends  on  (1)  its  swiftness,  (2)  its  volumei.and  (3)  the  amount  and 


Fig.  82. — A  stream  channel  clogged  with  bowlders  too  big  for  the  stream  to 
move,  except  in  times  of  flood;  Bighorn  Mountains.     (Hole.) 

kind  of  sediment  which  it  can  get.     Swift  and  large  streams  can 

"^rrya  heavier  load  than  slow  and  small  o'hes: '  ~ 

Thceffcct  of  velocity  on  the  carrying  power  of  streams  may  be 
seen  in  most  creeks  and  rivers  which  are  wider  in  some  places  and 
narrower  in  others.  Where  the  channel  is  narrow  the  current  is 
swift,  and  here,  in  many  cases,  all  fine  material  has  been  swept 
away,  leaving  only  pebbles  and  larger  stones ,  (bo wlders)  in  the 
channel  (Fig.  82).  Where  the  channel  is  wider,  on  the  otlve^:  \Naxs.^> 
the  bottom  of  the  same  stream  may  \>^  eo\^^^^  v;\\\\  "s^^^x^  ^'^  \s\^^. 
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By  narrowing  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  by  making  jetties  near 
its  mouth,  in  1875,  James  B.  Eads  not  only  prevented  further 
deposition  of  sediment  there,  but  forced  the  river  to  clear  out  its 
Dwn  channel.  This  change  permitted  ocean  vessels  to  reach  New 
Orleans,  and  insured  the  commercial  prosperit;^  of  that  ciiy. 

J^ion jlefined.  Tlie  wearing  away  oi  Il:e  luud  sniJaie  is 
erosion.  In  general,  erosion  consists  of  tluee  more  or  less  distinct 
processes.  These  are  (1)  the  loosening  of  the  rock,  often  by  tveath' 
ering,  (2)  the  picking  up  of  the  loosened  material,  and  (3)  its  trans- 
portatian.  When  the  running  water  is  no  longer  able  to  carry  away 
sediment,  it  ceases  to  erode  its  bed. 

Deposition  a  necessary  result  of  erosion.  When  the  velocity 
of  a  stream  is  checked,  it  generally  drops  some  of  the  sediment  it 
was  carrying.  This  is  always  the  case  if  it  had  as  much  sediment 
as  it  could  carry  before  the  velocity  became  less.  Some  of  the 
sediment  is  left  in  the  vaUeys,  especially  toward  their  lower  ends; 
and  some  of  it  is  carried  to  the  sea,  or  to  the  lake  or  other  basin  to 
which  the  river  flows.  Deposits  of  sediment  in  valleys  build  up 
(aggrade)  their  bottoms.  Thus  the  ^lississippi  is  spreading  sedi- 
ment over  the  bottom  of  its  valley  for  hundreds  of  miles  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  ^lexico;  and  many  other  large  streams,  like  the  Nile,  the 
Hoang  Ho,  and  the  Ganges,  are  doing  the  same  thing.  The  total 
amount  of  sediment  deposited  on  low  land  by  nmning  water  is,  how- 
ever, far  less  than  the  amount  worn  away  from  the  higher  lands. 

Changes  Made  by  Rivers  in  their  Valleys 
A  valley  has  three  dimensions,  depth,  width,  and  length,  and 
each  dimension  is  subject  to  change. 

The  deepening  of  valleys.  Swift  streams  make  their  valleys 
deeper,  but  many  slow  streams  deposit  more  sediment  than  they 
take  away,  and  so  inako  their  valleys  shallowcM'.  Many  streams 
dct^pcn  their  valleys  in  their  upper  courses  when*  their  waters  are 
swift,  while  they  make  tlieni  shallower  in  their  lower  courses  where 
the  currents  are  sluggish. 

The  principal  reason  why  a  stream  is  swift  is  that  its  channel 
has  a  steep  slope;  but  as  such  a  stream  deepens  its  valley,  the  slope 
or^radienl  of  its  chaime\  becomes  less,  and  the  stream  flows  more  and 
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more  slowly.    In  time,  every  swift  stream  toill  cut  its  channel  down 
until  lis  current  becomes  sluggish. 


Fig.  S4. 


The   Canyon    of    tlic    Vcllowstonr    below  the   Vn\U. 
Xati<»n:il  Park. 


Vellowsione 


The  depth  which  a  valley  may  reach  depends  on  the  height  of 
the  land  ui  which  it  is.  The  luLdier  tlie  land,  the  deeper  the  valley 
i/j/n-  }jcc()inc.     Such  vallevs  as  the  canvons  of  the  Colorado  (Figs 
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79  and  83)  and  the  Yellowstone  (Fig.  84)  are  never  found  in  plains, 
but  are  characteristic  of  high  lands;  that  is,  of  plateaus  and  moun- 
tains. The  depth  which  a  valley  may  reach  depends  also  on  its 
distance  from  the  sea,  by  the  route  which  the  water  follows.  Thus 
if  a  stream  flows  from  a  plateau  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  and 
200  miles  from  it,  by  a  direct  course,  it  has  an  average  fall  of  10 
feet  per  mile ;  but  if  it  runs  off  a  plateau  of  equal  height  2,000 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  stream  has  an  average  fall  of  but  one  foot 
per  mile.  If  the  volume  of  the  stream  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases, 
the  valley  in  the  plateau  nearer  the  sea  will  become  much  deeper 
than  the  other. 

Valleys  near  the  borders  of  continents  are  therefore  likely  to 
be  deeper  than  those  in  the  interiors  of  continents,  in  lands  of  the 
same  elevation. 

Depth-limit.  At  its  lower  end,  a  stream  cuts  its  channel  down 
about  to  the  level  of  the  lake,  sea,  or  other  river  into  which  it  flows. 
The  level  of  the  body  of  vxder  into  which  a  river  flows  therefore  deter- 
mines the  level  of  its  channel;  but  a  valley  reaches  the  level  of  the 
water  to  which  it  leads  only  at  its  lower  end.  Its  upper  part  is 
alway^s  higher. 

The  widening  of  valleys.  If  the  growth  of  a  valley  were  due 
merely  to  the  down-cutting  of  the  stream,  the  valley  would  be  no 
wider  than  the  stream  which  flows  through  it  (Fig.  85).    Since 


Fig.  85. — Diagram  of  a  valley,  the  top  of  which  is  ten  times  the  width  of  the 

stream. 

most  valleys  are  very  much  wider  than  their  streams,  something 
besides  the  down-cutting  of  the  streams  must  help  along  theii* 
growth. 

The  widening  of  valleys  is  brought  about  in  many  ways,  among 
them  the  following: 

(1)  A  stream  sometimes  flows  against  one  side  of  its  channel 
with  such  force  as  to  under-cut  the  slope  above  ^y\.N  ^tA'^v^*'^^- 
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Slow  streams  are  more  apt  to  widen  their  valleys  in  this  way  than 
swift  ones,  because  they  are  more  easily  turned  against  their  banks 
by  obstacles  in  the  channel. 

(2)  Again,  the  rain-water  flowing  down  the  slopes  of  a  valley 
carries  mud,  sand,  etc.,  with  it.  This  also  widens  the  valley,  b^^ 
slowly  wearing  back  its  slopes. 

(3)  The  loose  earthy  matter  which  lies  on  the  slopes  of  a  valley 
creeps  slowly  downward.     If  it  is  clayey,  it  becomes  slightly  fluid 


Fip  Sr>.  -The  Colorado  \U\vt  flowing  thn)iiKh  tho  IinixTial  Vallev  of  south- 
vm  Califonua,  and  undcr-i-iitting  its  bank,  \\H)i\.     {V.  S.  (lifol.  Sun*.) 

when  wet.  antl  in  thi??  con<lition  ten<ls  to  move  .^lowly  down  the 
slope.     Downward  creep  is  ])roui:ht  about  in  otlier  ways  also. 

(4)  When  the  lcM>se  material  of  a  stcM^p  vnll(\v  slope  is  fille<l  with 
water,  as  after  a  lonir  rain,  or  when  snow  melts,  it  may  sliile  or 
^s///////'  from  hiirluT  to  lower  lev(^ls  <  Tii;.  .V.M. 

(T))  Every  animal  which  walks  ovct  the  slope  of  a  vallev  loosens 
more  or  less  material  if  the  sloj>e  i<  steep,  ancl  if  this  material  moves 
at  all.  it  is  lik(»ly  to  mov(^  ih>wnward.  Hurrowim:  animals  of  all 
MH'ts  loosen  the  surface  material,  so  that  il  may  work  ilown  the 
slope  or  be  lilnwn  away.     This,  t«»n.  lu'lps  to  widen  the  valley. 

(6J   Ulwiievcr   tiw:^   which   tirow   on  the  sicles  <»f   vallevs  are 


A  stream  widening  it^  vaUtrv  hy  lateral  plana tir;Ji.     Scale  aliout  I  mile  per 
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A  w«ll-de vdopet  I  ri  ver  fly  t.  Valley  o  f  M  i  e  Mi  ssksi  1 1 pi ,  ii  cri  r  P  i ;  i  h  i  e  <  I  u  CI  1 1 1 : 1 1 . 
Wjj.  Scalo  about  2  miles  per  iach.  (Waukon^  la. -Wis.,  Hheet,  U.  R 
GcoL  SurvJ 
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overturned,  they  disturb  more  or  less  soil,  some  of  which  is  likely 
to  roll  down. 

(7)  Fine  material  on  the  slopes  of  valleys  is  often  blown  away. 

These  and  various  other  processes  help  to  loosen  rock  or  soil  on 
the  slopes,  and  prepare  it  for  descent,  and  the  descent  or  removal 
of  matter  from  the  slopes  of  a  valley  always  increases  its  width. 
AU  valleys,  therefore,  are  being  vddened  all  the  time.  In  most  pro- 
cesses of  widening,  the  stream  itself  is  an  important  factor,  for  it 
sooner  or  later  carries  away  most  of  the  material  which  descends  to 
the  channel.  Along  the  bases  of  the  slopes  of  many  valleys  there 
is  much  debris  (talus)  waiting  to  be  carried  away  (Fig.  87). 

Width  limit.  As  a  result  of  all  the  processes  which  wear  back 
their  slopes,  valleys  may  become  very  wide.  The  widening  of 
adjacent  valleys  may  indeed  go  on  until  the  high  land  or  divide 
between  them  becomes  very  narrow  (Fig.  88),  or  even  until  it  is 
worn  away  altogether. 

Valley  flats.  After  streams  have  cut  their  valleys  down  to 
low  gradients,  they  make  flats,  or  flood  plains,  in  their  bottoms 
(PL  VI).  These  flats  are  always  below  the  level  of  the  surface  in 
which  the  vaUey  lies.     The  ^lississippi  River  at  Dubuque  has  a  flat 


Fig.  87. — ^Talus  at  base  of  valley  slope,  ready  to  be  carried  ofC  Vyj  VViifc  ^V\^i»xfiL. 
Little  Canyon  —  Jooking  south  into  Snake  B.\veT .    ^ .  ^ .  &«\.  '^jvmn  >i 
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between  one  and  two  miles  wide,  and  about  600  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Near  St.  Louis  the  flat  is  10  miles  wide,  and  about  400  feet 
above  sea-level.  At  Memphis  it  is  about  35  miles  wide,  and  but 
220  feet  above  sea-level.  At  Vicksburg  it  has  a  similar  width, 
and  a  height  of  but  90  feet.  In  general  the  flats  of  vaUeys  increase 
in  width  down  stream. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  (1)  that  rivers  tend  constantly  to  get 
the  material  of  the  land  into  the  sea;  (2)  that  in  working  to  this 
end  they  develop  flats  below  the  general  level  of   the  surface  in 


Fig.  88. — Diagram  showing  streams  in  adjacent  valleys,  imder-cutting  the 
divide  between  them.  They  may,  in  time,  destroy  tlie  divide  by  lateral 
planati<m. 


which  the  valleys  lie;  and  (3)  that  these  flats  are  usually  wider  and 
lower  near  the  sea,  and  narrower  and  higher  far  from  it.  PL  ^^ 
and  Figs.  89  and  90  show  valley  flats  in  various  sorts  of  regions. 

The  streams  which  flow  through  flat-lK)ttomed  valleys  are  gen- 
erally slow  and  winding,  and  are  said  to  meander  (PI.  VII,  and 
Fig  2  of  PI.  X).  A  meandering  stream  often  flows  against  the 
base  of  the  slope  of  its  valley,  and  wearing  it,  drives  it  back  (PI. 
V).  This  makes  the  valley  flat  wider.  Most  valley  flats  are 
dovolope<l  chiefly  by  the  side-cut tini:  of  the  streams. 

The  lowest  level  to  which  a  stream  can  lower  its  flat  is  base- 
level.  Any  valley  flat  is  a  sort  of  l)ase-level.  though  the  first  one 
developed  by  a  stream  is  not  necessarily  the  lowt^st  level  to  which 
it  may  bring  its  valley  bottom.  //  is  thf  low{i>(  hnl  to  which  it  can 
dn'/i^  j'/s  txilicy  under  the  conditions  which  exist  whn  the  flat  is  made. 
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Fig.  1. — A  meaiulering  stream.  Tlie  Mis* 
Kouri  River.  Scale  alwut  2  miles  per 
iiicli.  (Marshall,  Mo.,  Sheet,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.) 

X 


Fig.  2. — A  further  stage  in  the 
development  of  a  nieaiiticr. 
Scale  a!x)ut  2  miles  per  inch, 
a^utler.  Mo.,  Sheet,  V.  S. 
Geol.  Surv  ^ 
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Fig.  89. — A  valley  much  older  than  tliat  show-n  in  Fig.  84;  Gray  Copper  Gulch, 
southwestern  Colorado.     (U.  S.  Geol,  Surv.) 

It  is,  therefore,  a  temporary  base-Icvii.  Later,  under  changed  con- 
ditions, the  stream  may  sink  its  channel  below  its  first  fiat.  When 
this  is  done  by  a  main  stream,  all  its  tributaries  may  do  the  same. 


Tig.  90. — A  wide  vallev  flat.    Milk  River »  near  PeiidaxiX.  ^Ot^^-^,  ^«m^&35^ 

(U.  S.  Geol.  SuTv.^ 
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The  lengthening  of  valleys.  Valleys  are  lengthened,  too,  in 
various  ways.  One  way  is  illustrated  by  the  gullies  developed  on 
hillsides  during  heavy  rains.     The  gully  made  during  one  rain- 


Fig.  91. — A  gully  eleveloiK'd  by  a  single  shower.     « lilackwclder.) 

storm  (Fig.  91),  is  often  lengthened  at  its  upper  end  during  the 
next,  by  the  water  which  flows  in  at  it.s  head.  This  process  of 
lengthening  may  .<;ometimes  he  .seen  even  during  the  progress  of  a 


■L 


Fiff.  92.  Fii:.  93. 

Fig.  92.  -Two  yoime  v:ill»-y>  lif-i.linir  :i»wur<l  I'.i'-h  niJHT. 
Fig.  93. — Vallrys  of  Fie  ttJ  «1»'vi'1i»im-i1  luMtlwanl  ■iii'il  slnir  nsporrivo  heada 
have  met,  and  thv  (ii\i«le  hasl»eeu  low»  tlmI  a  l:' tie  a»  the  iniiiit  of  meeting. 
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single  storm.  The  heads  of  valleys  often  have  the  characteristics 
of  ravines  or  guUies,  and  valleys  are,  in  some  cases,  no  more  than 
grown-up  ravines,  whose  heads  are  advancing  after  the  manner  of 
hillside  gullies. 

By  this  process,  the  head  of  a  valley  may  advance  until  a  per- 
manent  divide  is  established.  Thus  in  Fig.  92  the  heads  of  the 
valleys  a  and  b  may  be  worn  back  farther  into  the  upland,  but 
when  the  heads  of  the  valleys  reach  the  point  shown  in  Fig.  93, 
neither  can  advance  farther,  if  the  conditions  of  erosion  are  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  divide.  The  divide  is  then  permanent,  for  though 
continued  rain  fall  may  lower  it,  it  cannot  shift  its  position  (Fig.  94) . 

Not  all  the  valleys,  however,  are  lengthened  at  their  heads  after 
the  manner  outlined.    Thus  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is 


Fig.  94. — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  lowering  of  a  divide  without  shifting  it. 
The  crest  of  the  divide  is  at  c,  and  at  points  directlv  below  c,  successively. 
If  the  erosion  was  unequal  on  the  two  sides  the  divide  would  be  shifted. 
Letters  a  and  b  correspond  with  a  and  b  of  Fig.  92. 

at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  will  remain  there  as  long  as  the 
lake  shore  remains  where  it  now  is. 

As  it  grows  in  length,  the  head  of  one  valley  may  reach  the  lower 
end  of  another,  when  the  two  become  one.     Figs.  95  and  96. 


Fig.  95.  Fig.  96. 

Fig.  95. — ^Two  small  valleys,  o  and  6,  have  developed,  the  one  on  the  steeper 

slope  above,  and  the  other  on  the  gentler  slope  below. 
Fig.  96. — ^Represents  the  two  valleys  of  Fig.  95,  further  developed,     h  has 

grown  until  its  head  has  reached  the  lower  end  of  a,  and  the  two  ha.va 

become  one.    The  two  figures  represent  one  meUaodVrj  ^>MLOcLN"a^«^'ek^pw^ 

longer. 
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If  one  valley  reaches  another  under  the  conditions  shown  by 
Figs.  97  and  98,  and  if  the  head  of  the  valley  a  is  lower  than  the 
valley  it  reaches,  6,  the  valley  a  aWU  steal  the  water  which  would 
otherwise  flow  down  6.    The  valley  of  a  is  thus  lengthened. 

Streams  are  sometimes  lengthened  at  their  lower  ends.  This 
is  the  case  where  the  sediment  which  they  deposit  at  their  lower 
ends  builds  the  land  out  into  the  sea.  The  stream  then  finds  its 
way  across  the  new-made  land. 

Summary.  All  valleys  are  being  made  deeper  in  some  places 
all  the  time;  all  valleys  are  being  made  Ander  all  the  time;  and 
some  valleys  are  growing  longer.    All  streams  sooner  or  later  de- 


Fig.  97.  Fig.  08. 

Figs.  97  and  98. — Diagrams  to  illustrate  a  phase  of  piracy.  By  the  headward 
gro^v-th  of  a.  Fig;.  97,  it  reaches  5.  ancl  finally  caries  off  its  upper  waters; 
a,  Fig.  98,  is  a  pirate;  6  Fig.  98,  has  !)een  dircrted,  and  c  h:is  been  beheaded. 

velop  flats  in  their  valleys,  and  these  flats  may  increase  in  width 
till  the  divides  between  them  l:)ecome  low,  or  even  until  they  are 
worn  away  altogether. 


The  History  of  Rivers  and  Valleys 
Since  valleys  grow  deeper,  wider,  and  longer,  year  by  year,  they 
must  fonnerly  have  been  smaller  than  now.  If  wo  couM  trace  them 
backward  in  their  history,  we  should  find  that  tliore  was  a  time 
when  the  large  valleys  of  the  present  day  were  small,  when  many  of 
the  small  valleys  were  only  ni vines,  when  the  ravines  were  only 
gullies,  and  when  the  j)resent  trullies  did  not  exist.  Or.  going  still 
farther  back,  we  may  imagine  a  time  when  even  the  large  valleys 
had  a  beginning. 

A  principal  method  of  valley  birth  and  growth  \vi  Illustrated  by 
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the  development  of  a  gully,  already  outlined.  A  gully  started  dur- 
ing one  shower  is  made  deeper,  wider,  and  longer  by  the  next.  Year 
by  year,  as  the  result  of  repeated  showers  and  repeated  meltings 
of  snows,  the  gully  grows  to  be  a  ravine,  and  later  a  valley. 

Not  all  gullies,  however,  become  valleys.  On  a  steep  slope, 
many  gullies  may  start  (Fig.  75) ;  but  as  they  grow,  some  are  so 
widened  as  to  take  in  others  (Fig.  99),  and  the  number  is  reduced. 


— -^ 

y^ 

Fig.  99. — Diagram  illustrating  how  one  gully  takes  another  as  a  result  of 

lateral  erosion. 


But  a  small  proportion  of  all  that  start  become  ravines,  fewer  still 
become  small  valleys,  and  the  number  of  valleys  which  attain  great 
length  is  very  small.  As  valleys  develop  from  gullies,  the  heads  of 
some  work  back  faster  than  others,  with  the  result  that  many 
valleys  are  arrested  in  their  development  early,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
100,  101,  and  102.  For  example,  c.  Fig.  100,  will  grow  in  length 
little  more,  because  the  water  which  falls  on  the  land  above  its  head 
flows  off  by  some  other  route  to  the  sea.  Later  stages  in  the  growth 
of  the  valleys  shown  in  Fig.  100  are  illustrated  by  Figs.  101  and  102. 

The  courses  of  valleys.  The  headward  growth  of  a  gully  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  erosion  of  the  water  which  flows  into  its  upper  end. 
If  all  the  material  about  the  upper  end  of  the  gully  is  equally  hard, 
the  head  of  the  gully  works  back  in  the  direction  whence  the  most 
water  comes  (Figs.  103-105).  But  the  head  of  the  gully  keeps 
advancing,  and  if  the  surface  about  its  head  is  uneven,  more  water 
may  flow  in,  now  from  one  direction,  and  now  from  another.  The 
result  is  that  the  head  of  the  gully  is  rarely  worn  back  in  a  straight 
line. 

If  the  soil  or  rock  about  the  head  of  a  gully  is  harder  at  some 
points  than  at  others,  the  head  of  the  gully  is  likely  to  advance  on 
that  which  is  most  easily  worn.    Inequalities  of  slope  oi:  \ssa*jsc\si^^ 
therefore,  cause  the  head  of  a  guUy  to  txim  ncyw  \Ai  ovv^  i\^%,  ^>sA^^ks^ 
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to  the  other,  as  it  advances,  and  where  the  head  of  the  gully  goes, 
there  the  valley  which  develops  from  it  follows.  The  crookedness 
of  many  valleys  is  thus  explained. 


~     ^    ^       ^       w     /       g    h     i     j      k   I 
Fig.  100. — Diagram  shoTiing  a  series  of  young  streams  along  a  coast. 


Fig.  101. — The  same  streams  sho>vn  in  Fig.  100,  after  a  period  of  growth; 
d,  f,  and  /  have  grown  much  beyond  their  neighbors. 


Fig.  102.-  -The  same  streanL^  devel<)|K*(l  si  ill  further;  d,  f,  and  /  have  developed 
so  far  a-s  to  stop  the  growth  of  most  of  the  others. 

The  permanent  stream.     Water  coininonly  flows  in  jrullio.'^  only 
when  it  rains  and  when  snow  molts,  and  for  a  short  time  afterward; 
hut  many  valleys  developed  from  irullies  come  in  time  to  have  per- 
manent streams.     Where  dix^i^  the  water  for  the  permanent  .stream 
con  JO  from  '" 
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Fig.  103. —  Diagram 
showing  a  young  val- 
ley. If  more  water 
enters  its  head  from 
the  direction  b  than 
from  any  other  direc- 
tion, the  head  of  the 
valley  will  be  carried 
back  toward  b,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  104. 


Fig.  104. — Shows  the  de- 
velopment suggested 
in  Fig.  103.  If  more 
water  now  enters  the 
head  of  the  valley 
from  the  direction  c 
than  from  any  other 
direction,  the  growth 
of  the  vallev  will  be  as 
showTi  in  Fig.  105. 


Fig.  105.— Shows  the  de- 
velopment suggested 
by  Fig.  104.  The  head 
of  the  gully  has  ad- 
vanced from  6  to  c, 
and  it  will  continue  to 
advance  in  this  direc- 
tion so  long  as  most 
water  enters  the  head 
from  the  direction  c. 


When  a  valley  has  been  deepened  so  that  its  bottom  is  below 
the  ground-water  surface,  the  ground-water  seeps  or  flows  out  into 
the  valley,  and  forms  a  stream.     In  Fig.  106,  a  represents  the  water 


IWiLZ 

a 



b 

Fig.  106. — Dia^am  showing  ground-water  surface;  a  the  ground-water  sur- 
face at  ordmary  times,  and  b  in  times  of  drought.  When  a  valley  has  been 
cut  below  a,  there  will  be  a  stream  in  wet  weather,  but  it  will  go  dry  in 
time  of  drought.  When  the  valley  is  down  to  6,  below  the  ground-water 
surface  of  d^  weather,  the  stream  will  be  permanent. 

surface  in  wet  weather,  and  b  the  water  surface  in  dry  weather. 
The  valley  whose  cross-section  is  shown  by  1  would  not  have  a 
stream  derived  from  ground-water;  the  valley  whose  cross-section 
is  represented  by  2  would  have  a  small  stream  in  wet  weather; 
while  the  valley  3  would  have  a  permanent  stream,  because  it  is 
below  the  ground-water  level  of  dry  times.  In  regions  where  the 
ground-water  surface  is  deep,  the  valley  must  be  deep  to  get  a 
stream.  In  regions  where  the  ground-water  surface  is  neftx  l\^V«xA 
surface,  even  shallow  valleys  may  Viave  pexm^weiiV,  ^T^'assxa. 
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Streams  which  are  fed  by  lakes,  and  streams  which  have  their 
sources  in  snow'-and  ice  fields  which  last  from  year  to  year,  do 
not  depend  on  ground-water,  though  they  often  receive  it. 

Valleys  are  not  all  grown-up  gullies.  Not  all  valleys  are  formed 
by  the  growth  of  gullies.  A  vast  area  in  the  northern  part  of  North 
America,  for  example,  was  once  covered  by  a  great  sheet  of  snow 
and  ice.  The  rivers  which  had  existed  in  this  area  ceased  to  flow, 
for  the  most  part,  while  the  ice  lay  on  the  land.  Many  of  their 
valleys  were  filled,  at  least  in  places,  by  the  debris  (drift)  which  the 
ice  left  when  it  finally  melted.  The  result  was  that  great  areas  were 
left  without  well-defined  valleys.  The  melting  ice,  however,  suppUed 
great  quantites  of  water,  and  this  water  flowed  along  the  lowest  lines 
of  descent  which  it  could  reach.  In  this  case,  each  stream  began  to 
cut  a  valley  all  the  way  from  its  head  to  its  mouth  at  the  same  time. 
No  part  of  such  a  valley  is  much  older  than  another. 

Valleys  developed  in  this  way  may  have  permanent  streams  at 
the  outset,  since  they  do  not  depend  on  ground- water.  The  course 
of  a  valley  developed  in  this  way  was  determined  by  the  direction 
which  the  water  took  at  the  outset.  Again,  the  melting  of  the  ice 
left  many  lakes  on  the  surface  of  the  land  it  had  covered,  and  the 
rainfall  of  the  region  was  great  enough  to  make  many  of  them  over- 
flow. When  a  lake  overflows,  the  out-going  water  follows  the  lowest 
line  of  descent,  and  develops  a  valley  in  the  way  just  outlined.  In 
these  ways,  rivers  were  soon  re-established  on  the  surfaces  from 
which  the  ice  melted. 

Growth  of  tributaries.  Most  valleys  are  joine<l  by  many  smaller 
tributary  valleys.    The  reason  is  readily  understood.     The  material 


^Sf:  yO'^'—Diagmm  ebowing  tributaries  in  an  eaiVy  ala^  oi  develo^metit. 
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of  the  slopes  leading  down  to  a  valley  bottom  is  often  of  unequal 
hardness,  and  the  water  flowing  down  wears  the  softer  places  more 
than  the  harder  ones.  Or  again,  the  slopes  are  not  smooth,  and  the 
nm-off  follows  the  lowest  lines  on  the  slopes.  The  erosion  of  the 
side  slopes  is  therefore  greater  along  some  lines  than  others,  and 
tributary  gullies  are  started  (Fig.  107).  They  grow  in  the  same  way, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  as  the  valleys  from  which  they  develop. 
In  time,  some  of  them  become  valleys,  and  have  permanent  streams. 
Tributary  valleys  develop  tributaries,  and  the  process  goes  on  until 
a  network  of  watercourses  affects  the  surface.  Figs.  72  and  108 
show  surfaces  in  this  condition. 

A  valley  and  its  tributaries  constitute  a  valley  system,  A 
stream  and  its  tributaries  constitute  a  drainage  or  river  system, 
and  the  area  drained  by  a  river  system  is  a  drainage  basin. 
From  the  conditions  under  which  a  valley  system  develops,  the 
outline  of  a  drainage  basin  often  comes  to  be  rudely  pear-shaped 
(Fig.  109). 

Stages  in  the  history  of  a  valley.  Valleys  grow  in  size  as  they 
advance  in  years,  as  we  have  seen.  \\Tien  a  valley  is  young,  it  is 
narrow,  and  its  slopes  are  steep.  If  the  land  is  high,  it  has  a  steep 
gradient,  and  soon  becomes  deep.  Its  cross-section  is  then  some- 
what V-shaped  (Fig.  84),  and  its  tributaries  are  short.  The  mature 
valley  is  wider  (Figs.  89  and  90),  its  slopes  are  often  gentler,  and  its 
tributaries  are  longer  and  older.  An  old  valley  is  wide,  and  has  a 
broad  flat  or  flood  plain,  and  a  low  gradient. 

A  stream  also,  as  well  as  its  valley,  passes  from  youth  to  matu- 
rity, and  from  maturity  to  old  age.  In  its  youth,  it  is  likely  to  be 
swift,  unless  it  flows  through  low  land.  In  maturity,  it  is  much 
steadier  in  its  flow,  and  when  it  reaches  old  age,  it  winds  slowly 
through  its  wide  plain.  Even  an  old  stream,  however,  may  take 
on  the  vigor  of  youth  when  it  is  flooded. 

The  terms  y&uih,  maturity,  and  old  age  may  be  applied  to  river 
systems,  as  well  as  to  single  rivers.  Every  river  system,  aided  by 
weathering,  has  entered  upon  the  task  of  carrj^ing  to  the  sea  all  the 
land  of  its  basin  which  is  above  base-level.  So  long  as  the  river  sys- 
tem has  the  larger  part  of  its  task  before  it,  it  is  young  (Pis.  VIII  and 
IX,  and  Figs.  79  and  84) .    When  the  mava  \^e^'^\i'a>i^\^R«a>kfc^«v^^ 
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and  deep,  and  the  areas  of  upland  have  been  well  cut  up  (dissected) 
by  valleys,  the  river  system  is  said  to  have  reached  maturity  (Fig.  1, 
PL  X,  Fig.  89).  When  the  task  of  base-leveling  its  drainage  basin  is 
nearing  completion,  the  river  system  has  reached  old  age  (Fig.  2, 


Fip.  108. —  Photograph  of  :i  model  (HowoU)  of  an  area  in  southwestern  Mass 
and  nortliwestern  Conn.;  a  surface  niucli  dissected  bv  erosion. 


PI.  X).  The  master  stream  of  a  drainaire  system  attains  the  char- 
acteristics of  maturity  and  old  a<re  sooner  than  its  tributaries,  and 
in  its  lower  course  s(K)ner  than  in  its  upper. 

The  topotrraphy  of  a  (lraina«ie  basin  is  youthful  when  its  river 
system  is  youXhIxA,  mature  when  its  river  system  is  mature,  and 


IG.  K— ;v  rc*t^uni  m  a  ni^iturc  Min^e  nf  t^miiion.      ScsiU-  uUiut  2  niilen  per 
inch.     (Ketittirky.  V.  8.  rjeol.  Burv.) 
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old  when  its  drainage  is  old.  In  an  area  of  yovihfvl  topography 
much  of  the  surface  has  not  yet  been  much  changed  by  erosion 
(Fig.  107,  Pis.  VIII  and  IX),  and  the  surface  is  often  ill-drained.  In 
an  area  of  mature  topography,  the  surface  has  been  largely  reduced 
to  slopes  by  erosion  (Fig.  108,  Fig.  1,  PI.  X),  and  the  surface  is  well 
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Fig.  109. — Map  of  the  principal  streams  of  southern  New  Jersey,  with  out- 
lines of  their  basins  shown  in  dotted  lines. 


drained;  while  an  area  of  old  topography  is  one  which  has  been 
brought  down  to  general  flatness  by  erosion  (Fig.  2,  PL  X).  Some 
parts  of  a  drainage  basin,  especially  those  parts  near  the  master 
stream,  may  take  on  the  characteristics  of  age,  while  other  parts 
farther  from  the  trunk  stream  may  not  be  advance^l  beyond 
maturity,  or  even  youth. 
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Rate  of  Land  Degradation 

Since  all  lands  are  being  cut  down  by  running  water,  it  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  know  how  fast  this  is  taking  place,  and  whether 
the  lands  are  to  be  destroyed  altogether. 

It  has  already  \)een  stated  (p.  78)  that  estimates  have  been 
made  of  the  amount  of  mud,  sand,  etc.,  carried  to  the  Gulf  each  year 
by  the  Mississippi  River,  the  amount  being  alx)ut  7,500,000,000 
cubic  feet.  This  would  be  enough  to  cover  one  square  mile  to  a 
depth  of  268  feet.  This  amount  of  sediment,  spread  out  uniformly 
over  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River  system,  would  make  a  layer 
about  -4  J  0  ^^^  ^^  ^^^h  thick,  or  a  little  more  than  ^^^j^  of  a  foot.  If 
to  this  we  add  the  material  carried  to  the  sea  in  solution,  the  rate 
of  degradation  of  the  Mississippi  basin  is  about  one  foot  in  3,500 
years.  This,  perhaps,  represents  about  the  average  rate  at  which 
the  lands  of  the  earth  are  being  lowered  by  erosion  at  the  present 
time.  This  rate  of  lowering  is  much  exceeded  by  some  rivers.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  upper  Ganges  River  is  lowering  its  basin  a  foot 
in  a  little  more  than  800  years,  and  that  the  Po  River  is  lowering  its 
basin  a  foot  in  a  httle  more  than  700  years. 

If  the  rate  at  which  the  Mississippi  is  degrading  its  basin  were 
to  be  continued  without  interruption,  and  if  nothing  occurred  to 
counteract  it,  the  North  American  continent  would  l^e  reduced  to 
sea-level  in  al^mt  7,000,000  years,  for  its  average  height  is  about 
2,000  feet.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  present  rate  of  down- 
cutting  cannot  continue,  for  as  the  land  becomes  lower,  the  rate  of 
erosion  must  diminish,  .since  the  water  must  then  move  more  slowly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  mechanical  erosion  by  running  water  would 
cease  when  the  surface  was  brought  to  base-level,  though  solution 
would  still  go  on. 

Other  changes,  to  be  discussed  later,  are  likely  to  occur  to 
prevent  the  land  from  being  worn  down  to  base-level.  The  con- 
lirient  is  therefore  likely  to  endure  not  only  much  longer  than 
7.(XK),(K)0  years,  but  probably  intlefinitely.  Nevertheless,  these 
fi.irures  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  indicating  the  rate  of  change 
which  the  land  is  undergoing  ii.s  the  result  of  the  fall  of  rain  and 
snoiv  upon  it. 
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Conditions  affecting  tiie  rate  of  erosion.  Some  of  the  conditions 
effecting  the  rate  of  erosion  by  running  water  have  been  stated 
in  the  preceding  pages,  but  they  may  be  brought  together  at  this 
point. 

The  rate  at  which  running  water  wears  down  the  surface  over 
which  it  flows  depends  largely  on  (1)  the  volume  and  (2)  the  velo- 
city of  the  water,  on  (3)  the  character  of  the  material  over  which  it 
flows,  and  (4)  the  amount  and  kind  of  load  it  carries. 

1.  The  volume  of  water  flowing  over  the  land  depends  chiefly 
on  the  amount  of  precipitation. 

2.  The  velocity  of  running  water  depends  on  (a)  its  gradient, 
(b)  its  volume,  especially  its  depth,  (c)  its  load,  and  (d)  the  shape 
of  its  channel.  The  higher  the  gradient,  the  greater  the  volume, 
the  less  the  load,  and  the  smoother  and  narrower  its  channel,  the 
faster  the  flow. 

3.  If  the  surface  of  the  land  on  which  the  rain  falls  is  bare,  solid 
rock,  the  immediate  run-off  brings  little  sediment  to  the  stream; 
and  if  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  bare,  solid  rock,  the  stream  wears  it 
less  than  if  it  is  of  mud  or  sand. 

4.  To  work  most  effectively,  the  stream  must  carry  load  (tools) 
enough  to  enable  it  to  cut  rapidly,  but  not  so  much  as  to  retard  its 
flow  seriously,  and  keep  it  from  using  its  tools  vigorously. 

Eocceptional  Features  Developed  by  Erosion 
Canyons  and  gorges.  Valleys  which  are  narrow  and  deep,  but 
small,  are  often  called  gorges.  Similar  valleys  of  larger  size  are 
called  canyons.  The  sides  of  gorges  and  young  canyons  are  some- 
times nearly  vertical  (Fig.  110),  but  the  sides  of  the  large  canyons 
are  rarely  so.  The  distinction  between  a  canyon  and  a  valley  which 
is  not  a  canyon  is  not  a  very  sharp  one,  and  in  regions  where  canyons 
abound,  the  term  is  often  applied  to  all  valleys. 

The  Colorado  Canyon  (Fig.  83)  is  the  greatest  canyon  known. 
Its  depth  is  about  a  mile.  Though  narrow  at  the  bottom,  it  is  eight 
to  ten  miles  wide  at  the  top.  With  a  depth  of  one  mile  and  a  width 
of  eight,  the  slope,  if  imiform,  would  have  an  angle  of  less  than  15®. 
The  cross-section  of  such  a  valley  is  shown  in  Fig.  111.  But.  tfea 
slopes  of  the  canyon  are  step-like  (Fig.  IIT),  «^  Iotov  ^>MLO^Na*<^^ 
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result  of  the  uneciual  hardness  of  the  rock  of  the  canyon  walls.    The 
harder  strata  are  the  cUff-makers, 

The  Yellowstone  River  also  has  a  great  canyon  about  1,000  feet 
deep  (Fig.  84  and  PI.  IX),  It  is  narrower  in  proportion  to  its 
depth  than  the  canyon  of  the  Colorado.  The  Snake  (Fig.  87)  and 
the  Columbia  rivers  have  wonderful   canyoas   in  some  parts  of 


Fig.  110. — Onoonta  Gorge,  Canyon  of  the  Columbia,  Ore.     (Fairbanks.) 

their  courses,  and  so  has  the  Arkansas  River  where  it  crosses  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  canyons  of  many  smaller  and  less  well- 
known  rivers  are  almost  C(iually  striking. 

A  narrow  vaHcy  means  tliat  \\\v  processes  whieh  have  made  it 
de(»p  have  outrun  tlu*  process(»s  which  make  it  wide,  ^'alleys  are 
(lei^pened  rapiilly  when  their  gradients  are  high  anil  their  streams 
strong.  They  are  wideniMl  slowly  (1)  wlien  the  climate  is  arid,  so 
that  there  is  little  slope  wash,  [2)  when  the  stream  is  so  swift  that 
Jt  does  not  nwnnder,  and  (3)  when  the  material  of  the  sides  is  such 
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that  it  will  stand  with  steep  slopes.  Solid  rock,  for  example,  will 
stand  with  steeper  slopes  than  loose  sand.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  (1)  great  altitude,  (2)  arid  climate,  (3)  swift  streams,  and  (4) 
rock  which  will  stand  in  steep  slopes  favor  the  development  of  can- 
yons. In  other  words,  young  valleys  in  plateaus  and  mountains 
are  likely  to  be  canyons.  A  strong  stream  in  a  dry  region  is  possible 
when  the  stream  is  supplied  with  abundant  water  from  a  humid 
region  above.  The  Colorado,  Snake,  and  Arkansas  rivers  are  ex- 
amples. 

The  plateaus  of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  furnish 
the  conditions  which  favor  the  development  of  canyons,  and  valleys 


Fig.  111. — Diagram  showing  theproportions  of  a  valley,  the  width  of  which 
is  eight  times  the  depth.  These  are  approximately  the  proportions  of 
the  Colorado  Canyon. 

Fig.112. — CrossHsection  of  the  Colorado  Canyon. 

of  this  type  are  there  common.  This  is  true  both  of  main  streams 
and  of  their  tributaries. 

Canyons  are  sometimes  developed  where  only  a  part  of  the  con- 
ditions specified  above  are  present.  Thus  the  Niagara  River  has  a 
gorge  or  canyon  below  the  Falls  (PI.  XI).  Here  the  down-cutting 
is  so  rapid  that  the  widening  of  the  valley  has  not  kept  pace  with 
it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  region  has  an  abundance  of  rainfall. 

The  deeper  canyons  of  the  West  make  travel  athwart  their 
courses  aimost  impossible,  while  their  rivers  rarely  serve  the  needs 
of  navigation  or  irrigation.  The  ancient  cliff-dwellers  often  made 
their  homes  in  the  recesses  of  canyon  walls  (Fig.  113),  probably 
because  these  positions  could  be  easily  defended  against  enemies. 

Canyons  must  finally  become  valleys  of  another  type,  for  the 
stream  in  the  canyon  will  in  time  cut  to  basfe-VevA.    TV'^n^^^  ^«^ 
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then  stop  growing  deeper,  but  widening  will  still  go  on,  and  the  nar- 
row valley  will  become  so  wide  that  it  will  cease  to  te  a  canyon. 
y  Bad  lands.  The  name  had  land  is  sometimes  given  to  the  type 
of  topography  shown  in  Figs  75  and  114.  Such  topography  is  de- 
veloped in  the  late  youth  or  early  maturity  of  certain  high  regions, 
and  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  West,  especially  in  western 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  the  western  parts  of  the  Dakotas,  where 


Hg.  113. — Cliff  dwdlings:  southwostem  Colora<lo.     (Uliite.) 

the  formations  are  largely  sandstone  or  shale,  alternating  with  beds 
of  clay.  Climatic  factors  are  also  concerned  in  the  development  of 
bad  land  topography.  A  semi-ariil  climate,  where  the  rainfall  is 
much  concentrated,  seems  to  be  most  favorable. 

Natural  bridges.  If  a  stream  wiili  a  waterfall  flows  over  rock 
in  which  there  are  (l(H»p.  open  cracks,  as  is  soinetimcs  the  case,  a 
natural  hrUhjc  may  Ix*  formed.  Some  of  the  water  of  such  a  stream 
may  descend  throuirh  a  crack  (as  at  h,  V'v^.  ll.T).  After  reaching  a 
lower  lev(^l,  it  may  find  or  niak(»  a  passaire  throuirh  the  rock  to  the 
river  below  the  falls.  If  even  a  little  water  folhnvs  such  a  course. 
It  will  make  ifs  passage  way  (?>.  c,  (/,  ( .  Fig  1  lo)  larger,  aiul  in  time  it 
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Fig.  114.— H:irl  iiiiitU  of  Soith  Dakota.     (\Villi.,T.,n..i 

may  Vjeforiif  hirirf*  f-noiiL^h  to  oimy  ;tll  tlif-  w.iror  of  thf?  riv^-r  In 
thi.s  c:ise.  tIk.*  cnrirf  fall  will  l.f  .-hif^fil  from  ir^  fir-*  poslrion  at.  / 
I  Fill.  1I.>.)  TO  The  fnlar^O'l  joint  h.  The  fall  will  tlicn  -.vr-ar  hack 
the  face  of  ri;f  ror-k  ovr-r  wliif-h  it  rlrr»p-.  ari'l  rho  tall  will  rfcf.f  le  up- 
stream.    Ti.o  lui'lorirroini'l  fhannf!  Itftween  thf:  oM  fall  and  the 
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Fig.  116.— .\  s'age  b^er  'Viin  T.\iaT.  ^Yvj-x-w  yu  \'\«,.  W» 
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Fig.  117. — A  partially  developed  natural  bridge  in  Two  Medicine  River,  Mont. 

(AMiitney.)  < 


Fig.  118.— The  iVatural  Bridge  oi  VVr^T\\a.    W .  ^.  Q^\.  %>ar«  ^ 
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new  would  be  bridged  by  rock  {bf  and  /',  Fig.  116).  A  natural 
bridge  of  this  sort  is  now  in  process  of  development  in  Two  Medicine 
River  in  northwestern  Montana  (Fig.  117).  After  being  formed, 
a  natural  bridge  will  slowly  weather  away.  The  Natural  Bridge 
near  Lexington,  Va.  (Fig.  118),  almost  200  feet  above  the  stream 
which  flows  beneath  it,  was  probably  developed  in  this  way.  It  is 
not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  all  natural  bridges  have  had 
this^  history. 

^Rapids  and  falls.    The  bed  of  a  stream  is  often  steeper  at  some 
point  than  at  others,  and  there  the  stream  flows  more  rapidly.    In 


Fig.  119.— Rapids;  outlet  of  Walker  Lake,  Alaska.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


such  a  case  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  119,  the  quickened  flow  consti- 
tutes a  rapids.  If  the  water  in  a  stream's  bed  drops  over  a  cliff,  it 
makes  a  waterfall  (Fig.  120),  and  between  waterfalls  and  rapids 
there  are  all  gradations  (Fig.  121).  Steep  rapids  are  often  called 
falls,  and  both  are  sometimes  called  cascades. 

The  falls  and  the  rapids  of  many  rivers  add  greatly  to  their  beauty, 
and  sometimes  enhance  their  value  to  mankind  by  affording  ahvisx- 
dant  water-power.    Niagara  Falls  aSoida  ^JwswV  \J>S^5iv^\iss^:^sfc- 
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Fig.  120.— Xiagura  Fidls.     (U.  iS.  Geol.  Surv.) 


li.T.  IJI.—  Hustir  Vii]U.     A  su<-c<-^-i(ni  of  slight  falls  in  tin'  Yellowstone 
]*ark.     (U.  S.  i\viA.  Surv.) 
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power,  so  much  of  which  has  been  or  seems  likely  to  be  granted  to 
manufacturing  companies,  that  a  movement  has  been  begun  to 
"save  the  Falls."  The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  did  much  to  make 
Minneapolis  the  greatest  flour  manufacturing  city  of  the  worid. 
Some  of  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  New  England  also  grew 
up  about  low  falls  and  rapids.  Advantageous  as  rapids  and  falls* 
are  as  a  source  of  power,  they  are  enemies  of  navigation.  In  the  early 
days,  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville  prevented  the  passage 
of  steamers,  and  so  determined  the  location  and  early  growth  of 
that  city.    A  canal  around  the  rapids  was  completed  in  1830. 

Waterfalls  come  into  existence  in  various  ways.  If  the  rock 
in  the  bed  of  a  stream  is  of  unequal  hardness,  the  less  resistant  part 
will  be  worn  more  rapidly  than  the  more  resistant  part  farther  up- 
stream, with  the  result  shown  in  Fig.  122.  The  continued  wear 
of  the  water  in  such  a  case  would  cause  the  rapids  at  c  (Fig.  122) 

b  ^ 


Fig.  122. —  Diagram  representing  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  a  waterfall. 
The  diagram  represents  a  vertical  section  through  the  rock,  i/  is  a  hard 
layer,  and  6  a  represents  the  slope  over  which  the  water  began  to  run.  In 
time,  the  gully  develops  the  profile  h  c  a,  and  the  water  flows  more  swiftly 
just  below  the  hard  layer,  making  a  rapids.  A  little  later,  the  profile  of 
the  valley  becomes  c  cf  y  Fig.  123,  and  the  rapids  become  more  rapid. 


e' 
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Fig.  123. — This  figure  shows  a  further  development  of  the  process  illustrated 
in  Fig.  122.  The  profile  of  the  stream  becomes  d  d\  wnen  there  is  a  pro- 
noimced  fall;  e  e',  when  the  fall  becomes  lower;  //',  when  the  falls  have 
again  become  rapids;  and  g  g\  when  the  rapids  have  disappeared. 


to  become  steeper,  and  in  time  the  descending  water  would  become 
a  fall  (Fig.  123).  In  this  case,  i}ie  rapids  and  falls  depend  on  in- 
equalities of  hardness  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
commonest  way  in  which  falls  and  rapids  originate.  Fig.  124  shows 
the  structure  of  the  rock  at  Niagara,  where  the  fall  is  due  to  a  harder 
layer  of  rock  above  others  which  are  not  so  hard.    A.  IwcksisJeAfc  ^^  ^ 
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lava  flow  may  form  a  dam,  over  which  the  water  falls  or  flows  in 
rapids.    These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  rapids  and  falls  arise. 

At  the  bottoms  of  falls,  pot- 
holes (Fig.  125)  are  sometimes 
developed.  They  are  started 
in  the  softer  spots  in  the  rock. 
They  are  worn  larger  by  the 
eddying  of  the  water  in  the 
holes,  and  especially  by  the 
stones  which  the  eddies  whirl 
about. 

Falls  and  rapids  are  under- 
going const  ant  change,  although 
the  change  is  usually  very  slow. 
The  falls  of  the  Niagara  are  movinii:  slowly  up-stream,  because  the 
falling  water  undermines  the  hard  layer  of  rock  over  which  it  drops 


Fig.    124. — Diagram    illustrating    the 
conditions  at  Niagara.     (Gilbert.) 


Fig.  125. — Pof-holes  in  granite.     Upper  Tuolunme  River,  CaL 
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(Fig.  124).  As  a  fall  recedes,  it  generally  becomes  lower  (Fig.  123). 
In  such  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the  fall  will  disappear  if  it  recedes 
far  enough.  If  the  hard  rock  over  which  the  water  drops  is  in 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  126,  the  fall  will  not  recede,  though  it 


Fig.  126. — Diagram  illustrating  a  condition  where  a  fall  will  not  recede. 

will  become  lower,  and  will  disappear  when  the  stream  cuts  down 
to  base-level  where  the  fall  is.  Rapids  and  falls  are  therefore 
temporary  features  of  streams.  Like  canyons,  they  are  marks  of 
youth.  In  time,  all  rapids  and  waterfalls  will  disappear,  for  they 
cannot  exist  after  rivers  have  reached  base-level,  the  goal  of  every 
stceam. 

J  Narrows.    A  valley  often  becomes  narrow  where  it  crosses  a 
layer  of  hard  rock.     Such  a  constriction  of  the  valley  is  a  narrows, 


Fig.  127. — The  Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo  River,  Wisconsin.     The  valley 
widens  out  beyond  the  gap,  the  same  as  in  the  foreground. 

or  a  waier  gap  (Fig.  127).  The  Delaware  Water  Gap  (Fig.  128) 
through  the  Kittatinny  ^fountain  (Pa.,  N.  J.)  is  a  well-known  exam-i 
pie.  Unlike  falls,  narrows  are*  not  most  conspicuous  in  the  vovitbL 
of  the  stream,  but  at  a  later  time,  aitei  lYve  N^Si'e^  \vaa\ftecv\ss:>^^^ 
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widened  except  where  it  crosses  the  hard  rock.  Falls  are  common 
in  horizontal  or  neariy  horizontal  beds,  but  narrows  are  developed 
only  in  tilted  beds. 

Narrows  sometimes  serve  as  gateways  through  mountains,  and 
so  control  lines  of  travel.    The  narrows  of  the  Potomac  River  in 


Fig.  128. — ^Topographic  map  of  Delaware  Water  Gap.    Scale  about  1^  mfles 
to  the  inch.     (From  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.-X.  J.  Sheet,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


Wills  Mountain,  Mar^'land,  may  serve  as  an  example.  In  the  early 
days  of  Ainoriran  history,  Fort  Cumberland  was  built  at  the  nar- 
rows to  <iuar(l  the  important  pass  thnmirh  the  mountains,  and  W^ash- 
injrton's  and  Hraddock's  Roads  ran  west  throu<j:h  it.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  tlie  Cumberland  National  Road  and  an  important  railway 
make  use  of  it . 

Rock  terraces.     Again,  if  the  hard  layer  through  which  a  stream 
cuts  is  Jiorizontal,  it  weathers  away  k^a  xapkUy  than  the  weaker 
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Fig.  129. — A  monadnock.  A  mass  of  igneous  rock  isolated  by  erosion,  and 
remaining  because  of  its  superior  hardness.  Matteo  Tepee,  Wyo.  (De- 
troit Photo.  Company.) 

rock  above  and  below,  and  so  gives  rise  to  rock  terraces,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  112. 

Honadnocks,  rock  ridges,  etc.    Elsewhere  than  in  valleys,  too, 
hard  rock  affects  the  topography,  for  rain-wash,  wind,  and  most 


Fig.  130. — A  butte.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  arid  jl^ticaxi  t^'otcv  ^\ 'Cor 
West.    The  butte  is  really  a  monadnoek.    ^ .  ^.  Ca«c\.  ^\«s^ 
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phases  of  weathering  wear  it  away  less  rapidly  than  they  wear 
softer  rock.    The  result  is  that  hard  rock  often  remains  as  hills,  or 


Fig.  131. — The  Ench:mte<l  Mesa.  A  striking  butte  in'  New  Mexico.  The 
name  mesa  is  not  cunnnonly  a]>])li(Hl  to  elevations  of  such  small  summit 
area.     (Cliaml)erlin.) 


Fig.  \'-V2. — T.iiin*  M'-:i.  snii: li\vi->^«Tn  ('<>If»rn«lo.  The  niesu  i>  the  flat-topped 
/trf'.'i  wnr  f  ))••  nihhlle  ul  the  picture.  Mountains  ri-e  up  l»ehind  it.  (L.  S. 
Oeol.  Sun.) 
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even  as  mountains  (called  monadnocks),  when  the  weaker  rock  about 
it  has  been  removed  by  erosion.  Fig.  129  is  an  example.  In  the 
West,  similar  elevations  are  often  called  bnUes  (Figs.  130  and  131). 
If  such  an  elevation  has  some  expanse  of  surface  at  its  top,  it  is  a 
mesa  (Fig.  132).  This  term  is  also  applied  to  wide  terraces,  espe- 
cially if  high. 

If  the  hard  rock  which  gives  rise  to  an  elevation  is  a  tilted  bed 
of  rock,  the  resulting  elevation  is  long  and  narrow,  and  is  often 
called  a  hogback  (Fig.  133  and  PI.  XII). 


Fig.  133.— A  hogback;   Colorado  City,  Colo.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


I  Accidents  to  Streams 

Drowning.  Streams  are  subject  to  many  accidents.  If  the  land 
through  which  they  flow  sinks,  as  it  sometimes  does,  they  flow  less 
rapidly,  or  may  even  cease  to  flow  altogether.  If  the  lower  end  of 
a  valley  sinks  below  sea-level,  the  sea-water  enters  and  forms  a 
bay.  In  such  cases,  the  lower  end  of  the  river  and  its  valley  are 
drovmed.  If  the  streams  along  a  coast  end  in  bays,  we  infer  that 
the  coast  has  sunk,  and  that  its  rivers  and  valleys  have  been 
drowned.  The  Atlantic  coast  between  New  York  and  the  Carolinas 
is  a  good  example  (Fig.  134).  Delaware  Bay,  Chesapeake  Ba^,^^^ 
niunerous  other  smaUer  bays  are  diowned  ivvct%.    \^\>i>aaNi^.  'CXifc 
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drowning,  the  drainage  of  the  region  about  Chesapeake  Bay  would 
be  somewhat  as  shown  in  Fig.  136.  By  comparing  Fig.  136  with 
135,  it  is  seen  that  drowning  separates  the  parts  of  a  river  system. 


Fig.  135. 


Fig.  136. 


Fig.  135. — Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  surroundings.     The  bay  is  a  drowned  river 

valley,  and  the  lower  ends  of  its  tributary  valleys  are  also  drowned. 

Fig.  136. — ^The  drainage  of  the  region  about  Chesapeake  Bay,  somewhat  as 

it  would  have  been  but  for  drowning. 


J 


Rejuvenation.  If  the  basin  of  an  old  stream  is  raised  so  that 
the  gradient  of  the  stream  is  increased,  its  velocity  is  increased, 
and  it  again  takes  on  the  character  of  youth.  Such  a  stream  is 
said  to  be  rejuvenated. 

Ponding.  If  a  part  of  the  stream's  bed  is  warped  upward,  the 
flow  above  the  up-warp  is  checked,  and  the  stream  widened. 
Streams  above  such  an  obstruction  are  ponded;  that  is,  the  waters 
accumulate  in  a  pond  ox  lake.  If  the  up-warp  is  great  enough,  it 
may  completely  dam  the  stream.  Streams  are  also  sometimes 
ponded  by  lava-flows,  by  landslides,  etc.,  axidXi^  dksssia  \xssA^^'^ 
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man;  The  mill-ponds  along  numerous  creeks  are  illustrations  of 
streams  ponded  in  the  last  of  these  ways.  If  the  ponded  waters  flow 
out  over  the  dam  made  by  a  landslide  or  a  lava-flow,  they  will  ulti- 
mately cut  it  down.  If  the  dam  be  sufficiently  high,  the  water  may 
leave  its  old  course  altogether  and  find  a  new  route. 

Piracy.  One  stream  may  steal  another.  One  way  in  which 
this  is  done  has  been  suggested  (p.  96).  The  stream  which  steals 
is  a  pirate.  The  stream  stolen  is  di verted ,  and  the  stream  which 
has  lost  its  upper  waters  is  beheaded. 

Piracy  has  been  much  more  common  among  rivers  than  is  gener- 
ally known.     In  the  Appalachian  region,  for  example,  where  the  con- 
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Fip.  1.37.  Fig.  1.38. 

Figs.  137  and  13.S. — The  capture  of  the  head  of  I^averdam  Creek  hy  the 
Shenandoah  Hiver.     Virginia- West  Virgini;i.     (After  Willis.) 

ditions  for  piracy  have  l)oen  favorable,  there  are  few  large  streams 
which  have  not  either  increased  their  waters  by  piracy,  or  suffered 
loss  by  the  piracy  of  others.  Fiixs.  1.37  and  1.3n  atTonl  one  illustra- 
tion. Piracy  is  favored  by  ineciualities  of  hanlnoss,  for  the  streams 
which  do  not  cross  hard  rock  deepen  their  channels  more  readily 
than  those  which  do. 

When  a  stn^am  is  diverted  from  a  narrows,  the  water-cap  l)ecomes 

/?   //'/'//J-f/nj).     :Such  gaps  are   common   in  most  mountain  regions 

tvAjcJj  have  advunccd  to  late  maXunXy.    'SuxcV.eT^  Cva\>  (^Fi^.  138} 
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is  one  example,  and  the  Cumberland  Gap  (Fig.  139),  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  Virginia,  is  another.  Cumberland  Gap  afforded 
the  early  emigrant  the  most  available  route  across  the  mountains, 
and  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  probabl}* 
more  than  300,000  j)eople  passed  through  it  to  settle  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  The  numerous  wind-gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  figured  prominently  in  the  westward  movement  of 
people  in  the  early  historj-  of  our  continent,  and  again  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Deposition-  »y  Ruxxixg  Water 

We  have  seen  that  rivers  are  always  carrying  mud,  sand,  gravel, 
etc.,  from  land  to  sea.  We  have  also  seen  that  these  materials 
are  often  droppetl  for  a  time  on  their  way  to  the  sea,  to  be  picked 
up  and  carrie<l  on  again  when  the  conditions  for  transportation 
are  more  favorable.  We  have  now  to  learn  (1)  the  reasons  why 
running  water  abandons  some  of  its  load,  temporarily  at  least,  (2) 
the  places  where  the  material  is  deposited,  and  (3)  the  effects  of 
its  deposition. 

Causes  of  I)ef)osition 

When  running  water  abandons  some  part  of  its  load,  it  is  gener- 
ally l)ecause  its  current  has  l^een  checked. 

1.  The  commonest  cause  of  loss  of  velocity  is  decrease  of  slope 
or  gradient.  This  change  may  take  place  suddenly,  as  when  run- 
ning water  passes  from  a  steep  slope,  whether  of  hill  or  mountain, 
to  a  flat,  or  when  it  enters  a  lake  or  the  sea:  or  it  may  take  place 
slowly,  as  in  descending  a  valley  whose  slope  Ix^comes  gradually 
less. 

2.  Another  but  less  common  cause  of  loss  of  velocity  is  decrease 
of  volume.  Streams  generally  increase  in  size  as  they  flow  on.  but 
to  this  nilo  there  are  some  exceptions.  iH  If,  for  example,  a 
streiiin  flows  throuixh  a  very  dry  reirion,  it  may  receive  little  water 
from  tributaries  and  sprimrs.  Kvaporation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
great,  anil  some  of  the  water  may  Ik?  absorbocl  l)y  the  thirsty  soil 
and  rock  throuirh  which  it  flows.  This  is  especially  the  case  if 
the  croun*!- water  surface  -p.  47)  of  the  reizi'»n  is  below  the  level  of 

tJjo  sueziin.     In  a  drv  rcirion.  therefore,  u  stream  mav  diminish  as 
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it  flows,  and  may  even  disappear  altogether  (PI.  IV).  (2)  A  stream 
sometimes  breaks  up  into  several  streams  (Fig.  140).  The  volume 
of  each  is  less  than  that  of  the  original  stream,  and  decrease  of 
volume  means  decrease  of  velocity.     (3)  Still  again,  many  streams. 


Fig.  140. — A  branching  stream.    Junction  of  the  Cooper  and  Yukon  rivers, 
Alaska;  shows  bars  also.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

especially  in  semi-arid  regions,  have  much  of  their  water  withdrawn 
for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Many  streams  in  the  West  are  made 
smaller  in  this  way. 

3.  A  stream  may  make  deposits  because  it  gets  more  load  than 
it  can  carry,  even  though  it  does  not  become  slower.  Tributary 
streams  with  high  gradients  may  bring  to  the  stre^mis  into  which 
they  flow  more  sediment  than  the  latter  can  carry  away.  This 
sometimes  causes  deposition  in  the  channel  of  the  main  stream  where 
mountain  torrents  with  high  gradients  join  older  streams  with  lower 
gradients.     Rivers  may  get  too  much  load  in  other  ways  also. 

Alluvial  Deposits:    Their  Positions  and  their  Forms 
The  sediments  left  by  running  water  on  the  land  are  alluvial 
deposits.     Alluvial  deposits  are  found  chiefly  where  the  flow  of 
the  water  is  checked.     Such  situations  fall  into  several  classes. 

1.  At  the  bases  of  steep  slopes.  Every  shower  washes  ftxvs; 
sediment  down  the  slopes  of  hills  and  inowii\.«XT^,  ^xA  \si\Jl^  <2>\S^  >a. 
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left  at  their  bases.  In  such  situations,  fences  are  often  buried, 
little  by  little,  by  the  mud  lodged  against  them.  The  temporary 
streams  which  follow  showers  sometimes  flow  down  steep  slopes,  and 
are  suddenly  checked  at  their  bases.  Such  streams  gather  much 
debris  in  their  headlong  courses  down  the  slopes,  but  abandon  it 
where  their  velocity  is  suddenly  checked.  Thus  at  the  lower  end 
of  ever\'  new-made  gully  on  the  hillside,  there  is  a  mass  of  debris 


Fig.  141. — An  alluvial  cone  or  torrential  fan  at  tlie  mouth  of  Aztec  Gulch  * 
Dolores  Kiver,  southwestern  Colorado.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


which  was  washed  out  of  the  gully  itself  (Figs.  91  and  141).  Ma- 
torial  in  such  ])()siti(ms  accuniulatos  in  the  form  of  an  alluvial 
cone, 

Conspicuous  alluvial  cones  are  common  at  the  bases  of  steep 

slopes  in  semi-arid  re.dons,  for  in  such  regions  the  rainfall  is  fitful, 

and  the  occasional  heavy  showers  which  give  rise  to  temporary 

torrents  fnvov  tlic  (]eveloj)ment  of  cones  of  great  size.     At  the  bases 

o/  the  mount ain  ranges  in  the  CireiU  \^iWu\  vW  \vilu^  and  alluvial 
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cones  and  fans  are,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  2,000  or  3,000  feet 
high  at  a  maximum. 

An  alluvial  fan  is  the  same  as  an  alluvial  cone,  except  that  it  is 
spread  out  more,  and  has  a  lesser  slope.  The  term  fan  is  more 
appropriate  than  cone  for  most  alluvial  accumulations  at  the  bases 
of  steep  slopes. 

Nearly  all  young  rivers  descending  from  mountains  build  fans 
where  they  leave  the  mountains.  Thus  the  rivers  descending  from 
the  Sierras  to  the  great  valley  of  California  build  great  fans  at  the 
foot  of  the  range,  and  most  of  the  rivers  coming  out  of  the  Rockies 
to  the  plains  east  of  them  do  the  same  thing.  The  fans  of  streams 
descending  from  the  mountains  are  often  many  miles  across.  The 
fan  of  the  Merced  River  in  California,  for  example,  has  a  radius  of 
about  40  miles. 

The  fans  made  by  neighboring  streams  often  grow  until  they 
unite.  The  union  of  such  fans  makes  a  compound  alluvial  fan,  or 
a  piedmont  alluvial  plain  (Pis.  IV  and  XIII).  Such  plains  exist  at 
the  bases  of  most  considerable  mountain  ranges.  The  depth  of 
alluvial  material  in  such  situations  is  often  scores  and  sometimes 
hundreds  of  feet.  Fans  and  piedmont  alluvial  plains  are  developed 
especially  in  the  youthful  stages  of  erosion.  After  the  valleys  have 
been  well  established,  the  streams  that  flow  through  them  are  better 
able  to  carry  away  the  debris  which  they  get  in  the  mountains. 

The  loose  debris  of  alluvial  cones  and  fans  may  absorb  much 
water,  and  the  water  even  of  a  good-sized  stream  sometimes  sinks 
into  its  fan  (Pis.  IV  and  XIII).  Before  it  disappears,  the  stream 
often  breaks  up  into  several  smaller  ones.  This  is  because  the 
sediment  deposited  by  the  stream  in  its  channel  fills  it  up  so  much 
that  it  cannot  hold  all  the  water.  Some  of  it  therefore  runs  over 
(out  of  the  channel)  and  finds  a  new  course.  Streams  which  flow 
off  from  the  main  stream  are  distributaries. 

Aside  from  well-developed  fans  and  cones  there  is  much  sedi- 
ment at  the  bases  of  slopes  which  are  not  steep.  Such  accumula- 
tions are  almost  as  widespread  as  the  bases  of  slopes  themselves. 

Alluvial  fans  and  piedmont  alluvial  plains  are  often  valuable 
for  farming.  In  some  parts  of  Califomia,  for  example,  the  alluvial 
lands  are  so  valuable  that  farms  are  small  and  hi^aL^  ydk^^^^^^* 
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Even  in  semi-axid  regions  they  are  often  cultivated,  the  water  being 
supplied  (1)  by  wells,  through  which  the  debris  of  the  fan  is  made  to 
yield  up  the  water  it  has  absorbed,  or  (2)  by  irrigation  ditches 
which  connect  with  the  stream  farther  up  the  valley,  and  lead  the 
water  out  of  its  natural  channel  over  the  fan  or  plain  (PI.  XIV). 

2.  In  valley  bottoms.  The  gradient  of  a  stream  generally  be- 
comes less  as  it  flows  on,  and  so  it  happens  that  sediment  is  dis- 
tributed for  great  distances  along  valley  bottoms.  Some  of  it  is 
left  in  the  channels,  and  some  of  it  is  spread  over  the  low  lands  along 
the  streams,  making  them  alluvial  plains.  Deposition  in  a  valley 
which  has  no  flat  tends  to  develop  one  (Fig.  142). 


Fig.  142. —  Flat  developed  by  aggradation  —  diagrammatic. 


When  a  stream  deposits  sediment  in  its  channel,  the  channel 
becomes  smaller.  In  time  it  may  become  too  small  to  hold  all  the 
water,  and  a  part  then  breaks  out,  and  follows  a  new  course  in  the 
valley  flat.  This  process  may  be  repeated  again  and  again  (Fig.  143). 
The  departing  streams  may  or  may  not  return  to  the  main.  If  they 
do,  the  stream  becomes  a  network  of  little  streams,  sometimes 
called  a  braided  stream.  The  Platte  River  in  Nebraska  is  an  excel- 
lent example  (Fig.  143).  The  condition  shown  in  the  figure  exists 
only  at  low  water.  When  the  river  is  high,  the  whole  flat  through 
which  the  minor  streams  shown  in  Fig.  143  and  PI.  XIV  flow  is 
covered  with  water,  ami  becomes  the  bed  of  a  single  river. 

Streams  sometimes  deposit  sand-bars  in  their  channels   (Fig. 

144).  especially  in  low  water,  even  when  they  do  not  become  braided. 

Bars  interfere  with  navigation,  especially  when  the  rivers  are  low. 

The  bars  are  often  swept  away  in  times  of  flood,  when  the  streams 

are  swift,  hut  they  frequently  fonn  a^ain  when  the  flood  is  past. 

Occasionally  bars  become  more  or  less  euduniv^  \s\\i\ids.    If  they 
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Ti\e  ftllTivial  plain  of  the  Platte  rivers  in  Nebraska,  The  Stjufh  Platte 
h  braiiluii  juvI  llie  North  Platte  shows  bars.  The  map  also  shows 
i  rri  sea  ting  can  uIr  leading;  oist  frnni  the  river.  Scub  a]x>nt2milee 
p?r  inch.     (Paxlon.  NeK,  Slieet.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
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Fig.  143. — A  braided  river,  Dawson  Co.,  Neb.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


Fig.  144. — Bars  in  river.    The  Yellowstone  Rivex,  ^\  TcAsa  wsw'Ocw  ^AXanyc^^- 

8ton,  Mont. 
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become  covered  with  forests,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  washed  away, 
for  the  roots  tend  to  hold  the  soil  against  the  force  of  the  current. 
The.  alluvial  plains  along  rivers  are  almost  flat,  though  they 
slope  gently  down  stream.  They  have  a  few  features,  however, 
which  deserve  mention,  and  among  them  are  the  natural  levees. 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  low  ridges  on  stream  flats  along  the 


Fig.  145. — Levees  of  the  Mississippi  in  crossHsection,  four  miles  north  of  Don- 
aldsonville,  La.  Vertical  sc^le  x  50.  The  horizontal  line  represents 
sea-level.    The  bottom  of  the  channel  is  far  below  aea-level  at  this  point. 

banks  of  the  channel  (Fig.  145).  They  are  built  in  times  of  flood. 
At  such  times,  the  current  in  the  main  channel  is  swift;  but  as  the 
water  spreads  beyond  its  channel  over  the  adjacent  flat,  its  velocity 
is  checked  promptly,  because  its  depth  becomes  less  suddenly. 
It  must,  therefore,  abandon  much  of  its  load  then  and  there.  Re- 
peated deposition  in  this  position  gives  rise  to  the  levees.  They 
are  sometimes  high  enough  and  continuous  enough  to  turn  the 
courses  of  tributary'  streams.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Yazoo 
River  of  Mississippi,  which  flows  some  200  miles  in  the  flat  of  the 
Mississippi  River  before  being  able  to  join  it.  Near  Vicksburg  the 
main  river  swings  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  and  thus 
receives  its  tributary,  which  the  levees  have  shut  off. 

The  early  population  of  Louisiana  and  ^lississippi  was  largely 
distributed  in  narrow  belts  along  the  levees  of  the  ^lississippi  and 
its  tributaries  and  distributaries.  The  land  here  was  high,  dry 
enough  to  be  cultivated,  very  fertile,  and  close  to  streams,  which 
were  the  great  highways  of  that  time. 

Flood-plain  meanders.  A  stream  with  an  alluvial  plain  is  likely 
to  wind  about  (meander)  as  it  flows  through  (Pis.  VII  and  X).  This 
may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  low  velocity  of  such  a  stream,  for 
the  sluggish  stream  is  easily  turneil  aside.  Were  the  course  of  such 
a  stream  made  straight,  it  would  become  crooked  again,  and  the 
mamier  of  change  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  147  and  14S.  If  the  banks 
be  less  firm  at  some  points  than  at  others,  as  is  always  the  case,  the 
stream  will  cut  more  at  those  points.     If  the  shape  of  the  channel 
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Fig.  146. — ^Flood  plain  of  the  Mississippi  River  south  o(  the  nvoMtVio^^Vs&Q.Visi, 
(From  charts  of  the  Mias.  KW.  Covcemoftvoiii^ 
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is  such  as  to  direct  a  current  against  a  given  point  (6,  Fig.  147),  the 
result  is  the  same,  even  without  difference  of  material.  If  a  curve 
in  the  bank  is  once  started,  it  is  increased  by  the  current  which  is 
directed  into  it,  and  as  the  current  comes  out  of  a  curve,  it  is  directed 


Fig.  147.  Fig.  148. 

Fig.  147. — Diagram  illustrating  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  river 
meanders.  The  dotted  area  represents  the  area  over  which  the  stream 
has  worked. 

Fig.  148. — A  later  stage  in  the  development  of  meanders. 

against  the  opposite  bank  and  develops  a  curve  at  that  point.    The 
water  issuing  from  this  curv-e  tends  to  make  another,  and  so  on. 

After  being  started,  meanders  tend  to  become  more  and  more 
pronounced  (Fig.  148).  In  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  1,  PI.  VII,  the 
neck  of  land  between  curves  has  l^ecome  very  narrow.  When  it 
is  cut  throujrh,  the  stream  will  abandon  its  wide  curve.  A  later 
stage  in  the  process  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  PI.  VII. 

When  the  stream  has  cut  off  a  meander,  the  abandoned  part  of 

the  channel  often  remains  unfilleil  with  sediment.     If  it  contains 

standing  water,  as  it  often  does,  it  becomes  the  site  of  a  lake  (Fig. 

149,  and  V\.  VI).     Such  lakes  are  called  oxbow  lakes,  or  bayous. 

In  meandering,  a  stream  sometimes  reacYvea  awd  uudermines  the 
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valley  bluff,  thus  widening  its  valley  flat  (PL  V).  This  is,  indeed, 
the  most  important  process  in  the  widening  of  valley  flats.  While 
river  deposition  sometimes  makes  river  flats  (Fig.  142),  and  vhile 
it  always  tends  to  widen  them,  because  it  builds  up  their  surfaces, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  erosion  at  the  sides  of  the  channel 
is  the  most  important  process  in  their  development. 

By  the  shifting  of  their  courses,  as  the  result  of  deposition  and 
meandering,  streams  have  affected  human  interests  in  many  ways. 
Villages  which  have  grown  up  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  be- 
cause of  the  river  trade,  have  sometimes  been  left  far  inland  by 
changes  in  the  positions  of  the  streams.     Such  villages  usually 


Fig.  149. — A  series  of  diagrams  showing  various  stages  in  the  development 
of  meanders.     (Robin.) 


decay  when  the  streams  withdraw  their  patronage.  Other  villages 
built  on  flood  plains  have  been  washed  away,  while  others  have 
been  preserved  at  great  expense. 

Streams  are  often  the  boundaries  between  counties  and  even 
states.  In  such  cases,  the  shifting  of  the  stream  introduces  many 
complications  into  the  boundary  lines.  The  case  is  even  more 
serious  where  a  river  forms  an  international  boundary.  Thus  the 
shifting  of  the  Rio  Grande  makes  it  an  unsatisfactory  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  ^lexico. 

Fertility  of  alluvial  plains.  Alluvial  plains  are  often  very 
fertile,  and  many  of  them  are  of  great  value  for  farming  purposes. 
This  was  as  true  in  ancient  times  as  now,  for  the  valleys  of  the  Nile, 
the  Po,  and  many  of  the  rivers  of  southern  Asia  were  the  garden 
spots  of  ancient  civilizations.  The  deposits  of  silt  and  mud  made 
on  such  plains  whenever  the  rivers  flood  them  continually  renew 
the  soil  and  keep  it  fertile.  So  strictly  were  the  earliest  civiliza- 
tions confined  to  valley  plains  that  the  period  antedating 800  B.C. 
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has  been  called,  with  some  propriety,  the  "fluvial  period"  of  history. 
In  America,  valleys  have  been  sought  out  for  habitation  from  the 
eariiest  times.  In  Virginia  and  Maryland,  eariy  settlements  were 
made  in  the  valleys  of  the  James  and  the  Potomac;  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  valleys  of  the  Delaware,  the  Schuylkill,  and  the 
Susquehanna.     In  New  York  the  principal  settlements  were  long 


Fig.  150. — Cement -liiiod  canal  in  connection  with  the  Salt  River  irrigatioii 
project.  Arizona.     (T.  S.  Hec.  8erv.) 

confinod  to  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  and  when 
the  setth'inent.s  in  Massachusetts  Ik^jthii  to  spread  heyond  the  coast, 
they  occupied  the  vaUev  of  tlie  ConiKvticut. 

Alhivial  |)hiins  are  well  situated  for  irriiration.     Fi«r.  l.>()  shows 

an  irrii:atioii  canal  into  which  water  will  he  turned  at  the  point 

where  th(»  canal  leads  off  from  the  stream.     Fiir.  l')l  shows  a  canal 

/j])('t]  witli  water,  aloni:  wliich  luxuriant  v(\i:et at ioii  has  sprung  up. 

Treeef  ulon^  the  cvi/ials  .<;ervc  a  useful  \mr\>ose.  for  hy  shading  the 
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Fig.  151. — ^An  irrigating  canal  filled  with  water.     Salt  River  Valley,  Ariz. 

(U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


Fig.  152. — Fields  prepared  for  irrigation  bv  methods  of  squares. 
N.M.    (Fairbanks.) 


LasCruces 
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Fig.  153. — Desert  land  before  irrigation.     (U.  S.  Rec.  Serv.) 

canal  they  diminish  the  evaporation.  Fig.  152  shows  a  field  pre- 
pared for  irrigation.  Water  is  turned  from  the  canals  into  the 
small  ditches  of  the  field,  as  needed. 


/-  .-'    i'V r*-i»    (  f V         ■'' 


i>V/:" 


Fi^.  154. — An  apple-tree  on  irrigated  laml  which  was  desert  before  water  was 
applied.     {V.  8.  Rec.  Serv.") 
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Great  progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  arid 
lands  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  for  farming  purposes. 
The  lands  thus  used  are  mostly  in  valleys  and  on  plains  adjacent 
to  mountains.  The  government  has  undertaken  the  construction 
of  many  reservoirs  for  water  in  favorable  places  in  the  mountains, 
to  hold  the  waters  of  the  wet  seasons,  so  that  they  may  be  drawn 
out  and  used  on  the  lands  below  during  the  growing  season.    The 


♦         H  J  i  f*-'--*-fOV4 


Fig.  155. — ^Map  showing  irrigation  projects  completed  and  under  construction; 
spring,  1906.     (U.  S.  Rec.  Serv.) 

sites  selected  for  dams  are  usually  narrow  places  in  the  mountain 
valleys.  The  distribution  of  the  lands  now  irrigated,  or  soon  to 
be  irrigated  by  projects  under  government  control,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  155. 

River  floods.  Although  alluvial  plains  are  generally  fertile, 
they  are  not  without  their  drawbacks  as  farming  regions,  for  the 
floods  to  which  they  are  subject  are  often  disastrous  both  to  life  and 
to  property.    Some  parts  of  the  rich  flood  ^Ysaiv  ol  \}[:^^^^s^\^^^^'. 
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used  for  farming,  are  so  subject  to  floods  that  all  buildings  connected 
\\dth  the  farms  are  placed  above  the  flat. 

The  destruction  caused  by  floods,  is  of  course,  not  confined  to 
farms,  but  extends  to  cities  and  villages  as  well.  Terrible  illustra- 
tions of  the  havoc  wrought  by  floods  are  furnished  by  many  rivers. 


Fig.  156. — ^Diagram  illustrating  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Yellow  River. 
The  shad^  area  represents  the  area  subject  to  flooding  by  the  main 
stream  and  its  tributaries.     (Richthofen.) 


In  the  spring!:  of  1S97.  many  thousand  square  miles  of  the  flood  plain 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  were  covered  with  water,  and  50,000  to 
60,000  people  suffered  serious  loss.  In  ISSl  and  1S82  the  floods  of 
the  same  stream  and  of  the  Ohio  arc  estimated  to  have  caused  a 
loss  of  $15,000,000  and  13S  lives.  The  losses  occasioned  by  the 
floods  of  the  Ohio  alone  were  estimated  at  $10,000,000  in  1884, 
snd  at  $4,000,000  in  1903.     There  v;aa  tv  dv^^trous  flood  in  the 
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valley  of  the  Wabash,  and  another  m  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna, 
in  1904,  each  causing  the  destruction  of  property  to  the  extent 


Fig.  157.— Delta  of  Lake  St.  Clair.     (Lake  Survey  Chart.) 


Fig.  158. — A  general  view  of  the  lower  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi. 

of   several  million  dollars.    An  exceptional  flood  of  the  Passaic 
River  (N.  J.),  in  1902,  destroyed  several  mvVLVoTL  ^LcJ^ax^  ^^\S!^  ^ 
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property  in  1902,  and    an  equally  destructive  flood   occurred  at 
Pittsburgh  in  the  spring  of  1907. 

Disastrous  floods  occur  from  time  to  time  in  most  great  valleys, 
but  those  of  the  Hoang  Ho  or  Yellow  River  of  China  are  perhaps 


Fig.  159. — The  lower  end  of  the  Mississippi,  showing  its  distributaries. 
(C.  &  G.  Surv.) 


the  worst  on  record.  Natural  levees  are  sometimes  built  higher  by 
man,  and  the  <]:aps  in  them  are  filled,  to  protect  the  alluvial  plains 
against  floods.  They  often  protect  the  flat  outside  against  ordi- 
narvBoods;  but  extraordinary  floods  sometimes  burst  through  them, 
doing  great  damage. 
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At  debouchures.  Where  a  swift  stream  flows  into  the  sea,  or  into 
a  lake,  its  current  is  promptly  checked,  and  soon  destroyed  alto- 
gether.   Its  load  is  therefore  dropped,  and  if  not  washed  away  by 


Fig.  160. — Delta  of  the  Chelan  River  built  into  the  Columbia  River,  Wash. 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

waves,  etc.,  makes  deltas  (Figs. 
157-161). 

The  delta  has  some  points 
in  common  with  an  alluvial  fan. 
In  both  cases,  the  principal 
deposit  is  made  at  the  point 
where  the  velocity  is  suddenly 
checked.  In  the  case  of  the 
delta,  however,  the  current  is 
checked  more  completely,  and 
the  debris  is  spread  less  widely. 
In  form,  the  delta  differs  from 
the  alluvial  fan  in  that  its  edge 
has  a  steep  slope  (compare  Figs. 
163  and  164). 

A  delta  begins  below  water,  but  it  is  soon  built  up  to  the  water- 
level,  and  even  above  it.    This  is  brought  abo\i\»  ^a  ^O^^'^'s^'.^^^^^ 


Fig.  161.— The  delta  of  the  Nile. 
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water  flowing  from  the  land  deposits  some  of  its  sediment  just 
beyond  the  shore  (Fig.  165).  More  water  descending  deposits  more 
sediment,  as  shown  in  Fig.  166.    At  the  same  time,  deposition  may 


Fig.  162.— A  delta  in  a  lake.     The  village  is  Silva  Plana,  in  the  Engadine, 
Switzerland.     (Robin.) 


take  place  just  alx)ve  the  stream's  mouth,  building  up  the  channel 
there  a  little.  So  the  process  continues  until  the  condition  shown 
in  Fig.  167  is  reacheil,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the  delta  is 


Fig.  163. — Diagrammatic  profile  and  section  of  a  delta. 


Fig.  164. — Diagrammiit ic  pn)file  and  section  of  :in  alluvial  fan. 

above  the  water.     That  part  of  the  delta  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  which  it  is  Iniih  is  like  a  flat  alluvial  fan. 

U'aves.  currents,  etc..  may  prevent  tiie  buiidin*:  of  a  delta,  but 
otherwise  all  sec/im en t -bearing  stream^a  make  deltas  where  they 
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enter  seas  or  lakes.  Deltas  are  sometimes  built  where  one  stream 
flows  into  another  (Fig.  160),  especially  where  a  swift  stream  with 
much  sediment  joins  a  slow  one.  Deltas  built  into  rivers  are 
usually  small. 

Much  land  has  been  made  by  the  growth  of  deltas.    Thus  the 
Colorado  River  has  built  a  great  delta  many  square  miles  (above 


Fig.  165. — The  first  stage  in  the  formation  of  a  delta. 


Fig.  166. — A  later  stage  in  the  formation  of  a  delta,  after  deposition  has  built 
up  the  landward  part  of  the  delta  to  sea-level,  and  a  little  above. 


water)  in  area  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  (Fig.  168). 
The  delta  has  been  built  quite  across  the  former  gulf  near  its  upper 
end,  shutting  off  the  head.  In  the  arid  climate  of  the  region,  this 
shut-off  head  became  a  nearly  dry  basin,  the  lowest  part  of  which 
is  about  300  feet  below  sea-level. 

In  1906,  this  low  land  gave  much  trouble.  The  Colorado  River 
broke,  out  of  its  banks  where  it  crossed  the  land  of  its  own  making, 
and  took  a  new  course  into  the  low  area  to  the  north  (Fig.  169). 
Pouring  into  this  basin,  it  made  a  great  lake,  called  the  Salton  Sea 
(Fig.  168).  The  lake  spread  over  farming  lands,  villages,  and  rail- 
roads, and  vast  sums  of  money  were  expended  in  turning  the  water 
back  into  its  old  course. 

The  Skagit  River,  in  Washington,  has  built  its  delta  out  about 
high  islands  in  Puget  Sound,  thus  joining  Iharsi  \,o  \)w^  xcl'ncs^'wv^. 
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The  deltas  of  the  Mississippi  (Fig.  15S),  the  Nile  (Fig.  161),  and  the 
Hoang  Ho  rivers  (Fig.  156)  are  among  the  large  and  well-kno\^Ti 


Fig.  10s.  -Il»-lii«f.!n:ip  of  :in  ;in-i  afioiit  \ho  lii-nl  nf  t!v»  Gulf  of  f'alifomia, 
shnwintr  Till-  (1«-1t:i  «»f  tIu*  <'nli»nnli»  llivt-r.  M-itliin'tl.  iti  :i  coiuTiil  way.  by 
(loMiil  lii;«'<.  The  Salt  nil  Sink  is  sIimwti  at  thi*  north,  ainl  the  Iinp<Tial 
Vallfv.  whrre  many  farina  wore  H(K)(kMl.  lies  south  (»f  the  sink.  (U.  S. 
Ilor.  S<TV.  I 


onc:5.     Tho  lirl'M  of  thn  Oanirrs  an-l  l^rnhinnpiitra  is  al<o  a  irroat  one, 

h.-ivimr  an  ariM    ;il"»v«'  w.-uor^  nf  s(inu»  .Vl.onn  scjiiarc  miles.     The 

/^o  ///i.N-  huilt  a  ilclui  J 1  inilos  lu'voiul  \\\o\oyuu'V  vort  oi  A«lria,  which 
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gave  its  name  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.    The  Rhone  River  (France)  has 
advanced  its  delta  about  15  miles  in  as  many  centuries. 

The  outline  of  many  deltas  is  determined  by  the  surroundings 
in  which  they  are  built.  When,  for  example,  a  delta  is  built  in 
the  head  of  a  bay,  the  outline  of  the  bay  determines  the  shape  of 
the  delta.  The  normal  form  of  a  delta  built  on  an  open  coast  is 
roughly  semicircular,  though  there  is  often  a  fringe  of  delta  fingers, 


Fig.  169. — The  Colorado  River  cutting  through  the  Imperial  Valley. 
(U.  S.  Rec.  Serv.) 


which  together  have  some  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  delta  A , 
which  gave  these  terminal  deposits  of  streams  their  names  (Fig.  159). 
The  surfaces  of  deltas  are  usually  nearly  plane  (Fig.  162),  and 
the  streams  which  cross  them  often  give  off  distributaries  (Figs. 
159  and  161),  which  are  subject  to  constant  changes.  These  changes 
sometimes  affect  commerce  in  a  vital  way.  Thus  the  site  of  K^ 
imbdzdr,  in  India,  described  as  the  chief  trade  city  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  now  a  swamp,  as  a 
rcvsult  of  a  sudden  change  in  the  course  of  the  Bhagirathi  River 
(a  distributary  of  the  Ganges)  on  the  banks  of  which  it  stood. 
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Many  deltas  are  cultivated,  and  some  of  them,  like  that  of  the 
Hoang  Ho,  support  dense  populations.  Delta  lands  are,  however, 
subject  to  disastrous  floods.  It  is  estimated  that  the  flood  of  the 
Hoang  Ho  River  in  September,  1887,  drowned  at  least  a  million  peo- 
ple who  lived  upon  its  delta,  and  caused  the  death  of  many  more 
by  disease  and  famine  afterward.  Many  villages  were  completely . 
destroyed,  and  hundreds  more  were  temporarily  submerged.  Pre- 
vious to  1892,  this  river  flowed  into  the  Yellow  Sea  south  of  the 
Shan-tung  promontory.  In  that  year,  it  shifted  its  course  in  flood 
time,  forming  a  new  channel  leading  northwest  into  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili.  300  miles  north  of  its  former  mouth.  Comparable  changes 
at  earlier  times,  nmning  as  far  back  as  2293  B.  C,  are  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  Chinese  history. 

Alluvial    Terraces 

When  a  river  which  has  an  alluvial  flat  is  rejuvenated,  the 
stream  sinks  its  channel  below  the  level  of  the  flat.  The  remnants 
of  the  old  flood  plain  are  then  alluvial  terraces  (Fig.  170).      Such 


Fie.  170. — Tcrnicc.-  of  thcColiiiiibia  River.  op|><)site  L:ike('liol:ui,  Washington. 


terraces  arc  also  forniod  in  other  ways.     Thus  if  i\  stream  is  for  a 

time  supplied  with  an  excess  of  load,  it  airixrades  its  valley  (Fig.  142). 

I/j,  later,  the  excc<<  of  sediment  ceases,  the  stream  sets  to  work  to 
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remove  that  which  was  temporarily  laid  aside  in  its  flood  plain. 
Villages  and  cities  are  often  built  on  terraces. 

River   Lakes 

Rivers  tend  to  drain  the  lakes  of  high  lands,  but  they  make 

lakes  both  in  their  flood  plains  and  at  their  debouchures.     Oxbow 

lakes  have  ab-eady  been  mentioned  (p.  132),  but  river  lakes  arise 

in  other  ways  as  well.     A  tributary  stream,  with  a  high  gradient, 
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Fig.  171. — ^Lake  Pepin,  a  widened  part  of  the  Mississippi  River  bet  ween  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota.  Maximum  w-idth  about  2J^  miles.  The  ^\^dening 
of  the  river  is  apparently  due  to  the  detritus  brought  doiiTi  by  the  Chip- 
pewa River,  and  deposited  in  the  Mississippi.     (Miss.  Riv.  Com.) 

may  bring  more  sediment  to  its  main  than  the  latter  can  carry  away. 
That  which  is  deposited  may  form  an  obstruction  in  the  channel  of 
the  main  stream,  ponding  the  water  above.  A  river  broadened  in 
this  way  is  often  called  a  lake.  Lake  Pepin  in  the  Mississippi  River 
(Fig.  171)  is  an  example. 

Rafts  of  timber  are  sometimes  formed  in  rivers,  and  these  rafts 
may  obstruct  drainage,  ponding  the  waters  both  of  the  main  stream 
and  of  its  tributaries.  A  huge  raft  of  this  sort  developed  in  the  Red 
River  of  Louisiana  long  ago.    It  appears  to  have  beeiv  \xv  ^^^^15^^  "^i. 
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tree  jam.    The  trees  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the  river  by  the  under- 
cutting of  forested  banks  by  the  meandering  stream.     Floating 

dowTi  with  their  branches,  the  trees 
lodged  against  the  banks.  The 
lodging  of  some  trees  caused  others 
to  be  stopped,  and  so  the  jam, 
or  raft,  grew.  By  obstructing 
tributary  valleys,  the  raft  ponded 
their  waters,  and  so  gave  rise  to  lakes 
(Fig.  172).  The  raft  was  cleared 
away  in  1867,  and  since  that  time 
many  of  the  former  lakes  have  been 
drained  and  some  of  their  former 
bottoms  arc  now  cultivated. 

In  deltas,  deposits  are  some- 
times so  distributed  as  to  enclose 
bodies  of  water  (Fig.  158)  which 
become  lakes.  The  alluvial  cones 
or  fans  built  In'  tributary  valleys 
become  so  large,  in  some  cases,  as 
to  obstruct  a  mountain  valley,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  pond  or  lake  above. 
The  basin  of  Lake  Tulare  in  Cali- 
fornia was  formed  in  this  way- 


Fig.  172. — Lakes  along  the  lied 
Ili ver  of  I  .ouisiana.  The  lakes 
are  at  the  lower  ends  of  the 
tributar>'  streams. 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE  WORK  OF  SNOW  AND    ICE 

Snow  is  perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  ice,  but  ice  on  ponds, 
lakes,  and  rivers  is  familiar  to  all  who  live  where  the  winters  are 
cold.  In  middle  latitudes  the  water  in  the  soil  and  rocks  freezes 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet  in  winter.  In  some  parts  of  the  worid, 
too,  there  are  great  glaciers  of  which  we  shall  learn  in  the  following 
pages.  In  most  of  its  forms  ice  has  some  effect  on  the  surface  of  the 
land. 

Ice  of  ponds  and  lakes.  A  given  weight  of  water  occupies  most 
space  at  a  boiling  temperature,  and,  like  most  liquids,  it  contracts 
on  cooling  until  its  temperature  is  brought  down  to  39°  F.;  that  is, 
7°  above  the  freezing-point.  If  cooled  below  this  temperature  it 
expands  slightly  until  it  freezes. 

The  surface  water  of  ponds  and  lakes  in  middle  latitudes  is 
usually  much  warmer  than  39°  in  summer.  At  this  season  the 
water  below  the  surface  is  generally  cooler  than  that  at  the  top, 
but  for  some  distance  down,  and  often  to  the  bottom,  it  is  warmer 
than  39°. 

As  the  cool  weather  of  autumn  and  winter  comes  on,  the  surface 
water  cools  and  contracts,  and,  becoming  heavier  than  the  water 
beneath,  sinks.  In  the  small  lakes  of  the  nortliem  part  of  the  United 
States,  this  process  goes  on  until  all  the  water  from  top  to  bottom  has 
a  temperature  of  about  39°.  In  very  shallow  lakes  and  ponds  this 
happens  soon  after  the  freezing  weather  of  winter  begins;  in  larger 
and  deeper  lakes  it  is  not  reached  so  soon;  and  if  the  lake  is  very 
deep,  the  water  may  not  all  be  cooled  to  39°  during  the  whole  winter. 
This  is  why  shallow  ponds  and  lakes  freeze  over  soon  after  the 
ground  (really  the  water  in  the  soil)  freezes,  while  deep  lakes  freeze 
over  much  later,  or  not  at  all.  The  Great  Lakes  do  not  freeze  over 
because  the  surface  water  continues  to  sink  all  throvi^'Oafc^xxs^jBt^ 
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and  before  the  bottom  waters  are  cooled  to  39®,  spring  comes  and 
cooling  ceases.  The  Great  Lakes  freeze  over  about  their  borders 
Ixjcause  the  water  is  there  shallow,  and  is  thus  cooled  to  39*^  down 
to  the  bottom. 

I^t  u.s  suppose  that  all  the  water  of  a  shallow  lake  has  been  cooled 
to  39°  F.  by  the  beginning  of  winter.  Since  water  expands  slightly 
when  cooled  below  this  temperature,  the  surface  water  will  remain 
at  the  top  if  it  gets  colder,  and  when  its  temperature  falls  to  32*^  F. 
it  will  freeze. 

When  water  freezes  it  expands  about  one-tenth  of  its  volume. 
This  is  why  a  bottle  full  of  water  breaks  if  the  water  freezes.  When 
ice  forms  on  a  pond  or  lake,  it  expands,  just  as  the  water  in  the  bottle 
does,  and  crowds  upon  the  shores.  The  crowding  of  the  ice  may 
change  the  shore  so  nuich  in  a  single  winter  that  the  results  are 
readily  seen,  but  where  this  is  the  case,  much  of  the  crowding  comes 
from  changes  of  temperature  after  the  ice  is  formed. 

Suppose  a  lake  frozen  over  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  as  often 
happens  in  Wisconsin  or  Xew  York.  If  now  the  temperature  falls, 
as  during  a  *'  cold  snap,"  say  to  20°  Inflow  zero  (-20°  F.),  the  ice  con- 
tracts, as  most  solids  dc  on  cooHng.  Tlie  ice  then  pulls  away  from 
the  shore,  or  quite  as  often  cracks  open.  The  cracks  fill  with  water 
from  l>elow,  and  the  water  freezes.  After  this  has  taken  place, 
the  ice  again  covers  the  pond  or  lake  completely.  If  now  the  tem- 
perature rises,  say  to  25°  F.,  the  ice  expands,  and  as  it  expands  it 
crowds  with  great  force  upon  the  shores.  It  is  sometimes  shoved 
up  on  the  shore  many  feet,  or  even  many  yards,  if  the  shore  is  low 
and  sloping  (Fig.  173).  If  the  shore  is  steep  and  not  too  resistant, 
the  ice  may  Ije  thrust  under  the  soil  so  as  to  disturb  it,  and  even  so 
as  to  overturn  trees  upon  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  174. 

Airain.  the  water  of  the  lake  is  often  very  shallow  about  its 
shores,  and  in  such  places  it  may  freeze  to  the  sand,  gravel,  bowl- 
ders, etc..  at  the  bottom,  and  border.  When  the  ice  is  shoved 
slioreward  it  carries  these  materials  with  it.  Low  ridges  of  sand  or 
jrravel.  sometimes  three  or  four  feet  high,  are  made  in  this  way  in  a 
single  winter.  iU)wlders  j)us1r\1  uj)  by  the  ice  year  after  year 
sometimes  make  "walls"  around  lakes:  hence  the  name  uxiU  lake, 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  t\\e  nor\\\en\  scales  (Fi^.  175). 
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Ice  in  rivers.  Rivers  also  freeze  over  in  cold  climates,  and  when 
the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  spring,  stones  and  bowlders  to  which  it  was 
fiozen  in  the  banks,  are  sometimes  floated  miles  down  the  river. 


Fig.  173. — ^Lake  ice  crowded  up  on  the  shore  of  Luke  Meiidota,  Wisconsin. 
(Huckley,  Wis.  Geol.  Surv.) 


Fig.  174. — EfTcct  of  the  shove  of  ice  on  tlio  shore  of  Lake  Meudot^s.^  \V>a». 
(Photo,  by  livitVdey,^ 
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Huge  pieces  of  rock,  too,  are  occasionally  torn  from  points  which 
project  into  the  river.  At  Montreal  stone  buildings  30  to  50  feet 
square,  jutting  out  into  the  water  so  that  river  ice  forms  about 
them,  have  been  moved  by  the  ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

When  the  river  ice  breaks  up  in  the  spring,  masses  of  it  may  be 
floated  down-stream,  and  may  gather  in  vast  fields  or  "jams" 
behind  dams  or  bridges,  and  the  dams  or  bridges  may  be  swept 
away.    The  jams  themselves  form  a  sort  of  obstruction,  holding 


Fig.  175.— Shore  of  Wall  Lake,  Iowsl.     (Photo,  by  Calvin.) 

back  the  water  and  causing  floods  alK)vc.  When  the  jams  break, 
the  waters  alK)ve  may  sweep  down  the  valleys  with  destructive 
violence. 

When  frozen  over,  the  rivers  of  nortliern  latitudes  sometimes 
sfTvo  MS  roadways.  Durinir  cold  wiiUors  teams  are  driven  across 
\\w  upper  part  of  tlio  Mississippi,  somotiinos  for  two  or  three  months. 
making  l^nir  cirruits  to  hridijes  or  ferries  unnorossary. 

Ice  on  the  sea.     Soa-water  does  not  fn^ze  so  readily  as   fresh 

water,  for  its  frcezinir  temperature  is  20^  to2S^F..  instead  of  32®. 

Tho  exact  temperature  of  freezinir  depomls  upon  the  amount  of  salt 

Jt  contains,  and  tJiis  ^'aries  a  UllVe  irou\  vlaee  to  \)Iace.     Unlike 
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fresh  water,  salt  water  condenses  until  it  freezes.  In  high  latitudes 
ice  forms  on  shallow  sea-water,  and  in  polar  regions  it  becomes 
several  feet  deep,  not  only  along  shores  but  on  the  open  sea. 

The  sea-ice  is  often  broken  up  in  the  summer,  and  the  floating 
pieces  are  called  floe-ice.  When  the  floating  pieces  are  crowded 
together,  they  make  tce-packsy  some  of  which  are  hundreds  of  miles 
across.  Ice-packs  are  one  of  the  obstacles  to  polar  navigation.  If 
the  pack  of  one  summer  is  still  far  enough  north  as  winter  comes  on, 
to  be  caught  in  the  freezing  sea-water,  it  is  frozen  together  into  a 
solid  mass. 

Ice  beneath  the  surface.  The  wedge-work  of  ice  in  the  cracks 
of  rock  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  40).  When  it  is  remembered 
that  a  freezing  temperature  occurs  during  some  part  of  the  year  over 
about  two-thirds  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  effect  of 
the  freezing  of  water  in  the  pores  and  crevices  of  rock  must  be  great 
in  long  periods  of  time.  Water  freezing  in  the  soil  sometimes 
** heaves"  (displaces)  walls  if  they  do  not  go  below  the  depth  of 
freezing,  and  it  sometimes  'Svorks  up"  stones  and  bowlders  through 
the  soil  in  cultivated  fields.  The  frozen  water  in  the  soil  has  a 
protective  effect  also.  It  makes  the  soil  solid  for  the  time  being, 
and  so  retards  or  prevents  erosion  by  wind  and  water. 

Snow.  When  the  moisture  in  the  upper  air  condenses  at  a  tem- 
perature of  less  than  32°  F.,  it  commonly  takes  the  form  of  snow- 
flakes  (Fig.  176).  Snowflakes  are  not  frozen  raindrops;  they  are 
formed  instead  of  raindrops  when  the  temperature  at  which  the 
water  vapor  in  the  air  condenses  is  below  the  freezing-point.  Snow 
falls  in  high  latitudes  during  much  of  the  year,  and  in  middle  lati- 
tudes during  the  winter  season.  Except  on  high  mountains,  little 
snow  falls  in  low  latitudes,  and  the  little  that  does  fall  is  soon 
melted. 

While  snow  lies  on  the  surface,  it  protects  the  vegetation  beneath 
from  great  changes  of  temperature,  and  especially  from  the  repeated 
thawings  (by  day)  and  freezings  (by  night)  which  are  injurious  to 
many  plants,  and  it  keeps  the  dust  and  sand  beneath  from  being 
blown  about  by  the  wind. 

Snow-fields.    Where  snow  endures  from  year  to  year  over  any 
considerable  area,  it  constitutes  a  snovy^M,    StiQr«-^<^^  ^<i^>^\s>L 
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mountains  in  nearly  all  latitudes;  but  the  altitude  which  is  neces- 
sary in  the  equatorial  region  is  great  (15,000  to  18,000  feet),  that 
in  the  temperate  region  less,  and  that  in  the  polar  regions  slight. 


Fig,  176. — Pbotogrstphs  of  siiowflakes,  enlarged.     (lientley.) 
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In  the  polar  regions,  indeed,  snow-fields  occur  even  down  to  sea- 
level. 

Snow-fields  are  by  no  means  rare  even  in  the  United  States. 
They  occur  in  the  high  mountains  of  California,  Colorado,  and  Utah 
(rare),  and  in  the  high  mountains  of  all  the  states  farther  north. 
The  snow-fields  of  the  more  northerly  states  are  more  numerous  and 
larger  than  those  farther  south.  In  the  mountains  north  of  the 
United  States  they  are  still  larger,  and  in  Alaska  some  of  them 
attain  great  size.    They  occur  also  in  the  high  mountains  of  most 


Fig.  177. — ^The  edge  of  a  snow-field.  Fresh  fallen  snow  lies  in  the  depres- 
sions of  the  rock  surface,  and  snow  and  ice  lie  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs. 
Mount  Blanc,  Switzerland.     (Tairraz.) 


other  countries,  as  in  Mexico,  in  the  Andes  Mountains  of  South 
America,  in  the  Alps  (Figs.  177  and  178),  the  Pyrenees,  the  Cau- 
casus, and  the  Scandinavian  mountains  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  other  mountains  of  Asia  farther  north  and 
northeast.  They  are  found  also  in  Africa,  even  very  near  the 
equator,  but  they  are  small,  and  limited  to  very  high  mountains. 

Besides  these  and  other  small  fields  of  snow  and  ice,  there  are 
two  great  snow-  (or  snow-and-ice)  fields  \w  Gi^^t^^w^^tA  k^^j^ix^'CNJi.'^^. 
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The  snow-and-ice  field  of  Greenland  contains  much  more  frozen 
water  than  all  the  mountain  snow-fields  mentioned  above,  and 
the  ice-cap  of  Antarctica  is  much  larger  than  that  of  Greenland. 
The  total  amount  of  snow  and  ice  on  all  lands  is  probably  as 
much  as  half  a  million  cubic  miles.  If  this  amount  of  ice  were 
melted  and  returned  to  the  sea,  the  sea-level  would  be  raised 
some  15  feet. 

The  snow-line.  The  snow-line  in  the  mountains  is  the  line  above 
which  the  snow  is  not  all  melted  in  summer.     Its  position  is  in- 


Fig.  17^. — Xeve  (granular  .snow)  at  an  elevation  <it  4.0.52  nicten?.  on  the  Swiss- 
Italian  frontier.     (H<*bin.'> 


fluenced  by  several  ccMulitions,  one  oi  which  is  tifnprniture.  The 
iiinueiK'O  of  TrniiMM'aturc  i<  shown  l»v  the  irciieral  fact  tliat  the  snow- 
line i<  liiulnM*  in  lowtT  warnnTi  latitu«lt's.  and  1ow<m*  in  hidier  (coLl- 
er)  latitU'le-  Tcniprratnre  is.  however,  not  \ho  only  thinjr  which 
fixrs  tlu*  position  of  tlir  sncuv-iine.  for  in  varions  mountains,  for 
example  tlie  Himalayas,  it  is  hiiilier  on  th(*  n«»nli  si<lr  than  on  the 
south,  ahhouirh  the  temp^Tatun'  on  the  soutli  si-lc  is  nnieh  higher 
rA'j/j  th:it  (fii  the  ih)r\\\. 
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Another  factor  is  the  amount  of  snowfall.  The  snowfall  is  much 
heavier  on  the  south  side  of  the  Himalayas  than  on  the  north,  and 
the  thin  cover  of  snow  on  the  colder  north  slope  is  melted  farther 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  summer,  than  the  heavier  cover  on 
the  warmer  south  slope. 

Some  other  factors  also  influence  the  position  of  the  snow-line, 
but  temperature  and  snowfall  are  the  most  important.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  position  of  the  snow-line  at  a  few  points: 

Bolivian  Andes,  west  side,  Near  Equator,  About  18,500  feet. 

Bolivian  Andes,  east  side,  Near  Equator,  About  16,000  feet. 

Chilean  Andes,  Lat.  33°  S.,  About  12,800  feet. 

Himalayas,  north  side,  Lat.  about  28°  N.,  About  16,700  feet. 

Himalayas,  south  side,  Lat.  about  28°  N.,  About  13,000  feet. 

Caucasus  Mountains,  Lat.  40°  +  N.,  About 8,300-14,000  feet. 

Pyrenees  Mountains,  Lat.  40°+  N.,  About  6,500  feet. 

Lapland,  Lat.  70°  N.,  About  3,000  feet. 

Alaska,  Lat.  about  60°  About  5,500  feet. 

Greenland,  Lat.  60°-70°  N.,  About  2,200  feet. 

Ice-fields.  Every  large  snow-field  is  also  an  ice-field,  for  where 
snow  accumulates  to  great  depths  and  lies  long  upon  the  surface,  it 
is  changed  to  ice.  The  beginning  of  this  change  may  be  seen  in 
the  snow  a  few  days  after  it  falls,  for  it  soon  loses  its  light,  flaky 
character  and  becomes  granular,  so  that  it  feels  harsh  to  the  hand. 
The  change  is  very  distinct  in  the  last  banks  of  snow  in  the  spring. 
They  are  made  up  of  coarse  grains  (granules)  of  ice,  sometimes  as 
large  as  peas.  The  change  from  flakes  of  snow  to  granules  of  ice  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  the  refreezing  of  the 
water.  If  there  is  much  snow,  it  is  compressed  by  its  own  w.eight, 
and  after  being  compacted  in  this  way,  the  freezing  of  the  sinking 
water  binds  the  granules  together.  By  this  and  perhaps  other 
processes,  the  larger  part  of  every  thick  snow-field  becomes  aji  ice- 
field merely  coated  over  with  snow. 

Glaciers 

When  the  amount  of  ice  developed,  from  snow  becomes  great 
enough,  it  begins  to  move  out  by  a  sort  of  spreading  motion  from 
the  place  where  it  was  formed.    When  it  b^^vi^a  \iO  \£voN^,'^\^^a^^sis^ 
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^tH^^^hftji^f^l^^^l^  *  ^^j 

^^H^^^^^      ,                              ^f 

•Fig.  179.—  Les  Chaux  Glacier,  wlierc  it  comos  out  of  its  basin  of  accuiimlation, 
Switzerland.     (Xeurdcin.) 


Fig.  ISO. — The  spreading  end  of  a  ^\ac\eT,  'Sc^TVV\  Groenland. 
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a  glacier.  Not  all  snow-iields  give  rise  to  glaciers,  but  all  glaciers 
have  their  sources  in  snow-fields.  The  distribution  of  glaciers  is 
therefore  much  the  same  as  that  of  snow-fields. 

Types  of  glaciers.    Glaciers*  have  various  shapes,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  ice  and  on  the  shape  of  the  surface  where  they  are. 


Fig.  181. — ^Map  showing  the  ice-cap  of  Greenland, 
island  are  free  from  ice. 


Only  the  borders  of  the 


If  the  snow-field  which  gives  rise  to  a  glacier  is  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  mountain  valley,  the  ice  moves  down  the  valley.  Such  glaciers 
are  called  valley  glaciers  (Fig.  179).  Glaciers  of  this  type  are  not 
all  alike.     Those  of  the  type  found  in  the  Aii^^  ^tcw^aJw^ssa.  ^flOL^xa. 
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other  mountain  valleys  of  middle  latitudes  are  called  alpine  glaciers, 
while  those  of  polar  regions,  having  much  steeper  sides  and  ends, 
are  high-laiitude  glaciers  (Fig.  180). 

In  high  latitudes,  snow-fields  and  the  fields  of  ice  to  which  the 
snow-fields  give  rise  sometimes  lie  on  plains  or  plateaus.     When 
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Fig.  182. — ^Map  of  Antarctica.    The  dotted  line  repn^scnts  the  approximate 
limit  of  abundant  floating  ice.     (After  Bartholomew.) 


the  ice  in  such  sitii.itions  begins  to  sprciul.  it  moves  in  all  directions 
from  its  center.  Such  glaciers  may  Ix*  nearly  circular,  and  are  called 
icc-cajis  or  Icc-ahcttii.  The  main  ice-caps  of  Antarctica  and  Green- 
land (Figs.  ISl  and  IS'J)  are  large,  but  small  ones  of  the  same  t^pe 
are  found  on  various  j)romontories  along  the  coast  of  Greenland,  on 
Icehmd  (Fig,  1S3),  and  on  some  Arctic  islands. 
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Glaciers  sometimes  occur  at  the  bases  of  mountains,  being 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  spreading  ends  of  valley  glaciers.  Such 
glaciers  are  piedmont  glaciers.    Another  type  of  small  glaciers, 


Fig.  183. — Small  ice-caps  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Iceland. 


Fig.  184. — A  cliff  glacier,  coast  of  North  Greenland.    The  height  of  the  cliff 
is  perhaps  2,000  feet.     The  water  in  the  fore^;couxvd  ^a  \.\\vi  ^fts^.. 
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csAM  rUff  glaciers  J  Ls  showTi  in  Fig.  1S4.    CliflF  glaciers  grade  into 
valUrv  {da/?if:n*. 

()i  ihfrsv:  ryj,f^„  valley  daciers  are  moe?t  common  and  most 
familiar,  but  rhf:  large  ice-caps  contain  much  more  ice. 

The  Valley  Glacier 

The  jreneral  form  of  a  valley  dacier  'Fig.  ISo)  is  determined 
chiefly  by  the  valley  in  which  it  lies.     If  the  valley  is  crooked  the 

glacier  turns  to  match  it,  and 
if  the  Ixjttom  is  ver>'  uneven 
the  surface  of  the  ice  is  uneven 
tofj.  Valley  glaciers  have 
sometimes  l>een  called  ''rivers 
of  ice."  but  the  differences 
lx?t\veen  glaciers  and  rivers 
are  r?o  much  greater  than  their 
likenesses  that  this  definition 
is  iu)t  a  good  one. 

The  surface.  The  upper 
en«  I  of  a  valle\'  glacier  is  in  the 
snowfield,  and  is  al^a\'s  cov- 
ercMJ  with  snow  (fig.  179). 
Tli(»  lower  end  ma\'  be  covered 
with  snow  in  winter,  but  not 
as  a  rule  in  summer.  Some 
glaciers  carry  so  much  rock 
nibbish  on  their  surfaces  as  to 
almost  conceal  the  ice,  espe- 
cially near  their  lower  ends. 

Tlu*  center  of  a  valley  gla- 
cier is  often  a  little  higher  than 
its  si<lc.  and  its  surface  may  be 
smooth    ■  ^'iL^    179)   or   rough 
il'iu.  isru.     'i'lir  cim^cs  of  roUL^hncss  arc  several.     1.  Inmany  cases 
the  \rr  i-  (TmcIumI.  and  tlie  cracks,  or  rnmssfs,  frofjuently  gap)e. 
Our  cau-f  of  the  «Teva<-r<  is  t h<'  niovenieiit  of  tlie  ])riltle  ice  over 
uii  utu'Vi'ti  hrrl  (/'iiT.  |s7),     Crovusses  fornuMl  in  this  way  usually 


I- ii:    ls.'».      Ah't-^rli  irhu'irr,  Swit/«'rl:iiid. 
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run  across  the  glacier  from  side  to  side.    Some  glaciers  have  cre- 
vasses parallel  to  their  sides  or  oblique  to  them,  and  such  crevasses 


Fig.  186. — The  Mer  de  Glace,  Switzerland,  showing  the  very  much  broken 
surface  of  the  ice,  and  the  curves  of  tne  glacier. 


Fig.  187. — Crevassed  glacier,  the  cracking  being  due  to  a  change  in  grade  of  the 
bed.     North  Greenland. 


are  due  to  other  causes.     The  breaking  of  the  ice  as  it  moves  is 
one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  a  glacier  differs  from  a  river. 
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The  forward  movement  of  the  ice  often  tends  to  close  up  the 
crevasses,  but  their  sides  rarely  come  together  so  as  to  leave  the 


Fig.  188. — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  an  uneven  bottom  on  the  cre- 
vassing  of  the  glacier.  The  figure  represents,  in  a  general  way,  the  re- 
sults which  would  appear  if  there  were  no  melting. 


Fig.  189. — The  same  as  the  last  except  that  melting  has  taken  place,  and  so 
prevented  the  closing  up  of  the  crevasses. 

surface  smooth.  While  a  crevasse 
is  open,  the  sun's  rays  and  the  sun- 
waimed  air  enter  it  and  melt  the  ice 
on  its  sides.  This  widens  the  cre- 
vasse, and  widens  it  most  at  the  top, 
so  that  when  the  movement  tends 
to  close  it,  the  opposing  faces  rarely 
fit  together.  This  is  illustrated  by 
Figs.  18S  and  189. 

2.  Valley  glaciers  often  extend 
far  below  the  snow-line,  and  their 
lower  ends  are  within  the  region  of 
active  molting  during  the  summer. 
Some  of  the  surface  water  sinks  into 
the  ice.  but  some  of  it  forms  little 
streams  which  flow  on  the  ice  until 
thoy  roach  a  crovasse  or  the  edge 

of   the   glacier.     Those   streams   inako   littlo   valleys    in   the    ice 

(Fig.  KM)),  and  so  help  to  make  its  surface  rough. 


Fig.  190  — Vallcvof  a  suporglacial 
stream  in  th<*  HiRhoni  Mts. 
( Black  wfldtT.) 
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3.  The  stony  and  earthy  debris  which  many  valley  glaciers  cany 
on  their  surfaces  also  makes  them  uneven.  Large  stones  protect 
the  ice  beneath  from  melting,  and  therefore  come  to  stand  on  pillars 
of  ice  (Fig.  191).  after  the  surface  about  them  is  melted  away. 


Fig.  191. — A  glacial  table,  due  to  the  protection  of  the  ice  beneath  the  flat 
stone  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.    Taldfre  Glacier. 


Quantities  of  debris  of  any  sort  have  the  same  effect,  by  shielding 
the  ice  beneath  from  the  sun's  rays.  Small  stones  on  the  surface  of 
the  ice  have  the  opposite  effect.  Rock  absorbs  heat  better  than  the 
ice  does,  and  thin  pieces  of  rock  are  warmed  through,  and  melt  their 
way  down  into  the  ice  more  rapidly  than  the  sun  melts  the  surface 
about  them.  Dust  is  often  blown  on  the  ice,  and  if  it  gathers  in 
patches  they  have  the  same  effect  as  thin  pieces  of  stone.  The 
depressions  to  which  the  dust  gives  rise  are  knowiv  «a  du;^V>Kj^3^ 
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(Fig.  193).     Dust-wells  are  sometimes  so  close  together  that  onei 
must  watch  his  steps  in  walking  over  glacier  ice  which  is  otherwise 


Fig.  192.  -A  mound  of  (lel)ris  on  ilie  edge  of  the  (lret»nland  ire-cap.  north  of 
Cape  York.  The  mound  is  mostly  of  ice  which  tlie  debris  has  protected 
from  tiie  sun. 


■    u 

/' 

smooth.     The  wells  are  rarely   more 
than  a  few  inches  deep. 

Problem,  By  the  help  of  Fi^.  193, 
detemiine  what  it  is  which  limits  the 
depth  of  a  dust- well. 

Movement 
Waste  and  supply  of  ice.     The  ice 

of  a  glacier  is  continually  wastin«r.  (1) 
by  meltin<r  at  the  surface,  especially  in 
suinincr,  idM  hy  meltinir  Kclow  the 
surface,  and  i'V)  by  enaporatioii.  i^ut 
in  spite  of  this  constant  waste,  iilaciers 
ofttMi  remain  about  the  same  siz(» 
y(»ar  after  year.  This  shows  that  there  must  be  .some  source  of 
supply  to  replace  tlu^  waste.  The  supply  is  from  tlie  snow-fields, 
y/f//n  which  the  ice  (•ree])s  down  the  valley.s  until  it  reaches  a  place  so 


Fig.  193. —Diagram  to  iUus- 
trate  the  fact  tlmt  dust- 
wells  of  larger  diameter 
may  \tv  d«»<*i«T  than  those 
of  smaller  diameter.  The 
slant iiiK  lines  n*present  the 
direction  of  the  sun's  rays 
when  tlie  sun  is  highest. 
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low  and  so  wann  that  the  meltmg  at  the  end  balances  the  forward 
motion. 

The  movement  of  a  glacier  is  so  ^low  that  it  cannot  be  seen. 
It  was  first  known  by  observing  (1)  that  the  ends  of  glaciers 
were  sometimes  farther  down  the  valleys  than  they  were  at 
earlier  times;  and  (2)  that  familiar  objects  near  the  ends  of 
glaciers  were  sometimes  overturned  and  pushed  forward  by  the 
ice. 

Rate  of  movement.  After  the  fact  of  movement  was  known, 
means  were  devised  for  measuring  its  rate.  Rows  of  stakes  were 
set  across  a  glacier  in  a  straight  line  (Fig.  194). 
After  a  time  they  were  found  to  have  moved  down 
the  valley,  and  in  most  cases  those  in  the  central 
part  of  the  glacier  were  found  to  have  moved 
farther  than  the  others,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  rate  of  movement  of  numerous  glaciers 
has  been  measured  in  this  way  or  in  some  other. 
The  rates  range  from  one  so  slow  that  it  is  hard 
to  measure,  up  to  several  feet  a  day.  One  very 
large  glacier  in  North  Greenland  has  been  thought 
to  advance  100  feet  a  day;  but  this  is  not  an 
actual  measurement,  and  is  far  beyond  the  rate 
of  any  glacier  whose  motion  is  known.  Of  those 
whose  rate  of  advance  has  been  measured,  few 
move  more  than  two  feet  a  day,  and  very  few  as 
much  as  seven  feet. 

Conditions  affecting  rate  of  movement.    The 
rate  of  movement  appears  to  depend  chiefiy  on  (1) 
the  depth  of  the  moving  ice,  (2)  the  slope  of  the  sur- 
face over  which  it  moves,  (3)  the  slope  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  ice,  (4)  the  topography  of  its  bed,  (5) 
the  temperature,  and  (6)  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
ice.    Great  thickness,  a  steep  slope,  a  smooth  bed, 
a  high  (for  ice)  temperature,  and  much  water  favor  rapid  move- 
ment.    Since  temperature  and  amount  of  water  vary  much  from 
season  to  season,  the  rate  of  movement  for  any  given  glacier  varies 
much  during  the  year,  and  is  greater  in  summer  than  vh^vcArx. 


Fig.  194. 
Diagram  of  the 
surface  of  a 
glacier,  show- 
ing how  a 
row  of  stakes, 
set  straight 
across  the 
glacier,  be- 
comes curved 
as  the  ice 
moves  for- 
ward. The 
curvature  of 
the  line  of 
stakes  shown 
in  the  figure  is 
not  seen  dis- 
tinctly until 
weeks  or 
months  after 
the  stakes  are 
set. 
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Nature  of  glacier  movement.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the 
ice  flowed  somewhat  as  a  stiff  liquid  flows,  and  this  view  is,  perhaps, 
the  one  most  widely  held.  It  seemed  at  first  to  be  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  movement  was  most  rapid  at  the  top  and  in  the  center, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  river.  The  spread  of  the  eml  of  a  glacier,  too 
(Fig.  ISO),  as  it  moves  out  from  its  mountain  valley  to  the  plain 
beyond,  was  thought  to  suggest  flowage.  Furthermore,  various 
experiments  have  been  performed  with  ice  showing  that  a  bar  of  it 


Fig.  195.— The  llhone  glacier.     (Photo,  by  Heid.) 

may  be  bent  or  moulded  into  almost  any  shape,  if  it  be  pressed 
slowly  enough  through  long  perioils  of  time,  liut  in  spite  of  all  the 
facts  and  experiments  which  suggest  the  fluidity  of  ice,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  its  real  motion  is  flowage. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  a  glacier  often  cracks  when  it 
passes  over  irre<rularitics  of  bed.  The  ice  also  cracks  open  when  the 
end  of  a  irlacier  spreads  [V\ii.  lUo),  and  if  the  spreading  of  the  end 
shows  iluidity.  we  must  assume  tliat  the  ice  (hnvs  until  it  cracks 
o))eii.  l^ut  fluiils  do  not  cnick  open.  These  ami  many  other  con- 
sldcmt ioii.^   which  need  not  be  discussed  here  have  led  to  the  view 
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that  the  resemblance  between  glacier  motion  and  the  motion  of  a 
stiff  liquid  is  more  seeming  than  real. 

It  is  probable  that  the  melting  and  refreezing  of  Us  substance 
has  mvch  to  do  with  glacier  motion.  When  water  sinks  into  the 
glacier  and  freezes  again,  it  expands  and  crowds  the  ice  all  about 
it.    The  force  of  the  crowding  is  illustrated  by  the  familiar  fact,' 


Fig.  196. — Shearing  planes  in  ice.     A  Spitzbergen  glacier,  seen  from  the  side. 

(Hamberg.) 

already  referred  to,  that  strong  vessels  are  broken  when  water 
freezes  in  them.  The  freezing  of  the  water  which  has  sunk  into  the 
ice  must  have  the  effect  of  moving  the  ice,  and  the  movement  must 
be  chiefly  down  the  valley,  for  gravity  helps  motion  in  this  direction, 
and  hinders  it  in  all  others.  Furthermore,  the  water  before  re- 
freezing  moves  not  only  down  toward  the  bottom  of  the  ice,  but 
often,  at  least,  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  as  well.  The 
How  of  the  water  is  therefore  a  way  of  transferring  the  ice  of  the  glacier 
down- valley.     jMore  or  less  ice  is  melted  from  time  to  tvcafc  ^^^0«sck. 
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the  glacier,  and  this  water  on  refreezing  has  the  same  effect  as  that 
which  sinks  in  from  the  surface. 

The  ice  of  a  glacier  sometimes  slides,  for  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
seen  that  portions  of  the  ice  have  slidden  or  sheared  over  other  parts 
(Fig.  196).  This  is  best  seen  in  the  glaciers  of  high  latitudes,  where 
the  structure  of  the  ice  may  be  well  seen  in  the  vertical  edges  and 
ends  of  the  glaciers.    Under  some  conditions,  a  glacier  probably 


Fig.  197. — A  type  of  a  glacier  system.  Snow-fields  above  send  out  tongues  of 
moving  ice  which  unite  to  form  the  Mcr  de  (Ulace,  which  is  a  well-defined 
valley  glacier.    The  white  part  represents  snow  and  ice.     (Robin.) 


slides  over  its  bed,  but  such  sliding  is  not  believed  to  be  a  principal 
element  in  glacier  motion. 

Size.  There  are  in  tlic  Alps  nearly  2,000  glaciers,  only  one  of 
which  has  a  length  of  ten  miles.  Less  than  40  have  a  length  of  five 
miles,  while  the  frreat  majority  are  loss  than  one  mile  lon*r.  Some 
of  tliem  are  but  a  few  hundred  feet  witle,  and  few  of  them  are  so 
much  as  a  mile  wide.  The  thickness  of  ice  is  rarely  known,  but 
ev(^n  where  thickest  it  is  l)ut  a  few  hundreds  of  feet. 

Larger  alpine  glaciers  occur  in  the?  Caucasus  Mountains  and  in 
AJaska.     Seward  GJacier  in  Alaska  \s  mot^i  U\«k\i  50  miles  long,  and 
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three  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest  part.  The  glaciers  of  the  western 
mountains  of  the  United  States  south  of  Alaska  are  mostly  shorter 
than  the  longer  glaciers  of  the  Alps.  Many  of  them  are  cliff  glaciers, 
or  intermediate  between  valley  glaciers  and  cliff  glaciers. 

Disposition  of  surface  debris.  The  rock  and  earthy  debris  on 
a  glacier  is  sometimes  scattered  irregularly  over  the  surface,  but  it 
is  often  arranged  in  definite  belts.  When  these  are  near  the  sides 
they  are  called  lateral  moraines:    when  near  the  middle,  medial 


Fig.  198. — The  medial  moraine  of  the  Roseg  Glacier,  S^atzerland. 

moraines  (Figs.  185  and  198).    When  there  is  much  debris  on  the 
ends  of  a  glacier  it  makes  terminal  moraines. 

Ice-caps 

As  already  stated,  ice-caps  may  lie  on  plains  or  plateaus,  and 
may  be  large  or  small.  Large  ones  may  cover  valleys  and  hills 
alike,  and  very  large  ones  are  sometimes  called  continental  glaciers. 
The  ice-caps  of  Greenland  and  Antarctica  are  the  only  ones  of  great 
size. 

The  area  of  Greenland  (Fig.  181)  has  been  variously  estimatejd 
at  from  400.000  to  600,000  square  mvYea,  aii^  sa.  ^'xr.«^V\\s.\^^^^^ 
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is  buried  beneath  one  vast  field  of  ice  and  snow  Except  on  a 
narrow  border  of  a  mile  or  so  at  the  edge  of  the  ice-sheet,  not  even  a 
bowlder  or  a  pebble  relieves  the  great  expanse  of  white.  Travelers 
across  the  great  ice-sheet  tell  us  that  this  unbroken  whiteness 
becomes  almost  unbearable. 

The  thickness  of  the  Greenland  ice  is  not  known,  but  where 
thickest,  it  is  probably  thousands  of  feet.  Near  its  margin  the 
ice  is  much  crevassed;  but  the  interior  is  comparatively  smooth  so 
far  as  now  known.  The  ice  of  this  great  field  is  creeping  slowlj' 
outward.    The  rate  of  movement  has  never  been  measured,  and  is 


Fig.  199.     The  end  of  a  glacier  in  Spitzbergen.     (Rabot.) 

probably  not  the  same  at  all  points,  but  it  has  been  estimated  not 
to  exceed  a  foot  a  week. 

This  ice-cap  is,  in  one  sense,  more  of  a  desert  than  the  Sahara, 
since  it  is  inhabited  even  less  than  that  desert  by  plants  and  ani- 
mals. There  are,  it  is  true,  tiny  red  plants  upon  it  at  various  points 
about  its  l)order.  Taken  sinjrly,  they  are  too  small  to  be  readily 
noticed,  but  they  sometimes  occur  in  such  multitudes  as  to  give  the 
snow  a  distinctly  red  color,  known  as  "red  snow." 

Wlieie  the  (mI«;o  of  the  Greenland  ice-cap  li(»s  a  few  miles  back 
from  the  coast,  the  rock  plateau  outside  it  has  numerous  valleys 
lea{lin<r  down  to  the  sea.  Whore  the  edire  of  the  ice-cap  reaches 
the  heads  of  the.-^e  valleys,  ice  moves  down  them,  making  valley 
irlaciers.  Many  of  them  reach  the  sea  (Fi'r.  190),  where  their  ends 
arc  broken  off  and  floated  away  as  iccherijs.  This  is  the  source 
of  most  of  the  bcr}j:fi  fFi*r.  -<H))  seen  by  the  steamers  which  cross  the 
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North  Atlantic.  Some  of  them  are  so  large  that  they  float  far  to 
the  south  before  they  are  melted.  While  the  number  of  valley 
glaciers  in  Greenland  is  very  large,  the  total  amount  of  ice  in  them 
is  small  compared  with  that  in  the  great  ice-cap  glacier  from  which 
they  move. 

The  Antarctic  snow-and-ice  cap  is  far  more  extensive  than  that 
of  Greenland,  but  its  area  is  not  so  well  known  (Fig.  182).  It  is 
probably  several  million  square  miles  in  extent,  and  the  thicknesa 
of  its  ice  probably  far  exceeds  that  of  Greenland.  The  ice  descends 
to  the  sea  at  many  points,  and  huge  blocks  of  it  become  icebergs. 


Fig.  200.— An  iceberg.     (Robin.) 

Of  these  bergs  in  the  southern  ocean  we  know  little,  for  few  impor- 
tant lines  of  ocean  steamers  traverse  those  waters. 


Piedmont  Glaciers 
In  Alaska,  a  number  of  alpine  glaciers  come  down  adjacent  val- 
leys in  the  St.  Elias  range  and  spread  out  upon  a  low  plain  at  its 
base.  So  much  do  their  ends  spread,  that  they  unite  to  form  a 
single  body  of  ice,  70  miles  long  and  20  to  25  miles  wide,  called  the 
Malaspina  Glacier.  Its  area  is  greater  than  that  of  the  state  of 
Delaware.  Its  central  portion  is  free  from  rock  debris,  but  is  inter- 
rupted by  thousands  of  deep,  wide  cracks.  On  warm  summer  days 
hundreds  of  rivulets  flow  in  channels  of  clean  ice  until  they  lose 
themselves  in  yawning  crevasses.  The  deep  roar  of  some  stream 
in  its  tunnel  far  below  the  surface  is  frequently  Vv^^x^i, 
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Nearer  the  margin,  where  the  ice  is  not  so  broken,  there  are 
many  small  ponds  with  high  walls  of  ice.  A  belt  along  the  margin 
five  miles  or  less  in  width  is  covered  by  rocky  and  earthy  debris, 
and  parts  of  it  are  clothed  with  vegetation.  The  undergrowth  is 
here  so  thick  that  travelers  have  to  cut  their  paths,  and  on  the  edge 
of  the  ice  there  are  trees  three  feet  in  diameter  (Fig.  201).  The 
ice  is  probably  1,000  feet  thick.     Another  large  but  unexplored 


Fig.  201 .  -FoH'.st  on  the  southern  border  of  Malaspina  glacier.     (Russell.) 

^rhicier  of  tho  same  type  lies  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Malaspina,  and 
others  occur  about  North  Greenland.  Curious  as  they  are,  pied- 
mont ^lacicTs  are  of  slight  importance. 

Tin:    WOHK    OF    (ILACIKUS 

( ilacicrs  «lo  a  twofold  work:   th(\v  erode  tlu*  surface  over  which 
they  ])a>s.  and  they  deposit  the  material  which  ihoy  get  hy  erosion. 
The  ice  ircns  its  load  in  manv  wavs. 


Krosion 
J.  As  the  snow-field  accumulates,  it  often  lies  upon  an  uneven 
siirfiicc  vovcrod  uitli  Joor^e  pieces  of  roek.     \VV  lUoiNe  ^i^ces  are  cov- 
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ered  and  enclosed  by  the  snow,  and  when  it  becomes  ice  and  begins 
to  move,  they  are  carried  along  with  it.  Glacier  ice,  therefore,  often 
has  some  load  when  it  begins  to  move. 

2.  Where  the  snow  and  ice  bury  projecting  points  of  bed-rock 
(Fig.  177),  the  ice  tends  to  break  them  off  when  it  moves.  If  they 
are  too  strong  to  be  torn  away  bodily,  their  surfaces  are  worn  and 
smoothed.  The  bed-rock  over  which  and  against  which  a  glacier 
advances  is  often  in  blocks,  partially  separated  from  one  another 


Fig.  202. — The  face  of  the  Palisade  Ridge,  west  of  the  lower  Hudson.  The 
rock  is  jointed,  as  shown  by  the  vertical  lines  on  the  cliff  face.  Ice  mov- 
ing over  this  from  left  to  right  would  break  off  large  quantities  of  rock. 

by  joints  (Figs.  81  and  202),  and  the  moving  ice  sometimes  removes 
large  blocks  from  its  bed,  especially  from  cliffs  over  which  it  de- 
scends, and  from  jagged  walls  of  rock  against  which  it  crowds.  Fig. 
202  represents  a  cliff  —  the  Palisades,  west  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Glacier  ice  once  passed  over  this  ridge  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
and  carried  masses  of  rock  from  the  cliff  over  to  the  area  where 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  now  stand. 

3.  As  a  glacier  creeps  out  over  surfaces  covered  with  soil  or 
other  mantle  rock,  the  ice  freezes  to  the  soil;  that  is,  the  ice  above 
the  ground  becomes  united  to  the  ice  in  the  soil.  This  union  is 
brought  about,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  freftivw^oi  Afi^^i«c^^i^s^'^"^'^'«^- 
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Fig.  203. — A  inoiiiitain  viillcv  cleared  of  all  earth  and  loo.se  rock  by  a  glacier 
which  once  passeil  througii  it.      Tiie  moving  ice  also  smoothed  all  the 

f)n)jecting  |x>ints  (»f  n>ck.     A  tyix?  of  a  glaciateil  mountain  valley  in  the 
uglier  part  of  the  NewUe  Mountains,  Colorado.     (V.  S.  CJeol.  Sun*.) 


I'j£^.  2()4.~Icc-wom  rock.  Hell's  lsVAl^d,  l.^kc  Uvvuju.    Cliell.) 
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After  this  has  taken  place,  further  movement  causes  some  of  the 
soil  to  be  carried  forward  by  the  ice. 

A  glacier,  therefore,  cleans  off  the  loose  debris  from  the  surface 


Fig.  205. — A  mountain  valley  which  has  been  strongly    glaciated;     Uinta 
Mountains.     (Church.) 


Fig.  206. — ^A  mountain  valley  in  the  same  range  as  the  last,  but  not  glaciated. 

(Church.) 


(Fig.  203),  and  breaks  or  wears  off  projecting  points  of  the  surface 
over  or  against  which  it  passes.  Clean  ice,  moving  over  smooth, 
solid  rock,  would  erode  Uttle,  but  ice  eaiiYvtv^  ^v^i^^s.  o\  x<5^  Nxs. 
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its  bottom  wears  the  surface,  even  when  it  is  smooth  and  of  solid 
rock. 

Valleys  through  which  glaciers  pass  are  widened  and  deepened. 


Fig.  2o7. — Diagram  showing  hanging  valley.     (Davis.) 


Fip.  2()S. — A  hanging  valley  near  Lake  Kootenay.     (Atwood.) 

and  their  walls  made  smoother  (Voinpare  Fig.  203  with  206).     The 
dcpprningoi a  mo\\n{'M\  valley  hv  glacial  erosion  sometimes  brings 
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about  a  curious  relation  between  it  and  its  tributaries.  The  effect 
is  illustrated  by  Figs.  207  and  208,  in  which  the  lower  ends  of  the 
tributary  valleys  are  much  higher   than  the  valleys  which  they 


Fig.  209. — Diagrammatic  longitudinal  sections  of  glaciers.     (Heim.) 


Fig.  210. — A  cirque  in  the  Bighorn  Mountains:    head  of  the  West  Tensleep 


join.     Such  valleys  are  called  hanging  valleys.    They  abound  in 
the  mountains  of  the  western  part  of  llie  \]mt^^\,^\jes»,  ^w<!!i^\\i.O^^^ 


?!SVi«iM;aapaE: 


'»^%ris*i'^t^   ¥t0^ru  jSij^^^^nt    iiJTttrrii*  i*sij»H-L     '^^jft'THssami'^. 
>^<  '^Si^.i^^^if    f0vs^i»^    ti#»--T^Jwn   riajfr-  3  iwfOfgMii  -rr . 

rifi^tis^*'   ''iXks^.'  fTu  U'^sj^'Tw^^ .    LTLt  *ti#»  fnrrii«r  3iii«^  oiiop^  "tnjEL  ~tH' 


jT^r 


^^   'AW,    iA'At,A  Uk^  ««♦«*•  TH1iiri«V.  rv>i<->ra^.     The  Iak«  is  ateut  12,51111 


<',tt".if  f'ff^u,u  h^'f^  ^j^rri/»«  fh^i  I-tfarl  of  fh^fi  vall^^y  hack  farther  and 
f.if'h/r  ir»fo  fh<'  rr»/»urjf.Viri,  And  af.  th^  «am^  time  makes  it  deeper 
Mr./|  -,/1/f  'f  ,/  /lO  .r.d  f'l.  XVI;.  Thf  hiir.  blunt,  ^teep-^sided 
\,f  ./!■:  of  'ill/'Vv  d/'v^'lofi^'d  l/v  ^h^r  ^-fz-i^Ti  of  vallev  diiciers  are 
o/^/z/s-  ^  iffjij/.^  Mf^'  nurri^ro'j^  jr»  thf  f'intn,  the  Biffhom.  and 
rr»'tfr/  oM.rr  fr.'Mint.iirm  of  f h^.  Wf^f  in  '»vhirh  thf-re  were  formerly 
I'ifj'/'  j^MM/r-:  In  Mif  f»otforn>?of  t  fi^- rlr^jiifs  tfifrr;  arc  often  basins 
Ml  Ml^  kv,|mI  ro/  I:  \f.f  ;i  ffw  r,f  t hf  l/*-;iiit ifiil  lifflo  lakes  (Fi^.  210 
/f//// // /;  whirji  fi'I'l  ^o  rnnrh  t(»  mountain  Hfciwry  are  in  such  basins. 
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Cirques  and  hanging  valleys  are  often  found  in  the  same  region, 
and  both  are  common  in  mountains  which  have  the  general  fej^tures 
shown  in  Fig.  205. 

The  effect  of  ice-sheets  on  valleys  is  not  so  striking.  Great 
ice-sheets  override  hills  and  divides  as  well  as  valleys.  The  hills 
overridden  are  worn  down  and  smoothed  off  (Figs.  213  and  214), 
and  the  wear  is  often  greatest  on  the  side  of  the  hill  against  which 
the  ice  moves  (Fig.  213).  It  is  probable  that  the  valleys  through 
which  the  ice  of  a  large  ice-cap  moves  are  deepened  more  than  the 


Fig.  212. — Diagram  representing  a  hill  unworn  by  ice,  and  the  irregular  con- 
tact of  soil  and  rock. 


Fig.  213. — Diagram  showing  the  effect  of  glacial  wear  on  a  hill  such  as  is. 
shown  in  Fig.  212. 

neighboring  hilltops  are  lowered.  In  this  case,  the  relief  of  the  sur- 
face is  increased  by  glacial  erosion,  but  its  roughness  may  be  de- 
creased, especially  by  the  wearing  away  of  many  little  irregularities. 
Glaciers  make  scratches,  or  strioe  (Fig.  216),  on  the  rock  be- 
neath, and  under  favorable  conditions  great  grooves  (Fig.  217)  are 
formed.  The  striae  are  made  by  the  stones  carried  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ice.  The  grooves  are  sometimes  made  where  the  bed-rock  is 
softer,  or  where  great  bowlders  are  held  firmly  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ice,  and  urged  along  under  great  pressure.  Such  grooves  as  those 
shown  in  Fig.  217  are  probably  not  altogether  the  work  of  the  ice. 
The  main  channel  was  probably  cut  by  running  water,  after  which 
the  ice  passed  through  the  channel,  wearav^  \\.  *ydX.c>  S5^  ^x^rkc^» 
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form.     Fine,  clayey  material  in  the  bottom  of  the  ice  polishes  the 
rock  below.    The  polish,  the  striae,  and  the  grooves  left  on  the  sur- 


Fig.  214. — A  hill  smoothed  by  the  glacier  ice  which  overrode  it.      Shore  of 
North  Greenland.     <ChaiiilK*rHn. ) 


Fip.  215.— A  hill  near  the  last  not  overridden  and  smoothed  by  ice.     (Cham- 

berliu.) 
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face  of  the  rock  after  the  ice  has  melted  are  among  the  clearest 
marks  of  the  former  existence  of  glaciers.  In  any  limited  area,  the 
striae  are  generally  parallel  to  one  another,  and  show  the  direction 
in  which  the  ice  moved. 

The  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  ice  are  rubbed  against  one  an- 
other, as  well  as  against  the  bed  of  the  glacier,  and  are  scratched 


Fig.  216. — Striae  on  bed-rock.     Kingston,  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa. 


much  as  the  bed-rock  is  (Figs.  218  and  219).  Since  the  stones  in 
the  ice  shift  their  positions  from  time  to  time  as  the  ice  goes  forward, 
they  are  frequently  striated  on  two  or  more  sides. 

As  the  materials  carried  by  the  ice  rub  against  one  another  and 
against  the  bed  over  which  they  pass,  they  are  worn  smaller  and 
smaller.  The  finest  products  of  the  grinding  have  been  called 
rock  flour.  The  materials  carried  by  the  ice  are  therefore  of  all 
grades  of  coarseness,  from  the  finest  earth  up  to  huge  masses  many 
feet  in  diameter  (Figs.  220  and  221). 
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How  debris  is  carried.  The  larger  part  of  the  material  carried 
by  a  glacier  is  carried  in  its  lower  part;  but  some  is  carried  in  the 
ice  above  its  l^ottom,  and  some  on  the  surface. 

The  material  in  the  base  of  the  ice  is  readily  understood  from 
the  way  in  which  it  is  gathered.    The  material  above  the  bottom 


Fiaj.  217. — HoclvKToovwlbvplaciation.  The  porjjc  was  pmhably  formed  by  a 
stRMiii  uimUt  iho  wv.  ii\u\  then  worn  by  tlie  ice.  Kelley  Island,  Lake 
Kri".     i.r.  S.  (ienl.  Surv.) 

ii'a(;h("<  iT<  position  in  various  ways.  Somcc^f  it  falls  down  fn>m  the 
top  throuirh  crovassos.  but  more  of  it  is  worn  from  hills  over  which 
tlic  ico  lias  passcMl.  as  illustrated  by  Fiir.  223.  Under  some  circum- 
stances, too,  ice  moves  up  from  the  l>oitom  of  the  glacier  (Fig.  224), 
and  carries  debris  with  it. 
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The  material  on  the  surface  of  a  glacier,  like  that  in  the  ice, 
reaches  its  position  in  more  ways  than  one.     Where  the  slopes  above 


-^.  f^^lfcl 

#^^,  • 

^sa^BP^^ 

1           f   /'N.^ 

B^M 

fc^r-f^    vl^iU 

^^X. ,'-     ,  »^v'3^ 

Fig.  218. — Stones  striated  by  glacial  wear.     (Miss  Matz.) 


Fig.  219. — Stones  in  the  drift  striated  and  beveled  by  glacial  wear.     (U.  S. 

Geol.  Surv.) 

the  glacier  are  steep,  rocks  may  fall  or  slide  down  to  the  surface  of 
thft  ice.  or  are  brought  down  by  slides  of  snow  (avalanches).    Some 
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of  the  debris  on  the  ice  comes  up  through  the  ice,  as  illustrated  by 
Fig.  224. 

If  the  debris  which  reaches  a  glacier  from  the  cliflFs  above  lodges 
along  its  margin,  it  makes  a  lateral  moraine  (p.  171),  and  if  two 


Fig  220.— IV)wlclere  on  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  Okanagan  glacier.  Wash 

U- .  S.  Geol.  Sur\'.) 


Fig.  221.     A  large  bowlder  in  northwestern  Illinois.     (Carman.) 

«:laci(Ts  Itcariiiir  lateral  moraines  unite,  a:?  .sometimes  happens,  the 
two  lateral  moraines  of  the  sides  which  come  together  may  form  a 
sJHL'le  tnid'ul  worainc  \V\ii.  pjT).  Hut  medial  and  lateral  moraines 
arising  in  other  ways  are  common  on  the  glaciers  of  North  Green- 
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Deposition 
Some  of  the  debris  which  the  ice  carries,  in  its  bottom  lodges 
on  the  surface  beneath  while  the  ice  is  in  motion.    That  which  is 
deposited  at  one  time  may  be  taken  up  and  carried  on  again  later. 


r  --■ 


iAii^A4 


Fig.  222. —  Glacial  bowlders  left  on  a  surface  of  bare  rock,  with  little  other 
drift.     Near  Lake  Tenaya,  California. 


^w//?/;//ff\ 


Fig.  223,.— Diagram  illustrating  one  way  in  which  a  glacier  gets  material  up 

above  its  bottom. 


In  this  respect,  deposition  by  glaciers  is  somewhat  like  the  deposi- 
tion of  streams  (p.  128).  The  material  deposited  by  glaciers  is 
called  glacial  drift. 

If  the  ice  at  the  end  of  a  glacier  moves  forvj^td  \i^c>  \RfcV  ^  ^"s^i «- 
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the  end  of  the  glacier  would  advance  two  feet  if  none  of  the  ice 
melted.  If  the  ice  of  the  glaciers  moves  forward  two  feet  a  day, 
and  if,  at  the  same  time.,  two  feet  of  ice  at  the  end  are  melted  each 
day,  the  end  of  the  glacier  does  not  advance,  even  though  the  ice 
keeps  moving. 

When  tlic  end  of  a  valley  glacier  or  the  e<lge  of  an  ice-cap  stays 
in  the  same  place  for  a  long  time,  a  thick  Inxly  of  drift  is  lodged 


Fig.  224.  -End  of  a  North  Oroonl.ind  plarier.  showing  the  upturning  of  the 
layers  of  ire  at  the  end.  At  <»ne  {-Hiint  a  few  stones  are  st»en  on  the  sur- 
faee  of  tin*  ice.  when*  an  upturned  iaver  etunes  to  the  surface.  This 
slnieture  is  common  in  North  (Ireenland. 


beneath  it  (rijrs.  225  and  220).  for  drift  is  continually  brought  to  this 
position  by  the  on-comin<r  ice.  and  left  there. 

Tlie  tiiick  body  <»!  drift  accuiiiulaKMl  l)oneatl\  the  entl  of  a  valley 
glacier,  nr  beneath  tiie  marginal  part  of  an  iee-sheet,  is  called  a  ier- 
winnl  mnnnn* .  Tli<'  terminal  moraine  left  after  the  ice  melts  is  not 
to  be  confused  witli  tlie  terniiiial  moraine  on  tlie  irlacier.  The 
former  i.s  made  np  very  lariiely  of  tlie  drift  carried  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ice  and  l<Mli:ed  l»eiieatli  its  end.  or  in  the  case  of  an  ice-sheet, 
bcnonth  it.<  i\liic,     A   terminal  moraine  formed  l)eneath  the  ice 
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becomes  large  only  when  the  end  of  the  glacier  remains  nearly  con- 
stant in  position  for  a  long  time. 

When  the  glacier  melts,  all  the  debris  which  it  carried  is  left  on 
the  surface.  When  the  ice  is  gone,  therefore,  the  whole  surface 
which  it  covered  is  likely  to  be  strewn  with  drift.  All  the  drift 
deposited  by  the  ice  (not  that  deposited  by  water  which  accom- 
panies the  ice),  which  is  not  in  thick  belts  accumulated  at  its  edge, 


Fig.  225. — Thick  accumulation  of  drift  under  the  end  of  a  glacier.  The  aid 
has  probably  been  in  about  the  same  place  for  a  long  time.  McCormick 
Bay,  North  Greenland. 


is  ground  moraine.  The  area  of  the  ground  moraine,  therefore,  is 
nearly  as  great  as  the  area  of  the  glacier  itself.  It  would  be  just 
as  great  except  that  the  ice  does  not  always  carry  debris  at  every 
point  in  its  bottom.  When  it  melts,  therefore,  there  are  some 
areas  of  bare  rock  (Fig.  227).  In  the  case  of  valley  glaciers  which 
have  melted  away,  these  areas  of  bare  rock  are  commonly  near 
the  heads  of  the  valleys;  in  the  case  of  ice-sheets,  they  are  most 
abundant  toward  the  centers  of  the  tracts  from  which  the  ice  has 
melted.' 
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Lateral  moraines  exist   on  valley  glaciers  (p.   171),  but  this 
name  is  also  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  drift  left  by  a  valley 
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Fig.  220. — Tlic  nioraiiies  of  a  small  glacier  on   the  slope  of  Mont    Blanc. 

(Tairraz.) 


i  iii.  227. — SrinMif li.il  n i.i >s('s  of  l)Mr»'  nn'k  <)\tT  \vlii<'li  iIh-  ii'i-  iiiovimI.  but  on 
wlii<-li  i:  li-i'  1.1)  tirir. 


iihiricr  jiftcr  it  riirh-.     The  lateral  ii5(»r;iiiu'<  whirh  wtTc  <in  a  gla- 
cicrurc  left  in  the  vullcy  when  \\\v  "u-r  uvi'Us,  \)vvt  they  arc  commonly 
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too  small  to  be  conspicuous  after  the  ice  is  gone.  But  the  lateral 
moraines  which  remain  after  a  valley  glacie^  has  disappeared  are 
often  very  large  (Figs.  228  and  229).  They  ^re  often  hundreds  of 
feet  high,  and  in  a  few  cases  even  more  than  a  thousand.  The 
highest  lateral  moraine  known,  about  2,000  feet  high,  is  in  north- 
em  Italy.  It  was  made  by  a  giant  glacier  which  once  came  down 
from  the  Alps.  A  valley  glacier  moves  from  its  center  toward 
either  side,  as  well  as  down  its  valley,  and  spreading  sidewise  from 


Fig.  228. — The  lateral  moraines  of    the  Argenti^re    Glacier,  Mont  Blanc, 

Switzerland. 


the  center,  it  is  constantly  shifting  debris  from  the  axis  of  the  valley 
to  the  edge  of  the  ice  on  either  side.  The  lateral  moraine  left  after 
the  ice  is  gone,  is  therefore  of  the  nature  of  a  terminal  moraine  beneath 
the  sides  of  the  ice.     Ice-caps  do  not  develop  lateral  moraines. 

Disposition  of  the  drift.  Glaciers  leave  their  drift  very  unevenly 
distributed  over  the  surface  which  they  once  covered.  The  drift 
of  a  terminal  moraine  is  generally  much  thicker  than  that  of  the 
ground  moraine  near  at  hand,  while  the  drift  of  lateral  moraines  is 
sometimes  very  thick,  as  already  noted.    TVifc  ^mA^^^  <^\  ^^^x'^ 
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drift  is  often  marked  by  hillocks,  mounds,  and  ridges,  and  by  basin- 
like or  trough-like  depresjsions  (Figs.  230  and  231).    Some  of  the 


Fig.  229. — A  lateral  moraine  loft  by  a  former  fflacior  in  the  Hifi^hom  Mountains 
of  Wyoming.     (Hlackwoldcr.) 


Tic:.  '2'M).-  -  Ski '1  I'll  of  tIrit'T  Morrniii:il  moraJTMO  t«>p<)craphv  near  Ilackettstown, 
X..I.       '\.  J.  Cn.l.  Smfv.^ 

latter  irive  riso  to  lakr^.  jx.rnls.  arnl  iiiar<]i(s.     Tho  surface  of  drift 
/sT  thcTcforc  vm-  unlike  the  surface  developed  ])y  the  erosion  of 


Character  J  Mie  surf  nee.  of  a  glacjatetl  plnirn  f^hf^wing  marshes,  pnndSp 
urir\  lakeg.  Sou  them  Wiseoiism.  S^iilc  alxjut  1  mile  per  inch. 
(Silver  T^ke,  Wis.,  Sheet,  IJ.  S,  Ceo),  Sur\'.) 


PLATI  XVlll 


The  topography  ni  this  nmp  k  Id  coptrai?t  with  timt  of  Plate  XVII. 
Herti  thi;  elevatk^rtg  and  depressions  have  deiiintu  reiaiiona  lo  Ute 
drainage.  Scyile  aljout  2  miies  per  iiich.  (Anthony,  Kan., 
Sheet.  fJ.  a  Ge^jl.  Surv.) 
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miming  water,  for  in  the  latter  the  depressions  have  outlets,  and 
the  hills  and  ridges  stand  in  a  very  definite  relation  to  the  valleys 
(compare  Pis.  XVII.  and  XVIII).    In  valleys,  terminal  moraines 


SCALE 
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Fig.  231. — One  phase  of  ground  moraine  topography;  elongated  hills  of  drift 
of  the  tyT>e  sho^^-n  here  are  called  drumlins;  southeastern  Wisconsin. 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


Fig.  232. — Sketch  of  a  part  of  the  Sawatch  Mountains,  Colorado,  showing 
moraines  (c,  d,  g,  and  t)  and  lakes  (/i,  h)  in  the  glaciated  valley. 
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often  make  dams,  and  so  pond  the  waters  of  the  streams  above. 
making  lakes  (Fig.  232).  The  basins  of  many  of  the  lakes  of 
glaciated  mountain  valleys  were  made  in  this  way. 

Fluvio-glacial  Deposits 

Water  flows  in  abundance  from  all  glaciers  in  the  summer,  and 
from  many  glaciers  all  the  time.  Stream-work,  therefore,  accom- 
panies glaciation  in  all  cases,  and  some  of  the  drift  left  by  ice  is 
modified  by  water  after\vard. 

The  streams  which  flow  from  glaciers  carry  much  sediment.  At 
the  outset,  this  sediment  consists  of  both  coarse  and  fine  material, 
but  the  coarse  materials  are  generally  dropped  before  the  water  has 
flowed  far.  The  sand  is  carried  farther  than  the  gravel,  and  the 
silt  fart  her  t  ban  t  he  sand.  Many  streams  flowing  from  glaciers  carry 
so  much  silt  in  suspension  that  the  water  is  turbid,  and  if  the  silt 
is  whitish,  as  it  often  is.  the  streams  are  said  to  l)e  **  milky.'' 

By  the  deposition  of  this  river-borne  material,  the  valleys  below 
glaciers  are  often  aggraded.  The  materials  deposited  by  the 
glacial  streams  are  stratified,  and  so  are  in  contrast  with  the  drift 
left  by  the  ice  itself. 

The  gravel,  sand.  etc..  deposited  by  a  stream  in  the  valley  be- 
low a  glacier  is  a  mlley  train.  It  is  simply  an  alluvial  plain  devel- 
oped by  a  stream  flowing  from  a  glacier,  and  carrj'ing  much  gravel, 


.^^^'^^.^JJ.i.:I^Au^M 


Fig.  2:3:3.  —Diagram  to  illustrate  the  profile  of  a  valley  train,  and  its  relations 
lo  the  terniinal  morame  (m)  in  which  it  heads. 


san<l.  etc.     Valley  trains  are  best  developer  I  just  outside  terminal 
moraines    Tiir.  12:33). 

In  tlu»  case  of  an  ice-cap,  the  water  which  issues  from  the  ice 
often  fails  to  find  a  valley.  Kach  issuinir  stream  then  tends  to 
develop  an  alluvial  fan.  By  jrrowth.  these  fans  may  unite,  making 
an  alluvial  j)lain.  v(»rv  much  like  a  (•onij)()und  alluvial  fan  (p.  127). 
Such  a  j)lain.  coinposi^l  of  material  washed  out  from  the  ice,  is  an 
ou/uxi6'h  plain  (Fifx.  2'S4).     Like  valky  travus,  out  wash  plains  are 
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best  developed  just  outside  the  terminal  moraines  of  ice-sheets,  and 
their  materials  are  stratified. 

Lakes  may  exist  at  the  ends  or  edges  of  glaciers^  and  drainage 
from  the  ice  may  build  deltas  in  them,  just  as  other  streams  build 
deltas  in  the  standing  water  into  which  they  flow. 

Streams  sometimes  exist  in  the  ice  (Fig.  235)  and  under  it.  The 
streams  under  the  ice  (sub-glacial  streams)  sometimes  deposit 
gravel  and  sand  in  their  channels,  building  them  up  so  that  when 
the  ice  melts  the  old  bed  of  the  stream  appears  as  a  low  but  narrow 
ridge.  Such  a  ridge  is  called  an  esker  (Fig.  236).  The  channels 
under  the  ice  sometimes  have  the  effect  of  tubes  through  which  the 
water  is  forced  with  considerable  velocity.  As  it  issues  from 
beneath  the  ice,  its  velocity  is  checked,  and  it  sometimes  makes 
extensive  deposits  of  gravel  and  sand  at  the  margin  of  the  ice. 
These  deposits  are  stratified,  but  the  stratification  is  often  irregular. 
They  are  often  left  against  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  when  the  edge 
melts  they  appear  as  mounds  and  ridces.  called  kames  (Fig.  237). 

The  streams  on  the  ice  rarely  make  deposits  of  consequence. 

As  the  ic3  melts  away,  the  waters  produced  by  the  melting,  flow 
over  the  surface  of  the  drift  which  the  ice  had  already  deposited,  and 
modify  its  surface  to  some  extent  by  crcKling  in  some  places  and 
depositing  in  others.  As  a  result  of  all  these  phases  of  water-work, 
much  of  the  drift  is  stratified. 

Icebergs 

Icebergs  (Fig.  200)  are  masses  of  ice  broken  off  from  the  ends 
of  glaciers  which  move  down  into  the  sea.  Bergs  derived  from 
Greenland  float  as  far  south  as  Newfoundland  in  considerable  num- 
bers. They  are  seen  occasionally  still  farther  south,  but  by  the 
time  thoy  have  moved  so  far  from  their  source  they  are  usually 
small.  Tlu»  ber^s  from  Cln^onlaiid  rarely  project  2(K)  feet  out  of 
water,  and  most  of  them  not  more  than  100  feet,  but  they  are 
sometimes  a  mile  or  more  across.  In  the  South  Polar  regions  the 
l)erp:s  are  still  larger.  When  river  or  lake  ice  floats,  al)OUt  nine- 
tent  lis  of  it  is  l)clow  the  water  and  onc^tenth  above.  Glacier  ice 
is  less  heavy,  unless  loaded  down  with  rock  (lel)ris.  for  snow-ice  is 
oot  so  compact  as  tlie  ice  fonued  on  rivers  and  lakes.     Making 
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Fig.  235. — Spouting  stream.    Glacier,  south  side  of  Olriks  Bay,  North  Green- 
land, 1895. 


Fig.  236. — ^An  esker  in  Scandinvnab. 
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allowance  for  this  difference,  a  berg  200  feet  out  of  water  may  be 
1,000  to  1,500  feet  thick. 

As  icebergs  sail  away  from  land,  they  carry  some  of  the  debris 
which  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  glacier.  As  the  floating  ice  melts^ 
the  debris  which  it  carried  falls  to  the  bottom.     The  northern  ice- 


Fig.  2.'?7. — A  group  of  kames  near  Connecticut  Farms,  X.  J.    (N.  J.  Geol.  Surv.) 


bergs  do  not  appear  to  carry  much  debris  far.  Most  of  them  lose 
all  their  rock  material  before  they  have  floated  100  miles.  The 
conunon  notion  that  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  were  made  by 
Iwrj:  deposits  probably  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  courses  of  icebergs  are  determined  partly  by  winds,  and 
partly  by  currents  in  the  ocean.     Those  of  the  North  Atlantic  occiv- 
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sionally  reach  the  track  of  transatlantic  commerce.  Since  they 
are  sometimes  surrounded  by  fog,  they  may  be  a  menace  to  navigi^ 
tion. 

Ancient  Glaciers  and  Ice-sheets 

There  have  been  times  in  the  earth's  history  when  glaciers  were 
much  more  extensive  than  now.  The  latest  of  these  periods  is 
known  as  the  glacial  period,  when  mountain  glaciers  were  very  much 
more  numerous  and  very  much  larger  than  now.  In  our  own 
country  glaciers  existed  even  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada.  The  amount  of  ico  in  the  glaciers  of  Utah 
or  Colorado  was  then  far  greater  than  all  that  now  exists  in  the 
United  States  south  of  Alaska.  At  the  same  time,  a  great  area  east 
of  the  Cordilleran  mountain  system,  some  4,000,000  square  miles 
in  extent  (Fig.  238),  and  lying  partly  in  Canada  and  partly  in  the 
United  States,  was  covered  with  an  ice-sheet,  or  continental  glacier. 

The  ice-sheet  of  North  America  seems  to  have  originated  in  two 
principal  centers,  one  on  either  side  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  beginning 
of  each  was  doubtless  a  great  snow-field.  At  first  these  snow-and- 
ice  fields  grew  by  the  addition  of  snow,  and  later  by  the  spread  of 
the  ice  to  which  the  snow  gave  rise.  The  two  ice-sheets  finally 
became  one  by  growing  together  (Fig.  238).  This  great  continental 
glacier  did  not  originate  in  mountains,  but  on  high  plains. 

When  it  was  largest,  this  ice-sheet  covered  all  of  New  England, 
the  northern  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  much  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  Its  edge  crossed  the  Ohio  River  where  Cin- 
cinnati now  stands,  and  advanced  a  few  miles  into  Kentucky. 
Farther  west  it  reached  almost  to  the  southern  end  of  Illinois.  Its 
edge  crossed  the  Mississippi  near  St.  Louis,  and  followed,  in  a  general 
way,  the  course  of  the  Missouri  River  to  western  Montana.  Most 
of  the  continent  north  of  this  line  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice, 
but  there  was  an  area  of  8,000  to  10,000  square  miles,  mainly  in 
southwestern  Wisconsin,  which  the  ice  did  not  cover.  This  is 
known  as  the  driftless  area,  because  there  is  no  drift  in  it.  There 
was  a  great  body  of  ice  also  in  the  Cordilleran  mountains  (Fig. 
238),  but  it  always  remained  somewhat  distinct  from  that  which 
spread  from  the  o^^^^  ««mters. 
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There  was  extensive  glaciation  in  Europe  at  about  the  same 
time  as  in  North  America.  The  glaciers  of  the  Alps  were  then 
many  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  present  time.    On  the  south 


Fig.  238. — Skotch-map  showing  the  area  in  North  America  covered  by  ice  at 
the  maximum  stage  of  glaciation.     (U.  S.  Geol.'Surv.) 


they  extended  quite  beyond  the  mountain  valleys,  and  spread 
themselves  out  on  the  plains  of  northern  Italy  where  they  left  their 
moraines.    Similar  conditions  existed  in  the  other  mountains  of 
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Europe  where  glaciers  now  exist,  and  in  some  where  glaciers  are  not 
now  present. 

In  northern  Europe,  as  in  the  northern  part  of  North  America, 
there  was  an  extensive  ice-sheet,  but  its  area  was  only  about  half 
that  of  the  ice-sheet  of  North  America.  The  center  from  which  the 
ice  of  Europe  spread  was  the  high  mountains  of  Scandinavia,  with 
perhaps  other  centers  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Ural 


Fig.  239 — Sketch-map  showing  the  area  of  Europe  covered  by  the  continental 
glacier  at  the  time  of  its  maximum  development.     (Jas.  Geikie.) 


Mountains.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension,  this  ice-sheet 
covered  all  of  Great  Britain,  except  its  southernmost  part,  all  of 
northern  Germany,  and  much  of  Russia  (Fig.  239). 

Great  ice-sheets  are  not  known  to  have  developed  in  other 
continents  during  the  glacial  period,  but  their  mountain  glaciers 
were  very  large. 

The  history  of  the  continental  glaciers  was  complex,  both  in 
Europe  and  North  America.     In  North  America  v  was 
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somewhat  as  follows:  After  the  growth  of  the  first  great  ice-sheet. 
it  shrank  to  small  size,  or  disappeared  altogether.  Then  followed  a 
relatively  warm  period,  when  plants  and  animals  lived  in  the  region 
abandoned  by  the  ice.  Another  continental  ice-sheet  then  devel- 
oped, spreading  over  the  region  from  which  the  first  had  melted, 
and  extending  still  farther  south.  As  it  advanced,  the  second 
ice-sheet  occasionally  buried  the  soil  on  the  top  of  the  drift  left  by  the 
ice  of  the  first  epoch.  Such  soils,  sometimes  with  the  remains  of 
the  plants  which  grew  in  them,  are  one  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
known  that  there  was  more  than  one  ice-sheet.  A  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  ice-sheet,  each  somewhat  smaller  than  its  predecessor, 
developed  and  disappeared.  In  other  words,  there  were  at  least 
five  epochs  when  ice-sheets  were  extensive,  separated  by  epochs 
when  the  ice  was  greatly  diminished,  or  when  it  disappeared  alto- 
gether.    The  ice-sheets  of  Europe  had  a  similar  history. 

Cause  of  the  Glacial  Epochs 
The  development  of  the  great  ice-sheets  was  doubtless  due  to  a 
change  in  climate,  and  especially  to  a  reduction  of  temperature. 
The  cause  of  the  cold  is  not  certainly  known,  though  many 
explanations  have  been  suggested.  One  was  that  the  northern 
lands  were  raised  to  great  heights.  Another  was  based  on  changes 
in  the  shape  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  on  changes  in  the  direction  of 
the  earth's  axis.  But  the  hj^jothesis  which  now  seems  most 
likely  to  prove  to  be  true  is,  that  the  change  of  climate  was  due  to 
some  change  in  the  atmosphere.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of 
carbonic-acid  gas  and  water  vapor  would  make  the  climate  warmer, 
while  a  decrease  in  these  elements  would  make  it  colder.  Good 
reasons  have  been  suggested  for  variations  in  the  amounts  of  these 
substances  in  the  air,  and  also  for  the  heavy  precipitation,  which 
is  as  necessary  as  low  temperature  for  extensive  glaciation,  in  the 
regions  where  the  ice-sheets  existed. 

Changks  Produced  by  thk  Contixextal  Gl.\.ciers 

The  ice-sheets  of  North  America  produced  many  changes  in  the 
surface  which  they  covered.     Some  of  these  changes  were  brought 
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about  by  the  erosion  of  the  ice,  and  some  by  the  deposition  of  the 
drift.  A  brief  statement  of  these  changes  will  serve  to  review  the 
work  of  ice-sheets.  It  is  important  to  remember,  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  continental  glaciers  of  North  America  developed  on 
the  surface  of  a  rather  high  plain,  whose  topography  had  been 
shaped,  in  large  measure,  by  river  erosion. 

Changes  Produced  by  Erosion 

1.  On  Elevations,  The  ice  was  thick  enough  to  cover  the  hills 
and  low  moimtains  of  the  area  shown  in  Fig.  238.  As  it  passed 
over  them,  it  wore  off  their  tops,  and  so  tended  to  make  the  surface 
smoother.  Very  small  elevations  were  often  worn  away  altogether, 
but  the  ice  had  not  strength  enough  to  remove  large  hills  or  moun- 
tains. It  only  changed  their  shapes  a  little,  as  shown  by  Figs. 
214  and  215. 

2.  Jn  valleys.  The  ice  deepened  the  valleys  through  which  it 
moved,  and  in  many  cases  it  deepened  them  more  than  it  lowered 
the  hills.  Where  this  was  the  case,  the  relief  of  the  surface  was  in- 
creased; but  even  where  this  was  true,  the  roughness  of  the  surface 
was  often  diminished,  for  roughness  depends  on  the  frequency  with 
which  elevations  and  depressions,  such  as  hills  and  valleys,  succeed 
one  another,  and  on  the  steepness  of  their  slopes,  quite  as  much 
as  on  the  amount  of  relief  (compare  Figs.  240  and  241). 


Fig.  240.  Fig.  241. 

Figs.  240  and  241. — ^These  two  figures  show  surfaces  with  the  same  amount 

of  relief,  but  the  one,  241 ,  is  much  rougher  than  the  other. 

3.  Rock  basins.  Another  effect  of  ice  erosion  was  to  gouge  out 
hollows,  or  basins,  in  rock  (Fig.  211),  where  the  underlying  rock 
was  relatively  weak.  Such  basins  are  less  common  in  the  area  of 
the  continental  ice-sheet  than  in  mountain  valleys  affected  by 
glaciers. 

Changes  Produced  by  the  Deposition  of  the  Drift 

Sooner  or  later  the  ice  deposited  all  of  the  material  which  it 
gathered  by  erosion.    Had  the  drift  been  equally  thick  everywhere, 
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its  effect  would  have  been  to  raise  the  surface  without  altering  its 
topography;  but  the  drift  is  distributed  with  great  inequality,  and 
therefore  changes  the  surface  greatly. 

Effect  of  drift  on  topography.    The  drift  sometimes  increases 
the  relief  of  the  surface  (Fig.  242),  but  oftener  decreases  it  (Fig. 


Fig.  242. — Diagram  to  show  how  drift  may  be  so  disposed  as  to  increase  the 
relief  of  the  surface.  This  should  be  compared  with  the  two  following 
figures. 


Fig.  243. — Diagram  to  illustrate  how  drift  may  decrease  the  relief  of  the 

surface. 


Fig.  244. — Drift  sn)  dispo.srd  ms  to  in:ike  the  surface  rougher,  though  the  relief 

of  tlio  surface  is  decreased. 


*J43).  On  the  other  hand.  thcMlrii't  wa.s  sometimes  left  in  such  a  wax- 
as  to  make  xhr  surface  rouirlier  than  the  surface  of  the  rock  telow, 
even  where  tlie  relief  was  (iecreascd   ■  Tiir.  'J44i. 

Both  the  ero>ion  of  the  ice  and  the  dej)osition  of  its  drift  pro- 
duced topographic  features  very  unUkc  iho.se  ma»le  by  streams. 
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Effect  of  drift  deposits  on  drainage,  a.  Lakes.  The  drift  filled 
vaUeys  at  some  points,  but  not  at  others.  Where  a  valley  is  filled 
at  one  point,  water  is  likely  to  accumulate  above  the  filling,  as  above 
a  dam,  making  a  lake.  Where  a  valley  was  filled  in  two  places,  as 
sometimes  happened,  the  imfilled  part  between  became  a  basin  fit 


Fig.  245. — Sketch  showing  a  lake  in  a  former  river  valley,  held  in  by  drift 
dams.     The  dotted  areas  are  terminal  moraines. 

for  a  lake.  Devil's  Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  is  an  example  (Fig.  245). 
The  number  of  lake  basins  which  arose  by  the  filling  of  river  valleys 
in  one  or  more  places  by  drift  is  very  large.  The  remarkable  Finger 
Lakes  of  New  York  are  examples.  Rock  basins  were  often  made 
deeper  by  the  deposition  of  drift  about  their  rims. 

The  ice-sheets  gave  rise  to  lakes  and  ponds  in  other  ways  also. 
Many  of  them  are  in  hollows  in  the  surface  of  the  drift.    Nearly  all 
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the  numerous  lakes  of  North  America  are  in  the  area  which  was 
covered  by  the  ice-sheet  or  by  mountain  glaciers.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  the  area  covered  by  the  ice  of  the  last  glacial  epoch, 
as  in  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  New  York, 
and  New  England. 

Some  lakes  produced  by  the  ice  had  but  a  short  life.    Such  was 
the  histor}'  of  those  which  came  into  existence  along  the  margin  of 


Fig.  246. — Map  of  the  extinct  Lake  Agassiz.  and  other  glacial  lakes.    Lake  Win- 
nipeg occupies  a  part  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Agassiz.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Sur\'.) 

the  ice-sheets,  where  the  ice  it.self  formeil  one  border  of  the  lake. 
The  melt  in  <r  of  the  ico  brought  such  lakes  to  an  end. 

One  of  tlic  largest  of  the  niariiinal  lakes  (Lake  Apassiz)  lay  in 
the  valley  of  the  He«l  River  of  the  North  iTi^.  246).  When  this 
lake  was  largest,  its  lenirth  was  TOO  miles,  its  greatest  width  about 
250  miles,  and  it  covered  an  area  of  about  1 10,000  square  miles,  an 
area  greater  than  that  of  all  the  Clreat  hakes.  The  water,  however, 
was  shallow.  It  came  into  existence  when  the  edge  of  the  retreat- 
ing ice  lay  north  of  the  lake,  and  stopped  drainage  in  that  direction. 
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The  water  rose  in  the  basm  until  it  overflowed  to  the  south,  finally 
reaching  the  Misissippi  River.  When  the  ice  at  the  north  melted 
back  far  enough,  a  new  and  lower  outlet  was  opened  to  Hudson 
Bay,  and  the  lake  was  drained.  Lake  Winnipeg  and  several  smaller 
lakes  may  be  looked  upon  as  remnants  of  this  great  lake,  for  they 
occupy  the  deepest  parts  of  the  old  basin. 

The  borders  of  the  former  lake  are  marked  by  beaches  and  deltas. 
The  silt-covered  bottom  of  the  lake  is  one  of  the  most  important 
wheat-producing  areas  in  the  United  States. 

The  Great  Lakes  of  the  present  day  were  larger  than  naw  after 
the  ice  had  retreated  north  of  their  basins,  but  while  it  still  covered 
the  lower  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  A  part  of  their  history, 
dating  from  the  time  when  the  last  ice-sheet  was  waning,  is  sug- 
gested by  Figs.  247  to  250.  These  lakes  did  not  exist,  so  far  as  now 
known,  before  the  glacial  period,  but  rivers  probably  flowed  in  the 
direction  of  their  longer  diameters.  Lake  basins  seem  to  have  been 
developed  from  these  river  valleys  as  a  result  of  (1)  the  deepening 
of  the  valleys  by  ice  erosion,  (2)  the  building  up  of  the  rims  of  the 
basins  by  the  deposition  of  drift,  and  (3)  perhaps  the  down-warping 
of  the  sites  of  the  basins. 

Marshes  also  abound  (PI.  XVII)  within  the  glaciated  area.  In 
some  cases  they  represent  the  beds  of  former  lakes  and  ponds,  while 
in  others  they  are  in  basins  too  shallow  to  hold  bodiesof  water  deep 
enough  to  prevent  the  growth  of  plants. 

6.  Rivers.  The  disposition  of  the  drift  also  deranged  the  rivers. 
After  the  ice  melted,  the  surface  drainage  followed  the  lowest  lines 
open  to  it;  but  these  lines  did  not  always  correspond  with  the 
former  valleys,  for  some  of  them  had  been  filled,  and  most  of  them 
were  blocked  up  in  some  places.  After  the  ice  melted,  therefore, 
the  surface  waters  followed  former  valleys  in  some  cases,  and  flowed 
across  areas  where  there  had  been  no  valleys  in  others.  In  choosing 
their  new  courses,  the  streams  sometimes  ran  down  steep  slopes 
or  fell  over  cliffs.  Thus  arose  rapids  and  falls,  which,  on  the  whole, 
are  rather  common  in  the  glaciated  area. 

Lakes,  as  well  as  rapids  and  falls,  are  marks  of  topographic 
youth.  Rivers  are,  on  the  whole,  hostile  to  lakes,  for  the  inflowing 
streams  bring  in  sediment  which  tends  to  fill  the  basins,  and  o 
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Fig.  247. — The  bepnning  of  t  he  Great  Lakes.    The  ice  st  ill  occupied  the  lancer 
parts  of  the  present  lake  basins.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Sun'.) 


Fig.  24S. — A  later  stage  in  the  development  of  Lakes  Chicapo  and  Maumee. 
The  ice  lias  retreated,  and  the  outlet  of  Lake  Maumee  has  been  shifted 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
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Fig.  249. — ^The  Great  I^kes  at  the  Algonquin-Iroquois  stage.     The  outlet  to 
the  sea  is  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.     (Taylor.) 


Fig.  250. — A  still  later  stage  of  the  Great  Lakes.    The  sea  is  thought  to  have 
covered  the  area  shaded  by  lines  at  the  east.     (Taylor.) 
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flowing  streams  cut  down  their  outlets.  Many  small  lakes  have 
already  become  extinct  by  these  processes,  and  many  others  have 
been  made  smaller.  The  fact  that  so  many  falls,  rapids,  and  lakes 
still  remain  within  the  glaciated  area  shows  that  the  time  since  the 
melting  of  the  last  ice-sheet  has  not  been  long  enough  for  these 
features  to  be  destroyed. 

Lakes,  ponds,  marshes,  falls,  rapids,  etc.,  are  much  more  abun- 
dant in  the  area  of  the  last  ice-sheet  than  in  the  area  of  drift  outside 
of  the  last  ice-sheet.  ^This  is  largely  because  the  older  drift,  where 
now  exposed,  has  been  subject  to  rain  and  river  erosion  long  enough 
for  most  of  its  lakes  to  be  destroj'ed.  The  oldest  drift  is  believed 
to  be  many  times  (probably  as  many  as  25)  as  old  as  the  youngest. 

Stratified  drift.  Valley  trains  (p.  194),  outwash  plains  (p.  194), 
deltas  (p.  19G),  etc.,  were  developed  by  the  continental  glaciers, 
but  only  those  of  the  last  ice-sheet  are  well  preserved,  the  older  ones 
ha\nng  been  destroyed  by  erosion.  Some  of  the  valley  trains  are 
long,  and  in  some  the  deposits  are  very  deep.  Thus  the  Rock  River, 
in  southern  Wisconsin,  filled  its  valley  with  gravel  and  sand  to  a 
depth  of  300  to  400  feet  just  outside  the  tenninal  moraine  of  the  last 
glacial  epoch.  The  Columbia  River,  swollen  by  the  waters  from 
the  melting  ice,  filleil  its  valley,  locally,  to  the  depth  of  700  feet, 
with  seiliment  washed  out  from  the  ice. 

Since  the  ice  melted,  most  of  the  valley  trains  have  been  par- 
tially carried  away,  and  the  remnants  of  the  old  plains  of  aggrada- 
tion are  now  terraces  (Fig.  170). 

Effects  of  Glaciation  on  Human  Affairs 

The  changes  produced  by  glaciation  have  had  much  influence 
on  the  industries  of  the  region  which  the  ice  covered.  In  the  United 
States  glaciation  increased  the  amount  of  mantle  rock.  This  in- 
crease* is  ht^lpful  where  slopes  are  rather  steep.  This  is  seen  by 
comparison  with  tl  rift  less  regions,  where  the  soil  is  often  very  thin 
or  al)S(»nt  on  the  slopes,  and  where  much  of  the  land  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated for  this  reason.  Abundant  soil  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
found  on  similar  slopes  in  the  glaciate<l  area.  Again,  the  general 
effect  of  glaciation  was  to  reduce  slopes,  ami  it  therefore  tended  to 
make  the  arens  too  steep  to  be  cultivate<l  smaller. 
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The  quality  of  the  soil  was  improved  in  many  places  by  glacia- 
tion,  but  this  was  not  true  everywhere.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
most  of  the  wheat  and  hay  grown  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  within  the  area  which  was  glaciated.  This 
is,  however,  not  altogether  because  of  the  drift,  but  partly  because 
of  the  climate. 

On  the  whole,  the  ice  left  the  surface  less  rough  than  it  found  it. 
This  made  it  easier  to  build  roads,  and  so  has  helped  travel  and 
transportation.  Locally,  however,  the  surface  was  made  rougher, 
with  disadvantageous  results. 

The  falls,  rapids,  and  lakes  which  resulted  from  glaciation  have 
mcreased  the  water-power,  and  the  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshes  tend 
to  make  the  streams  flow  more  steadily  through  the  year,  by  holding 
back  some  of  the  water  of  wet  times,  and  letting  it  flow  out  in  times 
of  drought.  The  flow  of  streams  from  lakes  is  much  steadier  than 
the  flow  of  streams  which  have  no  such  reservoirs  to  draw  upon. 
The  drift  is,  on  the  whole,  thicker  than  the  mantle  rock  of  other 
regions,  and  therefore  is  able  to  hold  more  of  the  rain  which  falls 
in  wet  weather.  This  water  it  yields  up  slowly,  and  so  makes  the 
supply  of  ground- water  to  streams  more  steady  than  it  would  be 
otherwise. 

Much  of  the  drift  clay  (rock-flour)  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  tile,  etc.,  and  the  gravel  of  the  drift  is  used  for  road-making, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  various  sorts  of  cements. 

The  results  of  glaciation  were  not  always  helpful  to  man.  Thus, 
in  some  places  the  quality  of  the  soil  was  injured,  for  the  drift  of 
some  places  is  stony,  and  great  labor  is  necessary  to  put  it  in  work- 
able condition.  In  some  places,  too,  it  is  too  sandy  or  gravelly  to 
make  good  soil,  and  in  other  places  its  surface  is  too  rough. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  glaciated  area  of  the 
United  States  was  benefited  by  the  work  of  the  ice. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
LAKES  AND  SHORES 

General  Facts  Concerning  Lakes 

Definition.  A  lake  is  an  inland  body  of  standing  water  larger 
than  a  pool  or  a  pond;  but  the  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
widened  parts  of  rivers  (Fig.  171),  and  to  some  bodies  of  water 
which  lie  along  coasts,  even  when  they  are  in  direct  connection 
with  the  sea  (Fig.  251). 

Most  lakes  are  fresh,  but  a  few,  like  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  are  much  more  salty  than  the  sea  itself. 

Distribution  of  Lakes 

1.  In  latitude.  Lakes  occur  in  most  latitudes,  but  they  are 
more  abundant  in  high  latitudes  than  in  low,  because  the  former 
have  been  more  extensively  glaciated  than  the  latter. 

2.  In  mountains.  Lakes  are  abundant  in  some  mountain  re- 
gions, especially  in  those  which  have  been  glaciated  in  recent  times. 

3.  Along  rivers.  Lakes  occur  along  some  rivers.  Outside  of 
glaciated  regions,  they  are  common  only  along  streams  which  have 
low  gradients  and  wide  flats,  where  the  origin  of  the  lakes  is  clearly 
connected  with  the  changing  of  the  river  channel  (Pis.  VI  and 
VII). 

4.  Along  coasts.  Lakes  are  rather  common  along  coasts  (Fig. 
1,  PI.  XIX,  and  Fig.  251),  though  many  coasts  are  without  them. 
Coastal  lakes  stand  in  no  apparent  relation  to  latitude,  and  their 
levels  are  nearly  or  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  sea. 

5.  On  coastal  plains.  Lakes  are  found  on  low  lands  near  the 
sea  in  some  places,  as  in  Florida,  where  lakes  are  as  abundant  as  in 
the  glaciated  parts  of  the  United  States  (Fig.  2,  PL  XJOLY 
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hfm  \)^P!n  r%o  ^Hifiaiion.     Exampieii  am  found  iiL  rfae  ^eaac  ]iike»  of 
i^^nitHi  imsi  i¥Mithem  As'hca.  ami  rbem  ax^  niiingmiw  ^uUaw  lAkes 


f'fK  y.M       f,ftlc/^  ftti  f.fift  r/»ftAf.  of  X*>rw  Jfrrs^.    The  expanded  part  of  Shark 
Ijivcr  w  virtually  a  lake. 

nil  fhr  (Jf^'Mf  I'l/rifm  C|il;itf;iuH)  r>f  tho  ('nitcd  States,  even  where  the 
rlMfi/if*'  ii?  t\ry, 

7  0///<7  fiilu/ih'nnA.  I.nkfH  ocfur  in  a  few  other  situations,  as 
ill  flii^  fo|i",  of  MfiMH'  volc/ini(!  mount airiM,  and  in  mountain  valley's 
K-y//'//'  hintiM)n)rn  nr  l/iv/i  IIowh  have  made  tem]>orary  dams. 


PLATE  XrX 


Long  P^. 
Eervtng    F  QfhA 


Fig.  K — Cuitstal  lakes  fumieil  by  fhc  h locking  of  tlte  tiuls  of  dii>wnetl  valluy^. 
ikab  alxjut  I  mile  per  inch.  (Marihita  Viutyani,  Mass.,  Sheet,  U.  & 
CJeol.  Surv.) 
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Fig*  2. — A  group  of  lakes  on  the  Atlantic  iVias 
milQ  per  Inch.     (U'Ulistou,  Fla. ,  SXiefiX ,  \ 
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The  upper  end  of  Senem  Ijake.  Ne%  York,  The  H:it  bet\\wTi  Moui-^ttr 
Fulh  ami  Watkins  is  a  delta  which  has  been  built  out  itito  Uie  lake  Uy 
the  hi-flt*wirig  creek.  !Scale  about  I  uiiU*  per  inch.  (Watkins,  N.  Y.. 
^heet.  U.  S,  GeoL  Surv 
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Area,  Topographic  Position,  Depth,  etc. 

Area.  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Erie, 
and  Lake  Ontario  are  examples  of 
great  lakes.  Taken  altogether,  these 
five  lakes  have  an  area  of  nearly 
95,000  square  miles.  Five  of  the 
great  lakes  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada have  an  area  of  more  than  32,000 
square  miles.  No  other  continent  has 
so  many  lakes  of  such  great  size. 
Lakes  but  a  few  square  miles  in 
extent  are  far  more  numerous  than 
greater  ones. 

Altitude.  Lakes  have  a  great 
range  in  altitude,  though  most  large 
lakes  are  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Yellowstone  Lake,  7,738 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  with  an  area 
of  140  square  miles,  is  the  highest  lake 
of  much  size  in  the  United  States. 
Lake  Titicaca,  in  South  America,  is 
both  higher  (12,500  feet)  and  larger 
(3,200  square  miles) .  A  few  great  lakes 
are  below  sea-level.  This  is  true  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  the  surfaces  of  which 
are  85, 1,268,  and  682  feet,  respectively, 
below  sea-level.  Their  elevation  is 
commonly  expressed  thus:  -85,  -1,268, 
and  -682  feet. 

The  bottoms  of  most  lakes   are 
above  sea-level,   though  this  is  not 
always  the  case.    The  following  table 
gives  some  facts  about  twenty-one  lakes  which  are  remarkable 
in  their  areas,  their  altitudes,  or  their  depths: 
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Name. 

Approximate 

area  in  square 

mUes. 

altitude  of 
auriaoe.^ 

mfa«t*^ 

(*tiH\)'mu 

Kii|M»rior 

Vi<?loriu  Nvanzu 

Anil *. 

170,000 

31,200 

26,000 

25,050 

22,500 

22.320 

14,200= 

13,000 

12.000 

11,200 

9,960 

9,400 

8,600 

7.240 

6,000' to  40,000 

3.200 

360 

189 

85 

60 

25 

602 

3300 

160 

581 

581 

1,500 

1,700 

2,700 

390 

573 

710 

900 

247 

900 

12.500 

al)oiit-l  .300 

215 

1,079 

650 

6,239 

3,200 

1,0QB 

340 

i;aoo 

870 

Mirhifpiii 

HiinMi 

700 

NviiMHa 

2,300 

4,700^+ 

2.100 

Jiiukal 

TariKiinvika 
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I)(H'p  its  some  of  tho  lakes  are,  the  shape  of  their  basins  is  often 
v(fry  (lilTer(»iit  from  that  which  might  1x5  imagined  from  the  mere 
Htatem(»nt  of  the  depths.  Fig.  252  represents  the  cross-sections  of 
the  l)asins  of  some  of  the  Clreat  Lakes,  hut  the  diagrams  exaggerate 
the  def)th  alK)iit  twenty  times.  The  basins  of  many  smaller  lakes 
urci  much  more  striking  in  cross-.section. 

Volume.  The  volume  of  water  in  all  lakes  is  insignificant  when 
compaHMl  with  that  of  the  sea.  If  the  water  of  all  of  them  were 
pourwl  into  the  ocean,  its  surface  would  probably  not  rise  two  feet. 

Movements  of  lake  water.  All  lakes  are  affected  by  waves,  and 
the  water  of  many  lakes  moves  in  other  ways  also.  In  some  there 
is  a  more  or  less  well-<lefmed  system  of  currents  (Fig.  253),  and  in 
the  lar*rer  lakes  there  an*  slight  changes  of  level  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  result  of  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure.     If  the  pressure 

'  The  Mopat  ive  sign  iiioiins  l)ol<)w  soa-level. 
-SomrtiiMos  pivcii  as  low  :is  1(),1?(M). 

*  Depth  of  r».r>ls  f(M't  recoiitly  rojx)ricd. 
MianRC  l>ct\vcHMi  wot  and  dry  seasons. 

*  Sometimes  jsiven  as  low  as  1,171  feet. 
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of  the  atmosphere  is  increased  in  one  place,  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  lowered  there  and  raised  elsewhere.  If  the  pressure  is  decreased 
in  one  place,  the  surface  of  the  water  beneath  rises,  while  it  falls 
elsewhere.  If  such  changes  are  once  started,  there  is  some  oscilla- 
tion of  level  before  the  water  becomes  quiet  again. 

Changes  of  level.     The  levels  of  lakes  without  outlets  change 
a  good  deal  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  amount  of  precipi- 


Fig.  253. — Chart  showing  the  general  direction  of  movement  of  the  water  in 
the  Great  Lakes.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 

tation  about  them.     Small  lakes  may  rise  several  feet  in  wet 
weather,  and  fall  as  much  in  times  of  drought. 

Conditions  Necessary  for  the  Existence  of  Lakes 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  existence  of  lakes  are  (1)  de- 

pressions  without  outlets^  and  (2)  a  sufficient  supply  of  ivater.     In 

moist  regions  most  natural  basins  contain  lakes,  while  the  basins  of 

arid  regions  are  often  lakeless.^ 

*  There  arc  intermittent  lakes,  in  the  basins  of  which  water  is  not  always 
present. 
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The  sources  of  lake  water.  Lake  water  comes  from  rain,  melting 
snow  and  ice,  springs,  and  rivers.  Since  springs  and  rivers  depend 
on  rain  and  snow,  the  source  of  lake  water  may  be  said  to  be  rainfall 
and  snowfall,  or  atmospheric  precipitation. 

Changes  Now  Taking  Place  in  Lakes 
Various  changes  are  now  taking  place  in  all  lakes,  and  they 

throw  light  both  on  the  past  and  the  future  of  these  bodies  of  water. 
The  filling  of  their  basins.    Lake  basins  are  being  filled  all  the 

time,  and  in  various  ways. 

1.  By  streams  and  other  surface  waters  which  flow  into  them, 

carrying  in  gravel,  sand,  or  mud.     Deltas  are  often  built  in  lakes. 


Fig.  254. — Sketch  sho\inng  the  position  of  the  delta  on  which  the  village  of 
Int«rlaken,  Switzerland,  stands.  The  two  lakes  were  formeriy  one,  and 
the  lowland  on  which  the  \nnage  is  situated  is  a  delta  built  acroes  the 
middle  of  the  original  lake,  separating  it  into  two  parts.  The  area  of 
the  delta-land  is  shaded  with  dots. 

and  in  rare  cases  they  have  been  extended  quite  across  a  narrow 
lake,  separating  it  into  two  parts,  as  at  Intorlaken,  Switzerland 
(Fip:.  254).  Large  deltas  occur  at  the  ends  of  some  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  of  New  York,  as  shown  in  PI.  XX.  Deltas  always  make 
lakes  in  which  they  are  built  smaller. 

2.  By  waves  of  lakes,  which  cut  into  the  shore  at  some  points 
most  of  the  time,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  material  worn  from  the 
land  is  deposited  in  the  lake.    This  makes  the  average  depth  of  the 
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water  less.  While  rivers  and  waves  are  doing  more  than  other 
agents  to  fill  lake  basins,  filling  goes  on  slowly  in  other  ways. 

3.  Numerous  shell-bearing  animals  live  in  lakes,  and  when  they 
die  their  shells  are  left  on  the  bottom.  4.  Plants  grow  in  lakes, 
especially  in  the  shallow  water  about  their  shores,  and  when  they 
die  they  fall  into  the  water.  5.  Winds  blow  dust  and  sand  from  the 
land  into  lakes.  In  these  various  ways,  all  lake  basins  would  be 
filled  in  time,  and  the  lakes  would  then  cease  to  exist. 

The  lowering  of  their  outlets.  The  water  flowing  out  of  a  lake 
cuts  down  the  level  of  the  outlet,  and  as  this  is  lowered  the  depth  of 
the  basin  below  the  outlet  becomes  less.  A  lake  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  lowering  of  its  outlet  if  its  bottom  is  above  base-level;  but  a 
lake  whose  bottom  is  below  base-level  can  never  be  destroyed  by 
the  lowering  of  its  outlet.  In  such  cases,  filling  and  cutting  may  do 
what  cutting  alone  could  not.  As  a  result  of  the  cutting  down  of 
their  outlets  and  of  the  filling  of  their  basins,  all  existing  lakes  must 
finally  become  extinct.  New  ones  may  be  formed,  however,  as  old 
ones  are  destroyed. 

Lakes  are  occasionally  destroyed  by  drying  up.  This  sometimes 
results  from  a  change  of  climate,  but  it  may  also  result  from  the 
turning  away  of  inflowing  waters. 

Extinct  Lakes 

Many  lakes  have  become  extinct,  but  their  sites  may  be  recog- 
nized by  various  features.  If  a  lake  became  extinct  by  having  its 
basin  filled,  its  former  position  is  marked  by  a  flat  (Fig.  255)  cov- 
ered with  sediment  of  the  sort  deposited  in  lakes.  Such  a  flat 
is  a  lacustrine  plain.  Lacustrine  plains  occur  in  mountains,  on 
plateaus,  or  on  plains  of  a  larger  type.  If  a  lake  became  extinct 
by  the  lowering  of  its  outlet  or  by  evaporation,  its  former  bed 
might  not  be  flat. 

The  former  borders  of  an  extinct  lake  are  often  marked  by  vari- 
ous shore  features,  such  as  deltas,  terraces,  beaches,  shore-cliflfs, 
etc.,  to  be  studied  in  the  later  part  of  this  chapter.  All  features 
developed  by  lakes  about  their  shores  will  be  destroyed  sooner  or 
later  by  the  agents  of  erosion.  They  last  longer  in  dry  regions 
than  in  places  where  rain  is  plentiful. 
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The  Origin  of  Lake  Basins 

Lake  basins  have  come  into  existence  in  many  different  ways, 
^lost  of  them  are  the  result  of  gradational  processes,  but  some  of 
them  are  made  in  other  ways. 

By  gradation.  Rivers,  waves,  and  glaciers  produce  lake 
basins,  and  some  of  these  agents  produce  them  in  several  different 
ways. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  147)  to  the  more  important 
types  of  lakes  fonrud  by  rivers. 

Waves  and  shore  currents  give  rise  to  lakes  by  making  deposits 
of  gravel  and  sand  across  the  lower  ends   of  drowned  valleys  or 


Fig.  255.— A  part  of  the  fliit  of  Lake  Apuwiz,  Moorhead,  Minn.     (Goode.) 


other  narrow  bays.  Numerous  examples  are  found  along  many 
coasts  (Fi^r.  1.  pi.  XIX  and  Fig.  251). 

Lake  hh^im  produced  hjf  glaciera  are  very  numerous,  as  we  have 
seen  (p.  20")).  and  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  ir.?!  gave  rise  to 
thcni  hiivc  been  explained  in  precedini:  paires. 

Slunijfin'j  (p.  (Hi)  snmrtinKs  makes  lakr  hasin^s,  especially  when 
the  material  slidin*::  down  ()l)stnl('ts  a  valley.  Such  a  lake,  five 
miles  lonir  and  more  than  seven  hundred  feet  <leep.  was  formetl  on 
th(»  upper  (laufres.  in  1S<)2.  Two  y(»ars  later  the  dam  which  held 
back  the  water  broke,  and  the  result  inir  flood  wrouirht  great  destruc- 
tion in  the  vallev  Inflow. 
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Fig.  256.— Map  of  Crater  Lake,  Ore.  Contour  interval  200  feet.  The  figures 
which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  represent  the  depths  of  water  in 
feet.    Lake  surface  6,239  feet  above  the  sea-level.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


Fig.  257. — ^The  crater  lake  of  the  volcano  Poas,  Costa  Hica. 
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Wind-driven  sand  sometimes  scours  out  small  depressions  which 
hold  pools  of  water,  though  the  basins  of  lakes  are  not  known  to  have 
originated  in  this  way.  The  sand  deposited  by  wind  is  sometimes 
piled  up  about  low  places,  enclosing  them,  thus  giving  rise  to  marshes, 
ponds,  and  even  lakes. 

By  vulcanism.  A  few  lake  basins  were  formed  by  \^canism. 
Some  of  them  are  in  the  craters  (p.  239)  of  volcanoes  which  are  no 
longer  active  (Figs.  256  and  257).  In  other  cases  flows  of  lava  have 
obstructed  valleys,  ponding  the  water  above. 

By  movements  of  the  earth's  crust.  Other  lake  basins  have  come 
into  existence  by  movements  of  the  earth's  crust.  These  move- 
ments will  be  studied  in  a  later  chapter,  but  it  may  be  stated  hero 
that  if  an  area  sinks,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  it  may  give  rise  to 


Fig.  258. — Section  across  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  to  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
showing  the  position  and  relations  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

a  depression  fit  for  a  lake  (Fig.  258).    The  sinking  may  come  about 
in  various  ways,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  Climatic  Effects  of  Lakes 
The  great  numlxjr  of  lakes  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  have  some  little  influence  upon  the  climate  of 
the  regions  in  which  they  occur.  They  increase  its  humidity  to  some 
slight  extent  at  least,  and,  since  water  is  heated  less  rapidl}-  than  the 
land  and  also  gives  up  its  heat  less  readily,  the  lakes  have  the  effect 
of  tempering  the  climate.  Until  thoy  freeze  over,  they  tend  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  their  surroundings  a  little  higher  than  it 
would  otherwise  Ix)  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  and  they  tend  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  spring.  The  climatic  effects  of  a  small 
lake  are  so  slight  as  not  to  be  noticerl.  but  the  effects  of  large  lakes 
such  as  Michigan  or  Superior,  are  distinctly  felt.  The  temperature 
effects  of  great  lakes  are  felt  cliietiy  on  the  sides  toward  which  the 
prevailing  winds  blow. 
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Economic  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 

Are  lakes  helpful  or  harmful  to  mankind?  Various  considera- 
tions have  a  bearing  on  this  question. 

1.  The  Great  Lakes  make  cheap  transportation  possible,  for 
freight  can  be  carried  by  boats  more  cheaply  than  by  rail.  In  this 
Way  lakes  serve  a  good  purpose.  2.  Many  cities,  like  Chicago,  draw 
their  water-supply  from  lakes.  3.  Lakes  yield  fish  which  are  of 
some  importance  as  food.  4.  Large  lakes  affect  the  climate  and  so 
modify,  to  some  extent,  the  crops  which  may  be  raised  about  them. 
Thus  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  change  the  climate  of  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  so  as  to  make  it  favorable  for  fruit-growing, 
while  the  west  side  of  the  lake  is  not  adapted  to  fruit.  In  these  and 
other  ways  the  lakes  seem  to  benefit  mankind. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  lakes  cover  land, 
much  of  which  might  have  been  good  farming  land  if  the  lake  had 
not  been  present.  Lake  Michigan,  for  example,  has  an  area  of 
about  22,450  square  miles.  The  value  of  such  an  area  (more  than 
14  millions  of  acres)  of  good  farming  land  would  be  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Small  lakes  are  of  little  consequence  to  com- 
merce, and  the  modifications  of  climate  which  they  produce  are 
sUght. 

Lakes  have  a  value  not  to  be  estimated  commercially.  They 
beautify  the  landscape,  and  afford  the  means  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion which  could  not  well  be  spared.  The  actual  value  of  such 
considerations  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Lakes  seem  to  have  been  of  advantage  to  primitive  peoples,  tor 
the  earliest  European  civilization  grew  up  about  the  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land, while  the  lakes  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  the  seats  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  those  countries. 

Salt  Lakes 

A  few  lakes  are  salt,  and  some  salt  lakes  are  the  descendants  of 
lakes  which  were  fresh.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  an  example.  This 
lake  is  very  shallow  and  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  a  basin  of  great 
size*    The  lowest  point  in  the  rim  of  this  basin  is  about  1,000  fee' 
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above  the  present  lake;  but  water  once  filled  the  basin  up  to  this 
level,  for  shore-lines  and  deltas  are  found  about  its  border  at  many 
points.  When  the  lake  stood  at  this  level,  it  had  an  outlet  to  the 
northward  over  to  Snake  River.    In  the  sands  and  muds  deposited 


Fig.  259. — Map  of  the  former  Lake  Bonneville,  in  Utah.  The  area  with  the 
lighter  shading  shows  the  former  extent  of  the  lake.  The  heavier  shadinc 
sbows  the  present  Great  Salt  Lake,  Sevier  Lake,  and  Utah  Lake,  all  o7 
which  occupy  the  deeper  spots  in  the  bottom  of  the  former  Lake  Bonne* 
viUe.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv,) 
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at  this  high  stage  of  the  lake,  there  are  shells  of  fresh-water  snails, 
and  remains  of  other  fresh-water  animals.  These  show  that  the 
water  was  then  fresh.  This  great  lake,  though  now  extinct,  has 
been  named  Lake  BonneviUe  (Fig.  259).  When  it  was  largest,  it 
covered  an  area  of  about  17,000  square  miles. 

After  the  lake  had  stood  at  this  level  for  a  time,  the  climate  of 
this  region  seems  to  have  become  so  dry  that  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  lake  was  more  than  the  inflow  of  streams  and  the 
rainfall  on  the  lake,  and  so  the  level  of  the  lake  became  lower.  As 
the  water  evaporated,  the  mineral  matter  which  it  held  in  solution 
was  left  behind.  Salt  was  one  of  these  substances,  and  as  more 
and  more  water  evaporated,  the  saltness  of  that  which  remained 
increased.  This  condition  of  things  went  on  until  the  former  great 
lake  was  reduced  to  the  relatively  small  Great  Salt  Lake  of  the 
present,  with  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles,  and  an  average 
depth  of  only  about  15  feet.  Its  waters  are  now  saturated  with 
salt,  and  much  salt  has  been  deposited  from  them. 

If  the  climate  of  this  region  were  to  become  moist  again,  so  that 
the  intake  of  fresh  water  was  greater  than  the  evaporation  from  the 
lake,  the  level  of  the  lake  would  rise,  and  the  saltness  of  its  water 
would  become  less.  If  it  rose  till  it  overflowed,  the  continued  inflow 
of  fresh  water,  and  the  continued  outflow  of  the  diluted  salt  water, 
would  result  in  a  constant  freshening  of  the  lake,  and  it  would  finally 
contain  so  little  salt  that  it  could  not  be  tasted.  The  lake  would 
then  be  called  fresh. 

Other  lakes  in  the  region  eftst  of  the  Sierra  Mountains  have 
undergone  the  same  history.  The  shore  terraces,  deltas,  etc.,  of 
these  former  lakes  of  the  Great  Basin  are  still  very  distinct.  The 
time  since  the  lakes  existed  has  therefore  not  been  long  enough  for 
the  erosion  of  this  arid  region  to  destroy  or  even  to  greatly  obscure 
them. 

Salt  lakes,  and  the  sites  of  former  salt  lakes,  furnish  much 
of  the  salt  of  commerce.  Great  Salt  Lake  was  estimated,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  contain  400,000,000  tons  of  common  salt,  besides 
large  quantities  of  other  mineral  matter.  Utah  produced  more 
than  400,000  barrels  of  salt  in  1902,  and  253,829  (value  $321,301) 
in  1904. 
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The  Topographic  Features  of  Shores 

Reference  has  been  made  already  to  certain  topographic  features 
of  lake  shores,  but  the  topic  is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  must 
be  studied  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Waves,  currents,  rivers,  winds,  glaciers,  ice  formed  along  the 
shore,  and  various  other  agencies  are  working  on  the  shores  of  seas 
and  lakes,  and  each  has  some  effect  on  the  coast-line.  Of  these, 
the  waves,  and  the  movements  of  the  water  to  which  the  waves  give 
rise,  are  the  most  important. 

Gradatiajuil  Changes  yow  Taking  Place  along  Shores 
1.  Waves,  undertow,  shore  currents.  Waves  are  cutting  in  on 
some  parts  of  the  shore  of  almost  every  lake,  and  they  are  more 
active  when  the  wind  blows  than  at  other  times.  Away  from  the 
shore,  the  water  in  a  w^ye  does  not  move  forward.  Some  idea  of 
its  motion  may  Ix^gaif^ci  from  a  field  of  waving  grain  or  grass,  where 
each  moving  stem  is  fixed  to  the  ground,  though  wave  after  wave 
crosses  the  field.  Some  conception  of  the  motion  may  also  Ix;  gained 
if  one  end  of  a  long  piece  of  rope  is  fixed,  while  the  other  is  shaken 
up  and  down. 'x Successive  waves  travel  from  the  end  shaken  to  the 
end  which  is  fixed.  In  these  illustrations  the  grain  and  the  rope 
come  to  rest  just  where  they  started.     Fig.  260  gives  some  idea  of 
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Fig.  260.—  Diagram  to  illustrate  the  movement  of  water  in  w-aves.    The  small 
circles  represent  the  movement  of  water  particles. 

the  nature  of  the  movement  of  the  water  in  the  waves  where  the  water 
is  deep.  The  curved  line  represents  the  crest  and  trough  of  a  wave, 
while  the  little  circles  show  the  p:ith  of  each  particle  of  water  in  the 
wav(\ 

The  amount  of  motion  in  a  wave  is  greatest  at  the  .surface.  It 
diminishes  rapidly  Inflow,  and  disappears  alto<retlier  l^efore  the  bot- 
tom of  (IfK^p  water  is  reached.  Foundations  for  piers  and  other 
stnictures  beneath  the  water  aro  rarely  vlisturl^ed  by  waves  more 
than  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 
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When  a  wave  advances  into  shallow  water  near  the  shore,  its 
motion  changes.  This  is  because  the  motion  of  the  water  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  wave  is  hindered  by  contact  with  the  bottom.  The 
wave  is  then  said  to  ''drag  bottom."  The  velocity  of  the  bottom 
of  the  wave  is  checked  by  dragging  on  the  bottom,  and  its  top  then 
pitches  forward,  as  surf  (Fig.  261).  In  strong  winds  and  in  shallow 
water,  therefore,  there  is  a  distinct  forward  movement  of  some  of 
the  water  of  a  wave.  *^^^ 

The  water  thrown  against  the  shore  in  the  vxive  runs  back  again,        \ 
and  this  from-shore  motion  is  the  undertow,    ^^^lere  waves  come  in 


Fig.  261  .—Surf,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

against  a  shore  obliquely,  they  produce  a  movement  of  water  along 
the  shore.     This  is  the  shore  or  littoral  current. 

The  waves,  the  undertow,  and  the  shore  currents  all  affect  the 
shore.  All  of  them  wear  the  bottom  in  shallow  seas,  and  the  waves 
wear  away  the  land.  All  the  sediment  eroded  from  the  shore,  or 
from  the  shallow  bottom  near  it,  is  soon  deposited.  WTiether  the 
mo\'ing  water  erodes  or  deposits,  it  affects  the  outline  of  the  coast. 

Erosion  by  waves.  The  force  of  the  wave  as  it  is  hurled  against 
the  shore  is  often  great.  In  the  open  sea,  storm  waves  often  have 
a  height  of  20  to  30  feet,  and  in  rare  cases  even  50.  The  surf  is 
sometimes  thrown  up  to  heights  of  more  than  100  feet  with  force 
enough  to  destroy  lighthouses.  The  windows  of  the  Dunnet  Head 
lighthouse  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  are  said  to  have  been  broken  at 
heights  of  300  feet  above  sea-level  during  severe  gales.    It  has  been 
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estimated  that  the  strength  of  waves  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain 
is  sometimes  as  much  as  three  tons  per  square  foot,  and  that  the 
average  for  winter  waves  is  about  one  ton  per  square  foot.  Such 
waves  would  move  masses  of  rock  tons  in  weight.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  force  of  waves  is  great  enough  to  wear  shores,  even  of 
solid  rock.  The  waves  of  lakes  are  never  so  strong  as  the  great 
waves  of  the  sea,  but  the  storm  waves  of  large  lakes  have  great 
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Fig.  262. — A  rocky  coast  developed  by  wave  erosion. 

force,  and  sometimes  wash  away  piers,  breakwaters,  and  shore  pave- 
ments, even  in  a  single  stonn. 

Let  us  think  of  a  regular  shore  composed  of  rock  of  unecjual 
hardness.  Waves  would  wear  the  softer  rock  of  such  a  shore  more 
than  they  would  the  harder  rock,  and  the  coast  would  l)e  made  ir- 
regular. The  irregularities  would  l)ecome  greatest  where  the  waves 
are  strongest. 

Again,  let  us  think  of  a  very  irregular  coast,  the  rock  of  which 
is  all  of  ecjual  hardness.     The  waves  would  wear  the  projecting 
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Fig.  263.— High  clifY  wit  h  beach;  sliorc  of  Lake  Mirliigan.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Siirv.) 


Fig,  204.  — C'litT  inadL-  l>y  undercut  ling  of  waves,   LakeMenduta.  Wis.    (\Viil»^  * 
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points  of  such  a  shore  more  than  they  would  wear  the  heads  of  the 
bays.  Wave  erosion,  therefore,  tends  to  make  a  verj'  irregular 
coast  less  irregular,  unless  the  projecting  points  are  of  harder  rock 
than  other  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  rock  along  most  shores  is  of  different  degrees  of  hardness, 
but  within  short   distances    the  differences  are  not  often  great. 


Fip.  2t).'>. — A  chiinm-y  n>ok  and  an  arch  on  the  it»ast  of  Krant-f.      (Nt-iirdein.) 


Wa\T  erosion,  tlicrcforo.  tends  to  make  small  irreirularities  of  shore- 
line, but  not  irreat  ones.  The  irreirularities  are  lariier  where  the 
waves  are  >Tn'iii:.  and  wliere  tlie  hardness  of  the  r«M-k  is  very  um»iiual. 
IrreiLulariiii^s  »leveli»ped  in  this  way  are  very  iiuinemu^  on  the  shores 
o\  lakes  anij  -ras. 

^^'h^'re  wav!'-^  ml  in  upon  I  lie  huiil  al<»nL'  tlieir  >hnres  they  make 
>teej>  slr.pes.  «tr  rl:f:<  Fiirs.  lNm.  Jt)4.  an- 1  JtM '.  Surh  cliiTs  «»n  the  sea- 
<]i**vr  are  eallftl  >m/  '7".f>.  an<i  those  on  tin-  ^Imres  n\  lakes  may  be 
called /(/A-i  «'/.'->.     ^liMr^•  clitYs  will  be  hiuh     I'iir.  lHW;   if  :he  waves 
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cut  into  high  land,  and  low  (Fig.  267)  if  they  cut  into  low  land 
Cliffs  along  shores  indicate  that 
the  waves  are  now  cutting  into 
the  land,  or  that  they  have  re- 
cently done  so.  Their  absence 
indicates  the  absence  of  recent 
wave-cutting.  Slumping  often 
accompanies  wave  erosion. 

The  cliff  developed  by  wave- 
cutting  is  often  bordered  by  a 
vxive-<iU  terrace  a  little  below 


Fig.  266. — Diagram  illustrating  high 
sea  cliff  It  shows  also  a  submerged 
terrace,  due  partly  to  wave-cutting, 
and  partly  to  building. 


the  surface  of  the  water 
(Fig.  266).  The  width  of 
this  terrace  sometimes 
shows,  in  a  rough  way,  how 
much  the  water  has  ad- 
vanced on  the  land  by  the 
cutting  of  its  waves.     By 

rise  of  the  land,  or  by  sinking  of  the  sea,  the  terrace  may  become 

land  (Fig.  268). 


Fig.  267. — Diagram  showing  a  low  sea  cliff. 


Fig.  268. — A  wave-cut  terrace  now  well  above  the  sea.  P^ither  the  land 
has  been  raised  or  the  sea-level  has  sunk  since  the  terrace  was  cut. 
Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
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Deposition  by  waves,  shore  currents,  etc.  The  material  worn 
from  the  land  by  waves,  or  brought  to  the  shore  by  rivers,  is  shifted 
about  by  waves,  undertow,  and  shore  currents,  but  it  finally  comes 
to  rest.  If  left  at  the  shore-line  it  makes  a  beach  (Fig.  269).  If 
carried  farther  out  into  the  water  it  takes  on  other  forms. 

Waves  often  build  recjs  or  barriers  a  little  out  from  the  shore-line. 
They  are  developed  near  the  line  of  breakers,  where  the  incoming 


Fig.  260. — A    harrier  beat'li.  shutting  in  a  marshv  tract  behind  it.  Lasdls. 
Island,  Penobscot  Bay,  Me.     (Bast in,  U.  S  Geol.  Sur\'.) 


wave  leaves  much  of  the  sediment  which  it  is  moving  in  toward  the 
shore.  The^mdertow  may  c()ntril.)ute  se<limont  to  the  reef,  by 
carrying  it  out  from  the  shore.  There  are  sometimes  several  such 
reefs  along  a  coast,  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  shore.  They 
are  often  troublesome  to  navigation. 

After  a  reef  is  developed,  wa^'es  may  build  its  cre.st  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  converting  it  into  land  i^Fig.  270).  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  many  of  the  low,  narrow  belts  of  sandy 


Fig.  270. — S(M*Tion  of  a  harrier.     ^r,il!>crt.  V,  S  Geol.  Su^^•.) 


land  parallel  to  coasts,  with  marshes  and  lairoons  behind  them. 

This  typo  of  irregularity  is  illustrated  by  the  coast  of  the  United 

States  at  various  points  between  New  York  and  Texas  (Fig.  13-l>. 

Shore  currents  move  sediment  alone  the  coast,  but  where  such 
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a  current  reaches  a  bay,  it  does  not  commonly  follow  the  outline  of 
the  bay.  It  tends  rather  to  cross  it  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was 
previously  moving.  Under  such  circumstances  it  often  builds  an 
embankment  of  gravel  and  sand  across  the  bay.  Such  embankments 
are  spits.  Currents  do  not  build  spits  above  the  water,  but  waves 
may  build  them  up  into  land  by  washing  material  from  their  slopes 
up  to  their  tops  (Figs.  134  and  271).     After  they  become  land,  the 


Fig.  271.— Map  of  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

wind  may  build  dunes  upon  them  (p.  32).  When  spits  cross  bays 
they  become  bars  (Fig.  271). 

If  the  shore  drifts  as  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  beach  is  called, 
is  deposited  against  the  mainland,  it  may  cause  the  land  to  encroach 
upon  the  water.  A  coast-line  developed  by  deposition  is  in  contrast 
with  one  developed  by  erosion,  for  the  former  has  no  sea  cliff. 

Reefs  and  spits  and  the  land  to  which  they  give  rise  often  increase 
the  irregularity  of  the  coast-line  greatly  for  a  time  (Fig.  134);  but 
they  represent  the  first  step  toward  regularity,  for  after  the  reefs 
have  become  land,  the  lagoons  behind  them  are  likely  to  be  filled 
with  sediment  washed  down  from  the  land  or  blown  in  by  the  wind 
(Fig.  272).     When  the  lagoon  is  filled,  the  shore-line  is  much  more 
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regular  than  before;  but  the  first  effect  of  the  making  of  the  reef - 
land  is  to  make  the  coast  more  irregular. 

Deposits  of  gravel  and  sand  are  sometimes  made  between  a  main- 
land and  islands  near  it.      Nahant  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Massa- 
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Fig.  272. — Sketch-map  of  a  part  of  the  New  Jersey  coast.  The  dotted  belt 
at  tlie  east  is  the  barrier  modified  by  tlie  wind.  The  area  marked  by 
diagonal  lines  is  the  mainland;  the  inter\'ening  tract  is  marsh-land.  Tbie 
numbers  show  the  depth  of  water  in  feet.     Scale:  J 4  inch  =  1  mile. 


chusetts,  and  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  have  been 
thas  ''tied"  to  the  mainland  (PI.  XXI). 

Bars,  reefs,  etc.,  often  hinder  the  movements  of  ocean  vessels. 
esj>ecially  when  they  tend  to  close  the  entrance  of  harbors.  A  spit 
which  does  not  obstnict  the  entrance  to  a  harbor,  on  the  other  hand, 
'-^  sometimes  an  advantage,  since  it  breaks  the  force  of  the  incoming 
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Fin.  K — A  *?cmst  line  devcbpe*!  chiefly  I>v  w:ave  orosion.     Scale  nlx>iit  1  n^ile 
per  inch-     (Tanuiljiflis,  HaL.  ShiWtp  IT.  H.  GeoL  SurvJ 
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waves  in  storms^  and  so  helps  to  form  a  harbor.  Spits  which  form 
harbors  have  determined  the  location  of  numerous  villages  and 
cities.    Erie,  Pennsylvania, is  an  example. 


Fig.  273. — The  Sogne  Fiord,  coast  of  Norway.     (Robin.) 


Fig.  274. — Fiord  on  the  coast  of  Nonvay. 


2.  Rivers.  River  erosion  has  little  effect  upon  the  shore-line; 
but  the  deposition  of  sediment  brought  down  by  streams  is  of  much 
consequence  in  changing  the  outline  of  the  land,  especially  where 
deltas  are  formed.     The  delta  of  the  ^lississippi   (Fig.   159),  for 
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example.  Is  a  great  irregularity,  and  it  has  many  smaDer  irregu- 
larities alxnit  its  borders.  Deltas  in  lakes  show  the  same  general 
features,  thougli  on  a  smaller  scale.     Delta-land  is  always  low. 


rip.  27'). — Soil  i<'0  on  tlie  wostiTii  coast  of  SpitzlxTRon. 


1  ig.  27t».— A  coaijtul  Mat.  village  ut  Hie,  Quebec.     {V.  S.  Cleol.  Sun.) 
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3.  Winds.    The  wind  often  makes  dunes  of  the  dry  sand  along  , 
shores,  but  this  does  not  commonly  change  the  outline  of  the  land 
area  to  any  great  extent. 

4.  Glaciers.  Glaciers  descend  to  the  level  of  the  sea  ij;i  some 
places,  as  in  Greenland  and  Alaska.  Where  this  is  the  case,  they- 
usually  move  down  to  the  sea  through  valleys.  If  the  ice  is  thick,, 
the  glaciers  gouge  out  the  valleys,  sometimes  to  great  depths  below: 
the  level  of  the  sea.  When  glaciers  in  such  valleys  melt,  the  lower 
ends  of  the  valleys  become  narrow  bays,  or  fiords.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation, or  at  least  a  part  of  the  explanation,  of  the  many  fiords 
of  Norway  (Figs.  273  and  274),  Alaska,  Greenland,  and  Chile,  and 
some  other  coasts. 

5.  Shore  ice  is  another  agent  which  works  on  coasts,  but  does 
not  greatly  modify  their  outlines. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
VULCANISM 

Volcanoes 

A  volcano  is  a  vent  in  the  earth's  crust  out  of  which  hot  rock 
comes.  The  hot  rock  may  flow  out  in  a  liquid  form  (called  lava), 
or  it  may  be  thrown  out  violently.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  be 
solid  when  it  starts,  or  it  may  be  liquid;  but  even  in  the  latter  case 


Fig.  277. — Vesuvius  and  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.     (Brogi.) 

it  is  likely  to  become  solid  by  cooling  before  it  falls  to  the  surface 
of  the  land. 

The  rock  material  which  comes  out  of  a  volcano  is  generally 
built  up  into  a  cone  (Fig.  277).  The  cones  may  be  mounds,  high 
hills,  or  even  high  mountains.     Though  they  are  the  products  of 
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volcanoes,  the  cones  are  themselves  often  called  volcanoes.  The 
vent  from  which  lava  flows  makes  a  cone  with  gentle  slopes, 
while  the  volcano  from  which  solid  matter  is  thrown  makes  a  cone 
with  steeper  slopes.  Some  volcanoes  send  out  both  liquid  and 
solid  rock.  Both  may  be  issuing  at  about  the  same  time,  or  lava 
may  flow  out  at  one  time  and  solid  rock  be  thrown  out  at  another. 
Quantities  of  gases  and  vapors,  some  of  them  poisonous,  are  dis- 
charged along  with  the  hot  rock. 

So  long  as  a  volcano  is  active  there  is  likely  to    be  a  hollow, 
called  the  crater  (Fig.  278),  in  the  top  of  its  cone.     Craters  vary 


Fig.  278. — Sketch  of  the  crater  of  the  cinder  cone  near  Lassen  Peak,   Cal. 
The  funnel  is  240  feet  deep.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

gfeatly  in  size.  Some  of  them  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  a  mile 
across,  while  others  are  much  larger.  That  of  Mauna  Loa  (Hawaii), 
is  two  miles  long  and  three  wide.  An  opening  leads  down  from  the 
crater  to  the  source  of  the  lava,  at  an  unknown  depth.  The  sizes 
and  shapes  of  these  openings  cannot  be  seen  while  the  volcano  is 
active,  but  they  probably  vary  much  in  size  and  shape,  and  perhaps 
in  length  as  well. 

From  the  following  accounts  of  a  few  active  volcanoes,  many  of 
the  features  of  volcanic  action  will  be  gathered. 

Stromboli.  The  cone  of  this  volcano  is  an  island  four  or  five 
miles  in  diameter,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  north  of  Sicily.  The 
cone  is  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  is  about  a  mile  high, 
though  but  little  more  than  half  of  it  projects  above  the  water. 
About  1,000  feet  below  its  top  there  is  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  from  which  steam  constantly  issues.  At  a  distance  the 
steam  looks  like  smoke. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  climb  up  to  the  crater  and  look  in. 
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Its  floor  is  then  seen  to  be  black  rock,  which  is  really  hardened  lava. 
In  this  hardened  lava  there  are  deep  cracks,  and  from  some  of 
them  steam  puffs  out  somewhat  as  from  an  engine.  In  other 
cracks  boiling  liquid  lava  may  be  seen.  Bubbles  form  in  it  and 
burst,  much  as  bubbles  form  and  burst  in  a  pot  of  boiling  mush. 
When  they  burst,  fragments  of  the  lava  of  which  the  bubbles  are 
composed  are  hurled  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  and  fall  on  the 
slopes  of  the  cone.  These  fragments  may  be  white-hot  or  red-hot 
when  the}'  are  shot  out,  but  they  cool  quickly  in  the  air,  and  cease 
to  glow  before  they  have  fallen  to  the  surface  of  the  cone.  At 
night  the  glowing  lava  in  the  cracks  of  the  crater's  floor  lights  up 
the  clouds  of  steam  which  hover  over  the  mountain.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Stromboli  is  known  as  ''the  lighthouse  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean." The  eruptions  of  Stromboli  are  occasionally  so  \'iolent 
that  the  roar  of  the  escaping  steam  may  be  heard  for  miles,  while 
the  lava  is  hurled  so  high  and  so  far  that  it  is  scattered  not  only 
over  the  entire  mountain,  but  into  the  surrounding  sea.  Strom- 
boli is  one  of  many  volcanoes  which  have  existed  in  this  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Some  of  the  others,  such  as  Etna,  are  still 
active,  while  others  are  dormant  (quiet)  or  extinct. 

Vesuvius.  Vesuvius  is  probably  the  best  known  volcano.  Its 
cone  is  a  mountain  about  4,000  feet  high,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  about  10  miles  from  the  city  of  the  same  name.  The  pres- 
ent cone  of  the  volcano  (Fig.  277)  rises  within  the  half-destroyed 
rim  of  an  older  and  much  larger  crater. 

Previous  to  79  A.  D.  Vesuvius  was,  so  far  as  then  known,  only  a 
conical  mountain,  in  whose  summit  was  a  deep  crater  three  miles 
in  diameter.  The  slopes  and  even  the  bottom  of  the  crater  were 
covered  with  vegetation.  In  that  year  a  terrible  explosion  oc- 
curred, which  blew  away  half  the  rim  of  the  crater.  Much  of  the  rock 
blown  out  was  broken  into  such  small  pieces  as  to  constitute  dust 
(often  called  volcanic  ash),  and  as  it  fell  on  the  surrounding  country, 
it  buried  and  destroyed  not  only  plants,  but  even  cities.  Pompeii, 
a  city  of  some  20,000  inhabitants,  was  thus  buried,  and  about  2,000 
of  its  people  were  killed.  Heavy  rains  accompanied  or  followed  the 
eruption.  Falling  on  the  volcanic  dust,  the  water  gave  rise  tostreams 
of  hot  mud.     Herculaneum  was  overwhelmed  bv  such  a  stream. 
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The  present  cone  of  Vesuvius  was  built  up  inside  the  remnant  of 
the  rim  of  the  older  cone  after  this  eruption. 

Since  the  outburst  of  79,  Vesuvius  has  had  other  violent  erup- 
tions, separated  by  periods  when  it  was  quiet,  or  when  its  activity 
was  mild.  The  eruption  of  1631  was  especially  \dolent,  destroying 
18,000  lives.  Another  eruption  of  great  violence  occurred  in  1872. 
For  several  months  before  there  had  been  slight  eruptions,  during 
which  steam  and  small  fragments  of  rock  issued  from  the  crater, 
and  lava  flowed  from  the  cracks  on  the  mountain-side.  The  activity 
gradually  increased  in  violence  until  April,  when  two  huge  fissures 
and  several  smaller  ones  opened  on  the  flanks  of  the  cone,  and  from 
them  great  streams  of  lava  flowed  into  the  neighboring  valleys, 
overwhelming  two  villages.  At  the  same  time,  two  large  openings 
were  made  at  the  summit,  from  which  enormous  quantities  of 
steam,  dust,  and  masses  of  molten  rock  were  hurled  4,000  feet  or 
more  into  the  air,  with  a  noise  which  could  be  heard  for  many  miles. 
At  night  the  cloud  overhanging  the  mountain  was  brightly  lighted 
by  the  glowing  lava  in  the  crater.  The  discharges  continued  with 
great  violence  for  four  days,  and  at  the  same  time  earthquakes  were 
felt  throughout  the  entire  region. 

After  the  eruption  was  over,  two  craters  750  feet  deep,  with 
nearly  vertical  sides,  were  found  at  the  top.  An  enormous  amount 
of  loose  material  had  accumulated  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  lava  which  issued  from  the  fissures  lower  down  covered  an 
area  of  one  and  four-fifths  square  miles,  to  an  average  depth  of  13 
feet. 

Vesuvius  was  again  disastrously  active  in  the  spring  of  1906. 

The  history  of  the  recent  eruption  is  summed  up  by  Professor 
Jaggar  as  follows:  ''In  1904  there  was  a  lava-flow  which  stopped  in 
September  of  that  year.  In  May,  lava  flowed  from  a  split  in  the 
northwest  side  of  the  cone  and  continued  in  active  motion  through- 
out the  year. 

"It  ceased  flowing  at  the  time  when  the  present  eruption  opened 
a  new  vent  on  the  south  side  of  the  cone.  On  April  4,  1906,  a 
splendid  black  'cauliflower'  cloud  rose  from  the  crater  (Fig.  279). 
On  April  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  lava  mouths  opened  along  the 
southern  rift  above  mentioned,  first  500  feet  below  the  smnmit, 
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then  1,300  feet  lower,  and  finally  600  feet  lower  still,  all  in  the 
same  radial  line.  The  lowest  mouth  was  more  than  half-way  down 
the  mountain,  and  from  this  orifice  came  the  destructive  streams. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  flows  are  not  floods  of  lava 
which  cover  the  whole  slope  of  the  mountain,  but  relatively  nar- 
row snake-like  trickles,  none  the  less  deadly  when  they  push  their 


Fig.  279. — The  cauliflowor  cloud  above  VesiiviiLs,  April  7.  1906.      (Jaggar.) 

way  through  a  closely  built  town.     The  molten  rock  cnisted  over 
and  cracked,  making  a  tumble  of  porous  boulders  at  its  front. 

*'  At  S  p.  M.,  April  7th,  ii  cohinui  of  dust-ladensteam  shot  up  four 
miles  from  the  crater  vertically.  Tlie  cloud  snapped  with  inces- 
sant lip:htninp:s.  New  lava  mouths  oponod,  and  the  flows  moved 
forward,  cnishing  and  burning  ami  swallowing  parts  of  Hoscotre- 
case,  the  stream  forking  so  as  to  spare  some  portions  of  the  town. 
Meantime  torrents  of  ashes  fell  on  Ottajano.  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  volcano,  and  many  roofs  collapsed  (Fig.  2S0)  and  lives  were 
lost.  .  .  . 
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"  Boscotrecase  was  ruined  wholly  by  lava;  Ottajano  by  falling 
gravel.  Boseotrecase  is  traversed  in  two  places  by  the  ciinkery 
lava  stream,  and  in  some  cases  houses  were  literally  cut  in  two. 
The  stream  of  lava  had  forked  about  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  leav- 
ing the  higher  land  with  its  vineyards  untouched.  The  lower  land 
with  its  town  was  invaded.      There  is  so  little  timber  in  the  Italian 


Fig,  280.^Tljii  ruiius  of  Ottajano.     .Some  of  the  roofs  htive  fallen  in  under  the 

load  of  ashes. 


masonry  construction  that  the  uninvaded  part  of  the  town  was  not 
burned  at  all.  At  Ottajano  the  roofs  fell  in  under  tlie  weight  of 
sand  and  gravel  (Fig.  280).  The  roofs  were  largely  flat  or  slightly 
sloping  tiled  affairs.  The  ash  and  lapilli  reached  a  depth  of  three 
feet  on  level  surfaces.  The  roofs  carried  the  walls  with  them  in 
many  cases,  but  there  was  no  significant  earthquake.  There  was 
no  fire,  destructive  lightning,  nor  strong  wind.  The  persons  who 
perished  were  all  found  in  the  houses*  where  the  sole  cause  of  death 
was  entombment  in  the  ruins.  ^' 
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Erakatoa.  One  of  the  most  violent  and  destructive  volcanic 
explosions  of  which  there  is  historical  record  was  that  of  1883,  in 
Krakatoa,  a  volcanic  island  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  between  Suma- 
tra and  Java. 

Previous  to  the  eruption,  the  island  had  been  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes and  minor  explosions  for  some  years.  On  the  morning  of 
the  27th  of  August  there  was  a  series  of  terrible  explosions,  by 
which  about  two-thirds  of  the  island  was  blown  away  (Fig.  281), 


Fig.  281. — Krakatoa  after  the  eruption  of  1883. 

and  the  sea  is  now  1,000  feet  deep  where  the  center  of  the 
mountain  formerly  stood.  Enonnous  sea-waves  were  formed,  and 
spread  to  Cape  Horn,  and  possibly  to  the  English  Channel.  On  the 
shores  of  the  neighboring  islands  the  water  rose  50  feet,  causing 
great  destruction.  More  than  36.000  persons  perished,  mostly  by 
drowning,  and  295  villages  were  wholly  or  partially  destro3'ed. 
The  sky  over  the  island  and  the  bordering  coasts  became  black  as 
night  from  the  clouds  of  dust.  It  was  estimated  that  steam  and 
dust  were  shot  up  into  the  air  17  to  23  miles.  The  finest  particles 
of  the  dust  were  carried  by  the  wind  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
it  is  thought  to  have  been  two  or  three  years  before  all  of  it  had 
fallen  from  the  air.  This  dust  in  the  air  caused  brilliant  sunsets, 
and  by  knowing  the  places  where  the  red  sunsets  appeared  from 
day  to  day,  it  was  estimateil  that  some  of  the  dust  completed  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  earth  in  about  15  days.  The  sound  of  the  explosion  was 
heard  in  southern  Australia,  2,200  miles  away. 

The  cause  of  tliis  awful  explosion  was  probably  the  same  as  that 
of  the  milder  eruptions  of  Stromboli,  that  is,  the  sudden  escape  or 
explosion  of  superheated  steam. 
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There  are  many  other  volcanoes,  active  and  extinct,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Krakatoa. 


Fig.  282. — Krakatoa  Island  and  surroundings  before  the  eruption  of  1883. 
The  numbers  indicate  the  depth  of  the  water  in  fathoms. 
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Fig.  283. — Krakatoa  Island   and  surroundings  after  the  eruption  of  1883. 
The  numbers  indicate  the  depth  of  the  water  in  fatlioms. 


Mont  Pelee  and  the  Soufriere.  The  volcano  of  Mont  Pelde  is 
situated  on  the  island  of  Martinique  (Fig.  284),  one  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  at  the  eastern  border  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Its  cone 
descends  by  steep  slopes  to  the  sea  on  all  sides  but  the  south,  where 
it  is  bordered  by  a  plain  on  which,  before  the  eruptior 
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stood  the  city  of  St.  Pierre,  with  a  population  of  about  26,000.  The 
crater  of  Pel^e  was  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  its  floor  2,000  feet 
below  the  highest  part  of  the  crater  rim.  This  rim  is  broken  at  the 
southwest  by  a  deep  gash,  or  valley. 

Before  1902,  Pel4e  had  had  two  periods  of  moderate  activity 
within  historic  times,  one  in  1762  and  the  other  in  1851,  but  neither 

was  destructive  to  life.  From 
1851  to  1902  the  volcano  slum- 
bered. In  April,  1902,  activity 
was  renewed,  by  (1)  the  dis- 
charge of  steam,  vapors,  and 
ashes,  some  of  which  were 
thrown  1,300  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  (2) 
by  the  opening  of  three  vents 
in  the  basin  of  the  old  crater. 
By  April  25th,  the  poisonous, 
sulphurous  vapors  issuing  from 
the  mountain  had  become  so 
abundant  that  horses  dropped 
dead  in  the  streets  of  St.  Pierre, 
and  a  little  later  the  traffic  of 
the  streets  was  obstructed  by 
the  volcanic  dust  or  "ashes." 
On  May  5th  the  mud  which  had 
accumulated  in  the  basin  of  the  crater  broke  out  and  flowed  down 
a  valley  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  overwhelming  a  factory  and 
destroying  a  numl)er  of  lives.  During  these  early  stages  of  acti^^ty 
there  were  numerous  earthquakes,  and  all  cables  from  Martinique 
were  broken,  while  sounds  like  the  report  of  artillery  were  heard 
300  miles  away. 

On  May  Sth  tlie  activity  of  the  volcano  reached  its  climax.  On 
that  day  a  heavy  black  cloud  swept  clown  throuirh  the  gash  in  the 
crater's  rim  and  out  over  the  plain  to  the  southwest,  and  in  two 
minutes  struck  the  city  of  St.  Pierre,  five  miles  distant.  The  city 
was  at  once  demolished.  Buildin*rs  were  thrown  down,  statues 
hurled  from  their  pedestals,  and  trees  torn  up.     Explosions  were 


Fig.  284. — Sketch-map  of  Martinique. 
(Xat.  Geog,  Mag.) 
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^fiu*d  in  the  city  as  the  cloud  reached  it,  and  flames  burst  out, 
started  either  by  the  heat  of  the  gases,  or  the  red-hot  particles  of 
rock  which  the  gases  carried.  A  few  minutes  later  a  deluge  of  rain, 
mud,  and  stones  fell,  continuing  the  destruction.  With  but  two 
exceptions,  the  entire  population,  increased  to  some  30,000  by 
refugees  from  the  surrounding  country,  was  wiped  out  of  existence 


Fig.  285. — St.  Pierre  after  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Pel^,  which  is  seen  in  the 
distance.     (Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.) 


(Fig.  285).  Of  the  two  persons  who  escaped,  one  was  in  a  prison 
cell  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  while  the  other  was  in  a  house 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Many  people  on  ocean  vessels  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Pierre  were  killed,  some  of  them  instantly.  Others 
were  seriously  burned. 

Study  of  the  region  after  the  eruption  showed  that  the  cloud 
was  probably  composed  of  steam,  sulphurous  vapors,  and  dust. 
It  is  estimated  to  have  had  a  temperature  of  1,400°  to  1,500*^  F. 
(about  800*^  C).  Combustible  gases  seem  not  to  have  been  abun- 
dant, for  the  vegetation  and  thatched  roofs  in  the  path  of  the  blast 
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were  not  burned,  but  only  dried  and  withered.  The  bodies  of  the 
victims  were  scorched,  burned,  or  scalded.  Except  in  the  axis  of 
the  blast,  the  clothing  of  the  bodies  was  unbumed,  though  the 
flesh  beneath  was  burned  and  scalded.  The  chief  causes  of  death 
seemed  to  have  been  suffocation  by  the  noxious  vapors  and  gases, 
and  the  great  heat.    Other  causes  of  death  were  blows  from  stones 


Fig.  286. — Great   rocks    thrown  out  bv  the  eruption  of  August  30,  1902. 
(Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.) 


thrown  from  the  volcano,  bums  from  hot  stones,  dust,  and  steam, 
cremation  in  burning  buildings,  etc. 

Other  eruptions  occurred  on  May  20th,  26th,  June  6th,  July  9th, 
and  Aup:ust  30th.  The  blast  of  August  3()th  took  a  path  some- 
what different  from  that  of  the  earlier  ones,  and  devastated  a 
number  of  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Pierre,  adding  about  2,000 
to  the  list  of  human  victims.  Clouds  of  steam  and  ashes  were 
thrown  to  heiirhts  of  6  and  7  miles. 

An  interesting  case  of  sympathetic  action  was  shown  by  a  vol- 
cano (Soufri»Te)  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  (Fig.  287),  about  90 
miles  south  of  Martinicjue.  After  two  days  of  warning  symptoms. 
the  first  eruption  of  the  Soufriere  occurretl  on  May  7th.    Theerup- 
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tion  was  similar  to  that  of  Pel6e,  but  as  there  was  no  considerable 
city  in  the  path  of  the  steam-cloud,  the  loss  of  life  was  much 
smaller,  about  1,350.  The  discharges  from  the  vent  were  not  con- 
fined and  directed  by  a  valley,  as 
were  those  of  Mont  Pel^,  but  spread 
over  a  larger  area,  with  less  violence. 
Later  eruptions  occurred  on  May 
18th,  and  September  3d. 

There  were  no  lava-flows  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  these  eruptions 
of  Pel^  or  the  Soufrifere.  The  dust 
discharged  during  these  eruptions 
was  carried  long  distances,  and  on 
St.  Vincent  it  was  50  and  60  feet 
thick  in  some  places,  after  the  erup- 
tion was  over. 

Earthquake  tremors  felt  in  China 
on  May  8th  are  supposed  to  haye 
been  connected  with  the  violent 
eruption  of  that  date.  This  is  the 
only  case,  with  the  exception  of 
Krakatoa,    in    which    tremors    are 
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g.  287. — Sketch-map  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent,  showing 
the  zones  of  destruction.  In 
the  black  area  the  destruction 
of  life  was  nearly  complete,  in 
the  shaded  area  (cnecked) 
slight. 


Fig.  288. — ^The  Soufri^re  in  eruption.    Ruins  of  Walliban  sugar-factory  m 
the  foreground.     (Photograph  by  WUson.) 
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known  to  have  been  transmitted  through  the  center  of  the  earth  to 
the  opposite  side.  Earthquake  shocks  were  felt  in  Venezuela  on 
August  30th. 

Hawaiian  volcanoes.    The  eruptions  of  the  volcanoes  thus  far 
described  are  more  or  less  violent;   but  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 


Fig.  289.— Map  of  Hawaii.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Sun-.) 


there  are  volcanoes  whose  eruptions  are  relatively  quiet.  Mauna 
Loa  is  the  largest  of  the  four  volcanic  cones  whose  united  mass 
forms  the  island  of  Hawaii  (Fig.  2S9),  an  island  80  miles  across. 
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Mauna  Loa  rises  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  island  is  built  up 
from  the  sea  bottom  where  the  water  is  about  16,000  feet  deep,  so 
that  the  great  volcanic  pile,  whose  top  is  the  island,  is  really  about 
30,000  feet  high. 

The  crater  of  Mauna  Loa  is  3  miles  long,  2  miles  wide,  and  about 
1,000  feet  deep, —  a  very  large  crater.     When  the  volcano  is  not 


Fig.  290. — Lava  falling  over  cliffs,  Kilauea.     (H.  M.  S.  Challenger  Rept.) 

active,  it  is  possible  to  go  down  into  the  crater  and  to  walk  about 
on  its  hard,  hot  floor.  Cracks  and  other  openings  are,  however, 
generally  present,  and  give  evidence  of  the  hot  liquid  rock  beneath. 
Before  an  eruption,  the  floor  of  the  crater  rises,  and  lakes  of 
lava  appear  in  the  enlarged  openings  in  it.  At  intervals,  fountains 
of  lava  may  rise  from  the  lakes,  sometimes  to  heights  of  several 
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hundred  feet.  Finally  the  eruption  occurs;  but  the  lava  does 
not  usually  flow  over  the  rim  of  the  crater.  It  generally  comes 
out  through  cracks  which  open  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  some- 
times far  from  the  top.  Through  them  the  liquid  lava  spouts, 
sometimes  high  into  the  air,  and  then  flows  dovm  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  in  streams.  Such  streams  may  be  half  a  mile  in  width, 
and  some  of  them  flow  for  50  miles,  with  forms  somewhat  like  those 
of  mountain  glaciers.  Their  rate  of  advance  is,  however,  much 
faster  than  that  of  glaciers,  though  much  slower  than  that  of  rivers. 
The  flow  becomes  slower  as  the  lava  cools  and  stiffens.  As  the 
streams  reach  flatter  ground,  they  spread  out,  and  the  lava  may 
collect  in  hollows,  forming  pools  and  lakes,  which  soon  harden. 
The  lava  occasionally  falls  over  cliffs  (Fig.  290),  sometimes  into 
the  sea. 

After  it  becomes  hard,  the  surface  of  a  lava-flow  may  be  nearly 
smooth  (Fig.  291),  but  it  is  often  rough.  It  may  be  ropy  (Fig.  292), 
due  to  movement  of  the  lava  after  it  is  partially  hardened. 

During  the  eruptions  of  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes,  little  steam  is 
discharged,  and  there  are  no  showers  of  dust  or  cinders,  no  loud 
rumbling  or  explosive  reports,  and  earthquakes  are  rare.  The 
eniptioas  may  continue  for  months  at  a  time,  with  so  little  dis- 
turbance that  only  persons  in  the  vicinity  are  aware  of  their 
existence. 

Hawaii  is  one  of  a  chain  of  volcanic  islands,  400  miles  long. 
Mauna  Loa.  therefore,  like  the  other  volcanoes  studied,  is  one  of  a 
considerable  number  in  its  region. 

Common  phenomena  of  an  eruption.  From  the  preceding 
descriptions  the  essential  features  of  eruptions  may  be  gleaned. 
In  the  explosive  type  of  eruption,  rumblings  and  earthquake  shocks, 
due  to  explosions  within  the  throat  of  the  volcano,  often  occur  for 
weeks  or  nionlhs  previous  to  a  violent  outbreak.  As  the  explosions 
become  violent,  ashes,  cinders,  and  bombs  are  shot  forth  and  fall 
upon  tl:e  sides  of  the  cone,  while  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is 
shaken.  The  clouds  of  condensed  steam  and  dust  rising  from  the 
crater  darken  the  sky  (Fig.  279),  and  torrents  of  rain,  falling  upon 
the  fine  dust,  form  rivers  of  hot  mud.  Licjuid  lava  may  or  may 
not  accompany  the  discharge  of  dust,  cinders,  etc.     In  the  quiet  type 
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Fig.  291. — Relatively  smooth  lava  surface  near  the  Jordan  Craters,    Mal- 
heur Co.,  Ore.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


Fign  292.^Kcipy  surtac^  of  lat-a,  Maun  a  Loa^  flow  ot  J 
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of  eruption  the  lava  rises  in  the  crater  and  occasionally  overflows 
its  rim;  but  more  commonly  it  breaks  out  through  cracks  in  the 

side  of  the  cone,  so  that  the 
lava  issues  below  the  top. 

There  is  little  or  no  burn- 
ing in  a  volcano,  for  there 
is  little  or  nothing  to  burn. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  smoke. 
What  appears  as  smoke  is 
mostly  condensed  water  vapor 
(cloud),  often  blackened  by  the 
dust. 

The  Products  of  Volcanoes 
As  already  stated,  the  ma- 
terials which  come  out  of  vol- 
canoes are  partly  solid,  partly 

Fig.  293. — A  hit  of  lava  nearly  natural  liquid,  and  partly  gaseous. 
size,    showing   a    blistered    surface.  t  «««       t*!  •    ** 

From  Cinder  Hut  tes,  Idaho.     (U.S.  ^^^'      "^^^^^     ^^™     ^^    ^P" 

GeoL  Sur\'.)  plied  both  to  the  liquid  rock 


Fig.  291.— Scoriacooiis  lava.  The  little  cavities  are  of  the  general  nature 
of  buhhlcs.  They  wore  filled  with  gas  when  the  lava  hardened.  Cinder 
Hut  tes,  Idaho.     (T.  S.  Geol.  Surv.)' 


which   issues  from  a  volcano  and  to  the  solid  rock  which  results 
from  its  ooolin<]:. 

Lava  ne\er  flows  so  freely  as  water,  and  it  is  sometimes  verj* 
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stiff  or  viscous.  The  distance  to  which  it  flows  depends  on  its 
amount;  on  the  slope  of  the  surface  over  which  it  flows,  and  on 
its  liquidity.  The  greater  the  amount  of  lava,  the  steeper  the 
slope,  and  the  more  fluid  it  is,  the  farther  it  will  flow. 

Lava  takes  on  various  forms  as  it  becomes  solid.  If  it  hardens 
under  little  pressure,  as  at  the  surface,  the  gases  and  vapors  which 
it  contains  may  expand,  and  it  is  converted  into  a  sort  of  rock 


Fig.  295. — Volcanic  bombs.  Masses  of  lava  of  these  and  other  similar 
shapes  are  sometimes  thrown  from  volcanoes,  and  are  known  as  bombs* 
The  bombs  may  be  from  a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet  in  diameter.  Cinder 
Buttes,  Idaho.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 

froth  (Fig.  294).  If  the  lava  solidifies  quickly,  without  becoming 
frothy,  it  makes  volcanic  glass,  or  obsidian.  If  the  lava  cools  slowly 
under  pressure,  the  substances  of  which  it  is  composed  crystallize 
into  the  form  of  various  minerals.  The  kinds  and  proportions  of 
the  minerals  depend  upon  the  composition  of  the  lava. 

Cinders,  ashes,  etc.  Most  of  the  fragment al  materials  blown 
out  of  a  volcano  are  pieces  of  lava  which  solidified  before  they 
were  blown  out,  or  during  their  flight  in  the  air.    Tl 
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masses  of  rock  tons  in  weight,  and  smaller  pieces  of  all  sizes  down 
to  minute  particles  of  dust  or  "ash."  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  "volcanic  ash"  is  not  ash  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  for 
it  is  not  a  product  of  burning.  The  dust  is  often  shot  up  high  into 
the  air,  and,  being  light,  is  caught  by  the  winds  and  scattered 
broadcast,  some  of  it  coming  to  rest  thousands  of  miles  from  its 
starting-point  (p.  28).  The  fluid  lava,  and  the  larger  fragmental 
materials,  on  the  other  hand,  stay  near  the  vent. 

Gases  and  vapors.  The  gases  and  vapors  which  issue  from  vol- 
canoes are  of  many  kinds.  Some  of  the  commoner  ones  are  water, 
carbonic-acid  gas,  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
sulphide  of  hydrogen;  but  with  these  more  important  ones  there 
are  many  others.  Some  of  the  gases  are  poisonous,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  Pel6e,  their  temperature  is  sometimes  so  high  as  to  be 
destructive  to  life. 

N umber y  Distribution,  etc. 

Number.  The  number  of  volcanoes  is  not  easily  determined, 
and  is  not  definitely  known.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this 
uncertainty.  Thus  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  a  quiet 
volcano  is  dormant  or  extinct.  If  the  former,  it  should  be  counted; 
if  the  latter,  it  should  not.  Again,  the  discharge  of  lava  sometimes 
takes  place  from  several  small  vents  in  or  about  a  single  volcanic 
cone.  In  such  cases  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  several  vents  should  1^  regarded  as  separate  volcanoes. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  numl>er  of  active  volcanoes  cannot 
be  stated  exactly,  but  it  is  commonly  estimated  as  between  300 
and  400.  Something  like  two-thirds  of  them  arc  on  islands,  and 
the  remainder  on  the  continents.  There  may  l^e  others  in  the 
sea  which  are  not  known,  for  feeble  volcanoes  in  the  deep  sea 
would  make  little  show  at  the  surface. 

Distribution.  The  general  distribution  of  active  volcanoes  is 
shown  in  Fig.  29(3.  Many  of  them  are  arranged  in  belts,  within 
w'hicli  they  are  sometimes  in  lines.  The  most  marked  belt  nearly 
encircles  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  with  a  girdle  of  steaming  vents. 
This  l)elt  may  l>e  said  to  l:)e^in  with  the  volcanic  islands  south  of 
South  America,  and  includes  the  numerous  vents  in  the  Andes,  and 
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in  the  mountains  of  Central  America  and  Mexico.  It  widens  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  where  the  volcanoes  are 
extinct,  but  narrows  again  in  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  Pacific,  the  belt  includes  the  many  active 
vents  of  Kamchatka,  Corea,  Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  New 
Guinea,  New  Hebrides,  and  New  Zealand,  and  an  off-shoot  from  it 
includes  the  volcanoes  in  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  The 
volcanoes  of  the  West  Indies  are  sometimes  considered  as  an  east- 
em  branch  of  the  same  belt.  Outside  this  belt,  volcanoes  are 
numerous  in  and  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  there  are  many 
others  which  cannot  l^e  connected  with  any  well-marked  system. 

Most  volcanoes  are  in  the  sea  or  near  it.  Not  a  few  of  them 
are  in  mountain  regions,  though  they  do  not  occur  in  all  mountains. 
Many  are  on  ridges  or  swells  on  the  sea  bottom,  or  on  ridges  or 
swells  which  rise  above  the  sea.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  West 
Indian  volcanoes.  The  volcanoes  on  the  continents  are  mostly 
near  the  shores,  but  many  shore  lands  are  without  them,  and  there 
are  a  few  volcanoes  far  from  the  sea.  Thus  there  is  an  active 
volcano  in  Africa  700  miles  from  the  sea,  and  there  are  fresh  cones 
of  extinct  volcanoesi  500  to  800  miles  from  the  sea  in  Arizona, 
Colorado  and  elsewhere.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  near- 
ness to  the  sea  or  mountain  ridges  are  conditions  necessary  for 
volcanoes. 

Many  of  the  active  volcanoes  lie  near  the  line  where  the  conti- 
nental plateau  descends  to  the  oceanic  basins.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant  feature  of  their  di.stribution. 

From  the  data  now  known,  it  would  appear  that  volcanoes  on 
laml  arc  commonly  associated  with  lands  which  have  been  recently 
raise<l  or  sunk.  It  may  be  that  movements  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  have  some  cfTcct  upon  the  pressures  and  temperatures  of  the 
deepc^r  zones  l>cneath  them,  and  these  variations  of  pressure  and 
temperature  may  be  among  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  erup- 
tion of  lava. 

Historical.  A'olcanoes  have  existed  throughout  the  history 
of  the  earth,  so  far  as  this  history  is  now  known,  even  back  to 
the  earliest  aires;  hut  volcanoes  do  not  seem  to  have  been  equally 

ve  at  all  times.    There  have  lx>en  periods  of  great  volcanio 
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activity,  alternating  with  periods  of  less  activity.  There  is  no 
knowledge,  however,  that  vnlcanism  ever  ceased  altogether  at  any 
time. 

While  volcanoes  seem  to  have  existed,  periodically  at  least, 
throughout  all  that  part  of  the  earth's  history  which  is  known,  the 
sites  of  volcanoes  have  shifted  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the 
areas  where  they  now  exist  are  not  the  areas  where  they  existed  in 
former  times. 

Even  after  the  volcanoes  of  a  region  die  out,  associated  phe- 
nomena are  sometimes  continued.  Thus  in  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  where  volcanoes  once  existed,  there  are  numerous 
geysers,  hot  springs,  and  other  vents  out  of  which  hot  vapors 
issue.  These  phenomena  perhaps  represent  the  last  phases  of  vol- 
canic activity  in  the  region. 

Topographic  Effects  of  Volcanoes 
By  the  making  of  cones,  volcanoes  become  an  important  factor 
in  shaping  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere.  The  early  stages  of 
growth  have  sometimes  been  observed.  Thus  in  1538  a  small 
volcano  appeared  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
built  up  a  cone  440  feet  high  and  half  a  mile  in  diameter  at  its  base 
in  a  few  days.  Its  crater  was  more  than  400  feet  deep.  The 
development  of  the  volcano  was  preceded  by  earthquakes  which 
were  felt  in  the  same  region  for  two  years  or  more  before  the  vol- 
cano appeared. 

In  1770  the  volcano  Izalco  in  Central  America  broke  out  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain  which  was  then  a  cattle-ranch.  Since  that  time 
it  has  built  up  a  cone  about  3,000  feet  high,  with  steep  slopes. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  its  history,  lava-flows  were  frequent,  but 
for  many  years  no  lava  has  flowed  out,  though  the  volcano  has 
remained  active,  discharging  explosively.  Earthquakes  and  rum- 
blings preceded  the  original  eruption. 

Early  in  the  last  century  a  volcanic  island  (Graham  Island) 
arose  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Sicily  and  Africa,  where  the 
water  had  been  800  feet  deep.  In  1831  a  ship  near  the  place  felt 
earthquake  shocks.  In  July  a  sea  captain  reported  that  he  saw 
a  column  of  water  60  feet  high  and  800  yarHa  in  diameter  rising 
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Fig.  297. — Mt.  Hood,  a  snow-capped  mountain.     (By  permission  of  Lip- 
man,  Wolfe  &  Co.) 


Fig.  LM^.— <  >ri/.alia,  Mcxieo,  1^,210  led  high.     (Chaniberhn.) 
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from  the  sea,  and  soon  afterward  a  column  of  steam  which  rose 
1,800  feet.  A  few  days  later  there  was  a  small  island  12  feet  high 
where  the  disturbance  had  been,  and  in  its  center  there  was  a 
crater,  from  which  eruptions  were  seen  to  be  taking  place.  By 
the  end  of  the  month  the  island  was  50  to  90  feet  high,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  on  August  4th  it  was  600 
feet  high,  and  3  miles  in  circumference.  Activity  soon  ceased,  and 
early  in  1832  the  island  had  been  destroyed  by  the  waves.  This 
volcano  was  short-lived,  as  was  the  island  which  it  built. 

Volcanoes  have  recently  built  Up  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Alaska.  In  1795  such  an.  island  appeared  about  40  miles  west  of 
Unalaska.  In  1872  this  island  was  850  feet  above  the  sea,  but 
had  no  crater.  In  1883  another  island  appeared  close  by,  and 
was  later  joined  to  the  first.  In  1884  it  was  500  to  800  feet  high. 
Another  volcanic  cone  was  first  seen  in  1906,  when  it  appeared  as 
a  great  steaming  dome,  and  was  named  Parry  Island. 

Some  volcanic  cones  make  mountains  of  great  size.  Such  are 
Mt.  Rainier  (Fig.  303)  in  Washington,  Mt.  Hood  in  Oregon  (Fig. 
297),  Mt.  Shasta  in  California,  Orizaba  in  Mexico  (Fig.  298),  and 
many  others.  All  of  those  named  above  are  so  high  that,  in 
spite  of  the  great  heat  connected  \\'ith  their  origin,  snow-fields  and 
glaciers  are  found  upon  their  slopes.  The  number  of  volcanic 
cones  is  far  greater  than  the  number  of  volcanoes,  for  the  cones 
of  many  extinct  volcanoes  still  remain. 

Many  small  islands,  and  some  large  ones,  such  as  Iceland,  are 
due  chiefly  or  wholly  to  the  building  up  of  volcanic  cones  which 
have  their  foundations  on  the  ocean  bottom.  The  Aleutian  Islands, 
the  Kurile  Islands,  and  many  of  the  islands  of  Australasia  are  exam- 
ples of  islands  formed  in  the  same  way.  In  spite  of  their  great 
number,  the  aggregate  area  of  volcanic  cones  is  relatively  slight, 
and  the  total  area  of  mountainous  land  developed  by  volcanoes 
is  but  a  fraction  of  the  area  of  mountain  land  developed  in  other 
ways.  It  is  to  be  especially  noted  that  volcanoes  do  not  make 
great  mountain  ranges,  though  they  make  great  single  mountains. 

Destruction  of  volcanic  cones.  Volcanic  mountains,  like  all 
other  elevations  on  the  land,  are  subject  to  change  and  destruction. 
They  may  be  partially  destroyed  by  violent  explosions^  as  in  the 
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Fig.  299. — Mount  Mazama  (the  name  given  to  the  former  mountain  where 
Crater  Lake  now  is),  as  it  is  conceived  to  have  been  before  the  collapse 
which  formed  the  lake  basin.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


Fig.  3()0.— Tlie  rini  of  Crater  Lake.     (C.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
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cases  of  Krakatoa  and  Vesuvius,  already  cited.  Again,  the  entire 
summit  of  a  volcanic  mountain  may  sink,  leaving  a  great  depres- 
sion, or  caldera,  where  it  was.  Crater  Lake,  Oregon,  occupies 
a  wonderful  caldera  five  or  six  miles  in  diameter,  and  4,000  feet 
deep,  in  the  stump  of  a  great  volcanic  cone  (Figs.  299  and  300). 
The  lake,  the  remarkable  dimensions  of  which  have  been  given 
(p.  216),  is  surrounded  by  nearly  vertical  walls  of  rock  900  to  2,200 
feet  high.  Since  the  sinking  in  of  the  top,  a  small  cone,  which  now 
rises  as  an  island  in  the  lake,  has  been  built  up. 


Fig.  301.— Western  border  of  Crater  Lake.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 


It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  whole  top  of  a  great  mountain 
should  sink  so  as  to  leave  such  a  great  basin.  Perhaps  it  was 
undermined  by  the  flow  of  the  lava  beneath  to  some  other  place. 

Volcanic  cones  are  also  destroyed  by  the  slow  processes  of 
weathering  and  erosion.  Wind  and  rain  attack  volcanic  cones  as 
soon  as  they  are  formed,  but  their  results  are  not  conspicuous 
until  the  volcano  is  extinct  and  the  cone  stops  growing.  Cones 
composed  largeh'  of  cindei*s.  etc..  are  worn  away  with  comparative 
ease,  while  those  of  lava  are  more  resistant.  Glaciers  frecjuently 
aid  in  their  degradation.  Among  the  many  extinct  volcanic 
peaks  in  the  western  part  of  the  I'nited  States,  it  is  possible  to 
find  illustrations  of  cones  in  various  stages  of  destruction.     Only 
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those  of  recent  origin  still  show  their  original  forms,  or  forms  but 
slightly  mo<lifie(l.  None  but  recent  cones  retain  their  craters,  or 
the  symmetrical  slopes  they  once  possessed. 

Volcanic  cones  in  the  sea  or  in  lakes  are  attacked  by  waves 
as  well  a.s  by  running  water,  and  small  cones  in  the  sea  are  soon 
worn  away.     The  case  of  Graham  Island  is  an  example. 

Examples  of  fresh  cones.  In  Arizona,  California  (Fig.  302), 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  there  are  vol- 


Fig.  ;i()2.-  Typical  cinder  cone,  Clayton  Valley,  Cal.     (U.  S.  Cleol.  Sun'.) 


canic  cones  so  recently  formed  that  they  have  suffered  but  little 
erosion.     Cones  of  similar  freshness  are  found  in  other  lands. 

Examples  of  worn  cones.  Mt.  Shasta  rises  two  miles  alx)ve  a 
base  sovento(»n  niil(»s  in  diainoter,  to  a  height  of  14.350  feet  al>ove 
the  sea.  It  is  partly  of  lava  and  partly  of  frasrmental  material. 
Its  upper  sl()p(»s  are  steep  and  furroweil  with  ravines.  Al>out 
2.000  feet  Ik'Ionv  the  summit  on  the  w(»st  side  is  a  fresher  and 
therctnre  younixer  roue  fShastina)  with  a  crater  in  its  top.  Remains 
of  inon*  than  'JO  smaller  coiuv^  also  occur  on  the  lower  flanks  of  the 
main  mountain.     Mt.  Shasta  is  a  <roo(l  example  of  a  volcano  which 
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has  suffered  some  erosion,  but  there  is  still  abundant  evidence  of 
rather  recent  eruptions. 

ML  Rainier  (Fig.  303)  is  another  splendid  mountain  developed 
by  a  former  volcano.  Various  features  of  the  mountain  show 
that  a  second  period  of  activity  followed  a  long  period  of  quiet  in 
the  history  of  this  snow-capped  mountain.  Hot  vapors  still  issue 
from  some  small  vents  in  the  mountain,  though  the  discharge  of 
rock  material  ceased  long  ago.  The  mountain  is  snow-covered, 
and  has  several  glaciers. 

The  MarysviUe  huUes,  This  circular  cluster  of  hills  (Fig.  304), 
10  miles  in  diameter,  rises  1,700  to  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of 


Fig.  303. — ^The  summit  of  Mount  Rainier,  Washington.      (By  permission  of 

W.  P.  Romans.) 

the  Sacramento  River  in  California.  The  buttes  are  composed  of 
lava  with  an  outer  layer  of  fragmental  material  (or  tuff).  The 
volcanic  cone,  which  probably  once  rivaled  Vesuvius,  has  been 
dissected  into  a  group  of  hills  with  jagged  and  fantastic  outlines. 
So  deeply  have  the  roots  of  the  mountain  been  laid  bare,  that 
the  broken  and  distorted  layers  of  sedimentary  rock  through 
which  the  lava  was  erupted  are  exposed. 

Volcanic  necks.  When  a  volcano  becomes  extinct,  the  throat, 
or  passage  from  the  interior,  may  be  filled  with  hardened  lava. 
This  may  be  of  rock  much  more  resistant  than  the  rest  of  the  cone, 
and  as  the  cone  is  worn  away,  the  jplugj  transformed  into  a  hill, 
may  still  mark  the  site  of  the  former  volcano.     These  volcanic 
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necks,  or  plugs,  are  sometimes  conspicuous.    East  of  the  Mt.  Taylor 
plateau,  in  central  New  Mexico,  a  number  of  them  rise  by  preeipi- 


Fig.  304. — ^Marysville  buttes  in  contour.     (U.  S.  Gcol.  Sur\'.) 


tous  slopes  SOO  to  1,500  feet  above  their  surroundings, 
intrusions  of  lava  may  have  a  similar  effect  (Fig.  129). 


Massive 


Mud  Volratwcs 
Mud  volcanoes  have  some  features  in  common  with  volcanoes 
and  some  in  common  with  peysers,  while  in  other  respects  the}''  are 
unlike  both.  Like  ^'olcanoes  and  fj:eysers,  they  are  eruptive,  but, 
as  the  name  implies,  their  dischartre  is  mud,  instead  of  lava  or 
water.     The  conditions  which  cause  them  seem  to  be  (1)  suffi- 
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cient  heat  beneath  the  surface,  probably  at  a  slight  depth,  to 
produce  steam,  (2)  the  absence  of  an  open  tube  through  which 
the  steam  may  escape,  and  (3)  a  surface  layer  of  earthy  material, 
which,  when  moist,  becomes  mud.  The  steam  escaping  through 
the  mud  forces  some  of  it  out,  building  up  small  cones  (Fig.  305), 
which  are  somewhat  like  volcanic  cones  in  form,  though  not  in 
constitution.    They  never  reach  great  size. 

Like  geysers,  mud  volcanoes  occur  in  regions  of  present  or 
recent  vulcanism.    They  are  sometimes  violently  explosive,  and 


Fig.  305. — Mud  volcano,  a  few  feet  high.     The  Colorado  Desert. 


Fig.  306. — An  island  formed  by  a  mud  volcano,  December,  1906,  near  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  sketch  represents  the  island  as  seen 
from  a  distance  of  about  naif  a  mile.     (Headlam.) 


sometimes  not.  Some  of  them  erupt  at  infrequent  intervals,  and 
some  nearly  continuously. 

Examples  of  mud  volcanoes  are  known  at  various  points  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  finest  examples 
are  in  the  Colorado  Desert  of  southern  California,  but  they  occur 
also  at  other  points. 

In  December,  1906,  a  mud  volcano  built  a  cone  near  the  coast 
of  Burma,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (Fig.  306).    The 
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water  about  the  volcano  had  a  depth  of  about  60  feet,  and  the 
cone  was  built  up  until  it  became  an  island  19  feet  high.* 


Igneous  Phenomena  not  Strictly  Volcanic 

Fissure  eruptions.  Lava  sometimes  rises  to  the  surface  through 
great  fissures  instead  of  through  the  relatively  small  vents  of  vol- 
canoes. From  such  fissures  floods  of  lava  spread  over  the  sur- 
rounding count  r}'  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Such  lava  floods  once 
occurred  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  where  by  successive 
flows,  the  former  hills  and  valleys  were  buried,  and  a  vast  plateau 
200,000  square  miles  or  more  in  extent  was  built  up  (Fig.  18).  In 
some  places,  the  nearly  level  surface  of  the  lava  plateau  meets  the 


A  B 

Fig.  307. — -4.    Ideal   cross-section  of  a  laccolith  with  accompanying  sheet 

and  dikes.     B.  Ideal  cross-section  of  a  group  of  laccoliths.     (U.  S. 
Geol.  Sun-.) 

mountains  along  its  border,  somewhat  as  the  sea  meets  the  land, 
while  islands  of  older  rock  rise  above  it. 

In  this  lava  plateau,  the  Snake  River  has  excavated  a  great 
canyon  (Fig.  87)  4,000  feet  deep  in  some  places,  and  15  miles  wide. 
The  walls  of  the  canyon  show  the  structure  of  the  plateau.  They 
show,  among  other  things,  the  edges  of  the  successive  flows  of  lava, 
sometimes  separated  by  IxhIs  of  sediment,  with  soils  in  which  the 
roots  and  trunks  of  trees  are  still  preserved.  These  beds  of  sedi- 
ment, and  these  soils,  show  that  long  periods  of  time  elapsed 
between  successive  lava-flows. 

An  older  lava  plateau  of  still  greater  size  occurs  in  India. 
Owing  to  its  greater  age,  its  nearness  to  the  sea,  and  the  humid 
climate,  it  is  more  dissected  l.>v  erosion  than  the  Oregon  plateau. 
Uieadlam,  CJeog.  Jour.,  April,  190". 
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Fig.  308. — Relief-map  of  the  Henry  Mountains.    Thi'si^  rtimn] tains  are  ^- 
coiUh^,  having  the  type  of  structure  shown  in  Fig.  307.     {V.  S.  GeoL  Surv.) 
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Other  lava  plateaus,  now  made  rough  by  erosion,  are  found  on  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  some  of 
the  islands  off  Scotland  are  remnants  of  an  old  lava  plateau. 


Fig.  309. — A  (like  two  feet  wide,  cutting  through  Randstone.  The  photo- 
graph shows  the  dike  as  seen  at  the  surface,  on  hind  scarcely  above  the 
water.     Arran.  coast  of  Scotland.     (H.  M-  Geol.  Surv.') 

Fissure  eruptions  have  occurred  in  Iceland  within  historic 
times.  In  17S.3  such  flows  took  place  from  a  fissure  20  miles  or 
so  in  length.  The  lava  spread  out  in  sheets  on  both  sides  of  the 
fissure,  advancing]:  down  the  valleys  farther  than  on  the  uplands 
between  tluMii.  In  this  respect,  the  flow  of  lava  resembles  the 
movement  of  glacier  ice. 
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While  fissure  eruptions  of  lava  sometimes  build  up  plateaus  or 
raise  the  level  of  the  plains  on  which  they  spread,  they  do  not 
commonly  give  rise  to  mountains;  but  mountains  are  sometimes 
developed  from  them,  as  they  are  dissected  by  stream  erosion. 

Intrusions  of  lava.  Lava  is  sometimes  intruded  from  below 
into  the  crust  of  the  Uthosphere,  without  rising  to  the  surface. 
In  such  cases  the  surface  strata  may  be  arched  up  over  the  intru- 
sion, making  domes  which  sometimes  reach  the  size  of  mountains. 


Fig.  310. — A  dike  isolated  by  erosion,  Spanish  Peaks  region,  Colo.      (U.  S. 

Geol.  Surv.) 

The  Henry  Mountains  of  Utah  are  examples  (Figs.  307  and  308). 
The  roof  of  the  intrusion  may  be  broken  and  lifted  up,  instead  of 
being  arched.  Lava  is  sometimes  forced  in  between  beds  of  strati- 
fied rock  in  sheets,  and  into  cracks  of  the  rock,  forming  dikes 
(Figs.  309  and  310). 

Intrusions  of  lava  may  give  rise  to  topographic  features  of 
importance  after  erosion  has  affected  the  regions  where  they 
occur,  for  the  hardened  lava  (or  igneous  rock)  is  often  harder 
than  its  surroundings.  Dikes  often  give  rise  to  ridges  (Fig.  310). 
Intruded  sheets  of  lava  also,  if  they  have  been  tilted  from  a 
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horizontal  position,  may  give  rise  to  ridges,  antl  these  ridges  may 
be  so  high  as  to  be  called  mountains.  The  Palisade  Ridge  of 
the  Hudson  (Fig.  202),  and  most  of  the  mountains  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  valley,  are  examples.  Sills  and  extrusive  sheets  of 
lava  may  also  give  rise  to  buttes  (p.  117),  mesas  (p.  118),  rock 


Fig.  31 L — Columns  of   baj^lt    (a   variety   of 
igneo us  rock ) .   The  G iaii t'e  Caui^wa y ,  I relu nd . 


terraces,  etc. —  indeed,  to  all  the  topojrraphic  forms  which  result 
from  the  erosion  of  rock  of  unccjual  hardness  (p.  Ill  d  seq.). 

Columnar  structure.  As  lava  hardens  it  .sometimes  assumes  a 
cohminar  structure  (Fig.  311).  This  is  probably  the  result  of  the 
contraction  that  goes  with  the  coolinp:.  The  columns  are  mostly 
six-sided,  as  at  (liant's  Causeway,  Ireland,  along  the  Columbia 
River  in  Washinirton,  and  elsewhere. 


Can  fits  oj  Vulcaniam 

The  causes  of  volcanoes  lie  outside  the  field  of  physiography, 

but  it  may  be  state* I  tluu  the  oM  notion  that  volcanic  vents  are 

connected  with  a  li^iuid  interior  has  been  generally  abandoned. 

Yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  hot.     Deep  mines 
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and  deep  borings  of  all  sorts  show  that  the  temperature  increases 
with  increasing  depth.  The  rate  of  increase  varies  from  1®  F.  for 
17  feet  in  rare  cases,  to  1®  for  more  than  100  feet.  The  average 
rate  of  increase  is  commonly  stated  as  about  1®  for  every  50  to  60 
feet;  but  if  we  take  the  records  of  those  deep  mines  and  other 
borings  which  seem  most  reliable,  the  rate  is  more  nearly  1°  for  100 
feet,  down  to  the  greatest  depths  yet  penetrated.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  deepest  excavations  are  but  little 
more  than  a  mile  in  depth. 

U  the  heat  increases  at  the  average  rate  of  1®  for  each  100  feet, 
a  temperature  of  3,000°  would  be  reached  at  a  depth  of  about  60 
miles.  Such  a  temperature  would  be  enough  to  liquefy  rocks  at 
the  surface;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  be  liquid  at  the 
depth  of  60  miles  at  this  temperature.  At  this  depth,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  overlying  rock  is  enormous,  probably  enough  to  keep 
the  rock  soUd  long  after  it  reached  a  temperature  which  would 
make  it  liquid  at  the  surface.  Furthermore,  there  are  other  rea- 
sons for  believing  that,  though  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth  is  very  high,  the  rock  is  still  solid. 

Among  the  vapors  which  escape  from  volcanoes,  there  are 
those  which  might  have  been  derived  from  sea-water.  From  this 
fact  it  was  formerly  thought  that  sea-water  had  access  to  the  sources 
of  the  lava.  It  is  now  believed,  however,  that  water  from  the 
surface  does  not  descend  more  than  five  or  six  miles  (p.  47).  It 
seems  certain  that  the  sources  of  the  lava  are  much  deeper,  and  it 
therefore  seems  improbable  that  descending  water,  either  from  the 
sea  or  from  the  land,  reaches  these  sources. 

Since  lava  is  formed  at  depths  and  at  temperatures  which  can 
not  be  studied,  there  are  many  points  concerning  its  origin  about 
which  we  cannot  be  sure.  But  it  seems  probable  (1)  that  the  lava 
is  being  formed  all  the  time,  in  spots,  in  the  deep  interior,  and 
(2)  that  it  is  all  the  time  finding  its  way  to  the  surface,  but  faster 
and  in  greater  quantities  at  some  times  than  at  others.  The 
regions  where  the  crust  is  least  stable,  that  is,  where  there  is  move- 
ment, are  the  regions  most  Ukely  to  afford  the  lava  a  place  of 
escape. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

CRUSTAL  MOVEMENTS 

Though  the  crust  of  the  earth  seems  to  be  firm  and  stable,  it 
is  in  reality  subject  to  frequent  movements.  Earthquakes  are 
of  rather  common  occurrence,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
other  movements,  too  slow  to  be  seen  or  felt,  are  going  on  all  the 
time.  Some  of  the  proofs  that  such  changes  have  taken  place  in 
recent  times  are  the  following: 

Relative  Rise  of  Coast  Lands 

1.  Along  some  coasts,  old  docks  near  sea-level  when  they 
were  built  are  foimd  many  feet  above  it,  on  dry  land.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Crete,  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Clearly  the  sea  has  sunk,  or  the  land  has 
risen,  since  the  docks  were  built. 

2.  In  the  Baltic  Sea  there  are  rocks  now  above  the  water 
which  within  historic  time  were  beneath  the  sea,  though  so  near 
its  surface  as  to  be  dangerous  to  navigation.  The  bottom  of  the 
shallow  sea  has  risen,  or  the  surface  of  the  water  has  become  lower. 

3.  Some  animals  in  the  sea  attach  themselves  to  the  cUffs  at 
sea-level  or  below  it.  Their  shells  or  other  hard  parts  sometimes 
remain  long  after  the  animals  are  dead.  Among  the  animals 
which  have  this  habit  are  barnacles,  and  their  shells  are  sometimes 
found  many  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  attached  to  the 
rocks  where  they  grew.  They  show  that  the  land  has  risen  rela- 
tive to  the  sea  since  the  animals  lived. 

The  shells  of  marine  animals  are  also  sometimes  found  above 
sea-level,  in  sand,  gravel,  etc.  Where  such  shells  are  in  sediment 
which  was  deposited  beneath  the  sea-water,  they  show  that  the 
sea  bottom  has  become  land  since  the  animals  Uved  in  the  shells. 
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It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  birds  and  other  animals 
frequently  carry  shells  back  from  the  coast,  even  to  high  lands. 
Before  marine  shells  on  land  can  be  taken  as  proof  of  relative  rise 
of  the  land,  therefore,  it  must  be  certain  that  they  were  not  carried 
inland. 

Beds  of  sediment  containing  sea  shells,  certainly  deposited 
beneath  the  sea  in  recent  times,  are  now  found  above  the  water  in 
many  places,  as  in  North  Greenland,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  in  northwestern  Europe.  In  North  Greenland  very 
fresh  shells  are  found  in  shore  sand  up  to  heights  of  100  to  200  feet 
above  the  sea.  We  conclude  that  the  sand  in  which  they  are  found 
was  beneath  the  sea  but  a  short  time  ago.  Darwin  long  ago  found 
shells,  etc.,  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America  up  to  elevations 
of  1,300  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  coast  of  Peru  a  coral  reef  is 
said  to  l)e  found  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  and  on  the 
coast  of  New  Hebrides  and  Cuba  they  are  found  up  to  heights  of 
1,000  feet  or  more. 

4.  Beaches,  terraces  (Fig.  268),  and  sea  cliffs  (p.  230)  along  the 
shore,  but  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  also  show  a  rise  of  the  land  or 
a  sinking  of  the  sea.  Such  features  are  found  along  many  coasts. 
In  California  and  Scotland,  some  towns  are  built  on  elevated  shore 
terraces,  and  wagon-roads  and  railroads  follow  them  for  consider- 
able distances. 

One  of  the  significant  facts  concerning  the  elevated  beaches, 
and  other  shore  features,  is  that  they  are  no  longer  horizontal,  as 
they  must  have  ])een  when  formed.  They  were  warped  as  they 
rose  above  the  sea,  or  as  the  sea  sank  below  them. 

All  these  phenomena  are  evidence  that  areas  once  covered  by 
the  sea  have  emerged  in  recent  times.  It  is  to  \)e  noted  that  the 
emerficnco  of  the  land  might  l)c  explained  in  either  of  two  wa>"s: 
(\)  by  the  rise  of  the  sea  bottom,  or  (2)  by  the  sinking  of  the  sea- 
level. 

Relative  Sinking  of  Coastal  Lands 

1.  At  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  Crete,  ancient  buildings  are 
under  water.  On  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Greenland,  too, 
various  human  structures  built   on  land  are  now  beneath  the 
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water.  The  southern  end  of  Scandinavia  has  been  sinking  re- 
cently, while  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been 
rising.  "At  Malmo,  one  of  the  present  streets  is  over-flooded  by 
the  waters  of  the  Baltic  when  the  wind  is  high,  and  excavations 
made  some  years  ago  disclosed  an  ancient  street  at  a  depth  of 
eight  feet  below  the  present  one." 

2.  Along  some  coasts  there  are  drowned  forests.  Thus  north 
of  Liverpool,  England,  when  the  tide  is  out,  numerous  stumps 
may  be  seen  standing  on  the  beach  where  the  trees  once  grew 
(Fig.  312).    Since  trees  of  the  kind  represented  by  these  stumps 


^  -     ' 


Fig.  312. — Stumps  laid  bare  on  the  beach  at  low  tide.     Leasowe,  Cheshire, 

Eng.     (Ward.) 


do  not  grow  in  salt  water,  we  conclude  that  the  land  where  they 
grew  has  sunk  below  the  level  of  high  water.  On  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  too,  stumps  are  known  to  exist  several  feet  below  sea-level. 
3.  Some  river  valleys  on  land,  such  as  the  Hudson  (Fig.  313), 
the  Delaware,  and  others,  are  continuous  with  valleys  in  the  shal- 
low sea  bottom  far  out  beyond  the  coast-line.  Such  submerged 
valleys  indicate  that  the  surface  where  they  are  was  land  when  they 
were  made,  and  that  they  have  been  sunk  beneath  the  sea.  The 
many  bays  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  especially 
between  New  York  and  Carolina,  show  recent  sinking  of  the  land, 
enough  to  carry  the  lower  ends  of  the  former  valleys  below  sea- 
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level,  thus  changing  them  into  bays.  Drowned  valle)^  (p.  119)  of 
this  sort  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  and  show  that 
coastal  lands  have  sunk  recently  along  many  coasts. 

All  these  cases  of  apparent  sinking  of  the  land  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  rise  of  the  sea  instead. 

4.  One  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  change  of  level  appears  to 
involve  both  upward  and  downward  movement.     On  the  shore  of 


Fig.  313. — ^The  submerged  valley  "which  is  believed  to  be  the  continuation 
of  the  Hudson  Valley.  The  position  of  the  valley  is  indicated  by  the 
contours.     (Data  from  C.  and  G.  Survey.) 


Italy,  near  Naples,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  temple  (Fig.  315).  It 
is  known  to  have  been  above  water  as  late  as  235  A.  D.  In  1749 
sovoral  columns  of  the  temple  were  found.  Their  bases  were 
luiried  to  a  depth  of  12  feet  in  sediment  deposited  by  the  sea.  For 
0  feet  above  the  s(Mlinient,  the  columns  were  perforated  with  holes 
bored  by  marine  animals.  It  is  inferred,  therefore,  that  between 
the  years  23o  and  1749.  the  land  on  which  the  temple  stood  sank 
until  the  writer  was  21  feet  above  the  bottoms  of  the  columns,  and 
then  rose  again  so  that  the  floor  of  the  temple  was  above  sea-levd. 
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Fig.  314. — The  coast  of  Cotentin,  France.      The  area  of  light  shading  has 
been  submerged  within  historic  time.     Scale,  30  miles  to  the  inch.     (Robin.) 


Fig.  315. — ^The  columns  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  near  Naples,  Italy. 
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These  illustrations  show  that  the  land  and  sea  change  thdr 
relations  to  each  other.  It  is  probable  that  this  has  been  true 
since  lands  and  seas  came  into  existence.  It  is  not  alwa}^  possible 
to  say  whether  it  is  the  land  or  the  sea-level  which  has  changed; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  sea-level  rises  and  faUs  from  time 
to  time,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  land  also  moves. 

Does  the  Sea  or  the  Land  Change  Level? 

There  are  several  things  which  may  make  the  sea-level  rise  or 
fall.  1.  If,  for  example,  the  bottom  of  the  sea-basin  were  to  sink, 
the  surface  of  the  sea  would  be  made  lower.  2.  Again,  the  gravd, 
sand,  and  mud  washed  down  from  the  land  to  the  sea  and  depos- 
ited in  its  basin  must  make  the  sea-level  rise.  3.  Lavas  poured 
out  from  volcanoes  beneath  the  sea  would  have  the  same  effect. 
4.  When  great  ice-caps  develop  on  the  land,  the  water  locked  up  in 
the  ice  came  from  the  sea,  arid  the  withdrawal  of  this  water  frcHii  the 
sea  must  lower  its  surface.  When  the  ice  melts  again,  the  return 
of  the  water  to  the  sea  would  cause  its  level  to  rise.  Many  other 
factors  also  enter  into  the  problem,  but  they  need  not  be  mentioned 
here. 

From  the  fact  that  old  shore-lines  are  sometimes  warped,  it 
seems  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  of  the  changes  along  coasts 
are  due  to  movements  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  sinking  of  portions  <rf 
the  solid  part  of  the  earth  is  more  common  than  their  rise,  because 
the  earth  is  cooling  and  therefore  shrinking;  and  shrinking  means 
bringing  the  outside  nearer  to  the  center;  that  is,  the  lowering  of 
the  surface. 

Changes  of  Level  in  the  Interiors  of  Continents 
Changes  of  level  are  perhaps  as  common  in  the  interiors  of  con- 
tin(»nts  as  along  coasts,  but  they  are  not  so  easily  detected,  since 
there  is.  away  from  the  coast,  no  level  surface  like  the  sea  \iith  which 
to  make  comparisons.  There  are  raised  beaches  about  many  lakes, 
as  about  the  Great  Lakes,  and  Great  Salt  Lake  (Fig.  316);  but 
raised  l)oachos  about  a  lake  may  result  from  the  lowering  of  the  lake, 
either  by  the  cutting  down  of  its  outlet  or  by  great  evaporation. 
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They  do  not,  therefore,  prove  a  rise  of  the  land.  In  many  cased  ^ 
the  old  shore-lines  about  lakes  are  not  level,  as  they  must  have 
been  when  formed.  Some  parts  of  the  old  shore-line  about  Lake 
Bonneville  (p.  225)  are  300  feet  higher  than  other  parts  of  the  same 
line.  An  old  shore-line  about  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario  is  more 
than  400  feet  above  the  lake,  while  the  same  shore-line,  traced  west- 
ward, passes  beneath  the  water  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake.  Such 
warped  shore-lines  are  found  about  many  lakes,  and  show  that  the 


Fig.  316.— Shore   of   former   Lake   Bonneville,    Wellsville,    Utah.      (U.    S. 

Geol.  Surv.) 

surface  about  the  lake  basins  has  suffered  movement  since  the 
shore-lines  were  formed. 

These  changes  of  level  are  still  in  progress.  Thus  the  area  of 
the  Great  Lakes  is  being  tilted  even  now.  The  movement  is  down- 
ward, relatively,  to  the  southwest.  The  rate  of  tilting  has  been 
shown  to  be  less  than  six  inches  per  hundred  miles  per  century. 

So  widespread  are  the  evidences  of  changes  of  level  that  it  may 
be  said,  with  much  probability,  that  more  of  the  earth's  surface  has 
been  sinking  or  rising  in  recent  times,  than  has  been  standing  still. 
This  general  statement  seems  to  point  to  great  instabilitv  of  the 
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earth's  crust;  but  it  should  be  added  that  these  changes  go  on,  as 
a  rule,  very  slowly  and  quietly.  The  amount  of  movement  is  per- 
haps a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  a  year,  more  commonly  than  at  a 
faster  rate.  At  times  and  places,  however,  the  movements  have 
doubtless  been  more  rapid;  but  even  in  these  cases  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  movements  were  always  violent. 

Ancient  changes  of  level.  Beaches  and  other  features  of  ocean 
shores  are  destroyed  in  time  by  erosion,  if  elevated  above  the  water; 
but  there  are  still  evidences  of  movements  which  took  place  so  long 
ago  that  no  traces  of  shore-lines  remain.  Thus  layers  of  rock,  de- 
posited as  sediment  (sand,  mud,  etc.)  beneath  the  sea,  are  now 
found  over  great  areas,  far  above  sea-level.  !Most  of  the  solid  rock 
beneath  the  ^lississippi  basin,  for  example,  was  laid  down  as  sedi- 
ment beneath  the  sea,  as  shown  by  the  shells,  etc.,  of  the  sea  animab 
which  it  contains.  In  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  rocks  formed  in 
the  same  way  are  found  up  to  heights  of  several  thousand  feet;  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  up  to  10,000  feet  and  more;  in  the  Andes 
up  to  16,000  feet,  and  in  the  Himalayas  to  still  greater  heights.  It 
seems  certain,  therefore,  that  the  changes  of  level  have  been  great. 

Future  changes  of  level.  Not  only  have  changes  of  level  be- 
tween land  and  sea  been  taking  place  for  untold  ages,  but  they  are 
likely  to  continue.  The  wear  of  the  land  and  the  transfer  of  sedi- 
ment to  the  sea  raises  the  level  of  the  water  by  partly  filling  the 
basins  which  hold  it.  The  rise  of  the  water  increases  the  area  of 
the  sea  and  decreases  the  area  of  the  land.  In  the  past,  there  seem 
to  have  been  occasional  sinkings  of  the  ocean  basins;  and  when  an 
ocean  basin  sinks,  its  capacity  is  increased  and  the  sea-level  is 
drawn  down,  just  as  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  pan  would  be 
drawn  down  if  the  Ixjttom  were  lowered.  Tliis  lowering  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  makes  the  continents  apjicar  to  rise.  Such  changes 
are  likely  to  occur  in  the  future,  so  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  just  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
earth's  history,  the  lowering  of  the  sea-level  lxM*ause  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  ocean  basins  has  been  greater  than  the  rise  of  the  sea- 
level  because  of  sedimentation  from  the  land.  This  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  wind  and  water  and  ice  have  not  been  able  to 
destroy  the  continents,  though  this  is  their  constant  aim. 
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Fig.  317. — A  gentle  fold  in  limestone.    Dumfriesshire,  Scotland.     (H.  M. 

Geoi.  Surv.) 


Fig.  318. — Closed  anticlinal  fold,  near  Levis  Station,  Quebec.      (U.  S.  Geo!. 

Surv.) 
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Types  of  Crustal  Deformation 
Changes  of  level  imply  deformation  (bending,  breaking,  etc.)  of 
the  outside  of  the  solid  part  of  the  earth.    This  deformation  takes 
the  form  of  (1)  gentle  marping,  (2)  folding,  and  (3)  faulting. 


Fig.  319. — Section  of  the  western  part  of  the  Jura  Mountains. 

Warping  and  folding.     Sedimentary  rocks  were  originally  laid 
down  in  neariy  horizontal  beds,  just  as  sediments  are  being  laid 


Fig.  320. — Diagram  sho\inng  the  position  of  the  beds  of  rock  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains.     (Rogers.) 

down  at  the  present  time.  But  the  rock  strata  of  most  parts  of 
the  land  are  slightly  deformed,  and  in  many  places  their  positions 
have  heen  greatly  changed.     The  warping  may  be  slight,  resulting 


Fig.  321.  Fig.  322. 

Fig.  321 . — Fault  passing  into  a  mcjnoclinal  fold. 
Fig.  .322.— A  branching  fault.     (Powell,  U.  S.  Oeol.  Sur\'.) 

in  slijrht  archinfr  (Fip.  317).  or  it  may  be  so  great  that  the  arches 
become  close  folds  iFijr.  3 IS). 

Warping  and  folding  give  ri.se  to  great  topographic  features; 
but  in  most  moimtains  of  foMcnl  rock,  the  present  topography  is 
the  result  of  erosion  rather  than  of   the  original  folding.      The 
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structure  of  the  rock  resulting  from  the  folding  has,  in  many  cases, 
determined  or  greatly  influenced  the  topography  which  has  resulted 
from  erosion  (Fig.  320). 

Faulting.  At  many  times  and  in  many  places  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  have  sunk  or  risen  along  a  deep  crack,  or  plane  of 
fracture,  as  shown  by  Figs.  321  and  322.  The  slipping  along  such 
a  plane  of  fracture  is  a  fauU,    One  type  of  fault  is  shown  in  Fig.  323, 
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Fig.  324. 
The  overhanging  side  (to  the  left)  has  sunk; 


Fig.  323. 
Fig.  323. — A  normal  fault. 

a  h  zz  fault-scarp. 
Fig.  324. — A  thrust  fault.      The  dotted  lines  at  the  left  show  the  portion 

which  has  been  removed  by  erosion.    The  present  surface  is  shown  by 

the  line  to  the  left  of  a. 


where  the  overhanging  side  (at  the  left)  has  sunk.  Such  a  fault  is 
called  a  normal  fauU,  because  it  is  the  commoner  t>3)e.  In  the  other 
type  (Fig.  324),  the  opposite  side  has  sunk  relatively.     This  sort  of 


Fig.  325. — Diagram  showing  relations  of  faults  and  folds. 

fault  is  called  a  thrust  fault,  because  it  shows  that  it  was  made 
under  pressure  (thrust)  from  the  sides. 

Faults  of  both  types  are  common;  but  thrust  (or  reversed)  faults 
are  common  only  in  regions  where  the  rocks  have  been  folded.    Fig. 
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325  suggests  a  common  relation  between  a  thrust  fault  and  a  fold. 
A  fold  which  is  not  faulted  sometimes  passes  into  a  thrust  fault,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  325. 

Cliffs  due  to  faulting  are  called  fault-scarps  (a  5,  Fig.  323).  Fault- 
scarps,  like  other  steep  slopes,  are  in  time  destroyed  by  erosion. 
Some  faults,  however,  were  so  recent  that  their  scarps  are  still 


Fig.  326. — A  type  of  mountain  structure  seen  in  the  ranges  of  the  Great 
Basin.     Length  of  the  section,  120  miles.     (Gilbert.) 

distinct,  as  in  the  plateau  and  basin  regions  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Many  of  the  more  striking  topographic  features  of  that  re^on, 
including  numerous  mountain  ranges,  are  the  result  of  such  move- 


Fig.  327. — Section  across  the  Voeges  and  Black  Forest  mountains.      (Penck. 
From  Geikie's  Earth  Sculpture,  by  permission  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

ments.    The  bold  fronts  of  some  of  these  mountains  are  fault-scarps 
(Fig.  326). 

There  is  sometimes  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  movement 
along  a  fault  plane.  This  was  the  case  in  the  fault  which  caused 
the  earthquake  of  California,  in  the  spring  of  1906. 

Earthquakes 
Definition.  Earthquakes  are  tremblings  or  quakings  of  the 
earth's  surface,  due  to  causes  with  which  man  has  nothing  to  do. 
The  passing  of  a  railway-train  causes  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
vibrate,  and  this  vibration  is  often  felt  in  buildings  near  the  track. 
In  this  case  the  cause  is  readily  understood,  and  the  shaking  is  not 
called  an  earthquake;  but  an  equal  amount  of  quaking,  due  to 
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happenings  beneath  the  surface  not  caused  by  man,  would  be  called 
an  earthquake,  especially  if  felt  over  a  wide  area. 


Fig.  328. — A  topographic  map  showing  a  steep  mountain  slope  between 
Clark  and  AicKesick  Peak,  which  is  a  fault-scarp.  Scale  ab^ut  4  miles 
to  the  inch.     (Honey  I^ke.  Cal.  Sheet.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.) 
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Strength  and  destructiyeness.  Earthquakes  van'  much  in 
strength.  Some  are  so  gentle  that  they  are  barely  felt, while  others 
are  so  violent  that  buildings  are  overthrown,  crevjisses  opened  in 
the  surface  of  the  land,  and  masses  of  rock  looseneil  from  cliflfs. 

Besides  (juakings  which  are  felt,  there  are  many  earth  tremors 
so  slight  that  they  are  known  only  by  means  of  delicate  instruments 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  recording  all  vibrations  of  the  surface,  no 
matter  how  slight.    The  number  of  tremors  too  slight  to  be  noticed 


Fip.  329. — Orcat  sea-wave  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon.      (Sicl>crg.) 

is  far  greater  than  tiie  nuinl)er  of  eartlKjuakos  stnmg  enough  to  be 
felt. 

Although  violent  earth([uakes  are  sometimes  very  destructive 
to  buildings  and  to  \\U\  the  actual  moveniont  of  the  land  surface 
is  usually  very  little.  It  is  commonly  nieasure<l  in  millimeters  (a 
millimeter  is  :d»out  ^,  of  an  inch)  rather  than  in  inches  or  feet. 
J^orlli's  on  tlu'  surface  often  move  niurh  more  than  the  ground  does. 
The  Halation  l>ctw(»en  the  two  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  blow 
oil  the  floor  ni:iy  tmusc  a  l»all  which  rest<  upon  it  to  bound  up  inches 
or  even  feet,  tlmugh  the  fl(»or  itself  moves  but  a  small  fraction  of 
an  inch. 
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While  violent  earthquakes  are  among  the  most  terrible  of  nat- 
ural phenomena,  so  far  as  human  affairs  are  concerned,  those  of 
historic  times,  at  least,  have  left  few  important  marks  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Their  destructiveness  to  human  life  comes  largely 
from  the  fall  of  buildings,  and  from  the  **  great  sea  waves  "  (Fig.  329) 
caused  by  the  earthquakes.  The  great  destruction  of  life  by  earth- 
quakes often  results  from  the  advance  of  these  waves  upon  a  low 


Fig.  330.— Fault  in  Japan,  1891.      (Koto.) 


coast  which  is  densely  populated.  In  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of 
1755  a  wave  60  feet  high  swept  up  on  the  shore  and  destroyed 
some  60,000  human  lives.  Vessels  in  harbors  have  been  swept  in 
by  waves  and  left  high  and  dry  above  the  water-level. 

Examples.  Some  of  the  principal  features  of  earthquakes  may 
be  brought  out  by  the  study  of  a  few  striking  examples. 

On  October  28, 1891,  an  earthquake  on  Nippon,  the  main  island 
of  Japan,  opened  a  fissure  traceable  for  over  40  miles.    The  ground 
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on  one  side  of  this  fissure  sank  2  to  20  feet  (a  fault)  below  that  on 
the  other.  At  the  same  time  the  east  wall  of  the  fissure  was  pushed 


Fig.  331 .  -(  Imrt  showing  the  two  centers  from  which  the  earth  waves  in  the 
Charleston  earthquake  spread.  The  ciir\'ed  lines  connect  points  where 
the  quaking  was  e<iually  strong.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Sur\'.) 

about  13  feet  northward  (Fip:.  330).  During  this  earthquake  over 
7,0(X)  people  were  killed,  17,000  injured,  and  some  20,000  buildings 
were  destroyed. 
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On  the  evening  of  August  31, 1886,  the  city  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  was  disturbed  by  an  earthquake  which  was  felt  over  much 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Strange  noises  and  slight 
tremblings  of  the  earth  had  been  noted  for  several  days  previous  to 
the  destructive  quaking,  but  they  excited  no  great  alarm.  About 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  fateful  day,  a  low  rumbling  sound 
was  heard,  which  rapidly  deepened  into  an  awful  roar.  The  slight 
trembling  of  the  ground  increased  until  it  became  destructively 
violent.  The  motion  then  subsided  slightly,  but  increased  again, 
and  then  died  away.  The  violent  disturbance  lasted  70  seconds. 
A  second  shock,  almost  as  severe  as  the  first,  occurred  eight  min- 
utes later.  Six  or  seven  other  less  severe  shocks  were  felt  before 
morning,  and  slight  tremors  were  felt  at  intervals  imtil  the  following 
April.  During  the  shocks,  buildings  swayed,  chimneys  were  thrown 
down,  walls  were  cracked,  houses  moved  from  their  foundations, 
railroad-tracks  displaced  and  the  rails  bent,  and  trees  disturbed  in 
the  ground.  Numerous  fissures  were  formed  in  the  earth,  and  from 
some  of  them  streams  of  water,  mud,  and  sand  were  forced  out. 
Hardly  a  large  building  in  the  city  but  was  damaged,  and  27  per- 
sons were  killed,  chiefly  by  falling  masonry.  The  people  fled  in 
terror  from  their  homes,  and  for  several  days  and  nights  a  large 
part  of  the  population  camped  in  the  public  parks. 

Outside  the  vicinity  of  Charleston  the  earthquake  shock  was 
less  violent,  but  the  quaking  was  felt  over  an  area  of  between 
2,000,000  and  3,000,000  square  miles.  It  was  felt  earliest  near 
Charleston,  and  later  at  increasing  distances  from  the  city.  There 
were  two  centers  of  disturbance  (Fig.  331),  and  the  earthquake  spread 
like  a  wave  from  them  at  the  rate  of  about  150  miles  per  minute. 

In  1822  and  again  in  1835  the  coast  of  Chile  was  shaken  by 
earthquakes  for  1,200  miles.  In  both  years  the  shocks  continued 
for  several  months.  When  they  were  over,  it  was  found  that  the 
coast  lands  had  been  elevated  2  to  4  feet  .*  In  1835  a  volcano 
broke  out  beneath  the  sea  (San  Fernandez  Island)  at  the  time  of 
the  earthquake  shocks  on  the  coast,  and  many  of  the  Andean 
volcanoes  were  active. 

*This  statement  has  been  disputed,  and  the  records  which  bear  on  the 
point  seem  to  be  imperfect. 
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In  1S19  a  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus  River  experienced  a 
series  of  shocks  lasting  four  days.      During  the  earthquake  an 


Fig  332.— A  ^^Teck  caused  l>y  the  Charleston  earthqiiake.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Sun-.) 


Tiir.   333.  -Tin-   iK'iKiiiiK   of  railwav  tra<k   in    In<lia:   eariliqiiake  of    IS97. 

M  Hdhani.- 


aroa  ><mio  2,000  si[uaro  miles  in  ex t put  sunk  so  ms  to  he  covered  by 
the  .-jea.  while  a  neiLriiborinj:  helt,  .")()  niile:>  loiiir  an<l  16  miles  wide. 
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rose  about  10  feet.  The  earthquake  of  Kangra,  in  the  same  country, 
April,  1905,  affected  an  area  of  1,625,000  square  miles,  and  killed 
about  20,000  people.    In  this  case  the  vibrations  spread  from  two 


Fig.  334. — Sketch-map  of  the  coast  of  California,  showing  the  course  of  the 
great  fault  along  which  movement  took  place  during  the  earthquake  of 
1906. 


centers,  and  traveled  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  per  second. 
The  same  region  had  been  shaken  in  1897. 

A  series  of  earthquake  shocks,  lasting  from  1811  to  1813,  afifected 
the  Mississippi  Valley  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.     Many 
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fissures  were  formed  in  the  deposits  of  the  flood  plain  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  some  of  them  remained  open  for  years.  Parts  of  the 
flood  plain  sank,  and  the  sunken  portions  gave  rise  to  marshes  and 
lakes,  some  of  which  still  remain,  with  the  trunks  of  the  drowned 
trees  still  rising  above  the  water.  The  Orleans,  the  first  st€amboat 
built  west  of  the  Appalachians,  narrowly  escaped  destruction  at 
New  Madrid. 

At  about  the  same  time,  1812,  nearly  10,000  persons  were  killed 
in  a  violent  earthquake  which  destroyed  Caracas,  Venezuela. 


Fig.  335. — An  "earth  flow,"  or  lamlslide.  which  occurretl  during;  the  Califor- 
nia earthquake,  several  miles  west  of  the  fault  line,  east  of  Half  Moon 
Bay.     (Dudley.) 

Earthfjuakes  have  been  most  destructive  in  southern  Italy. 
Some  20,000  lives  were  lost  in  16SS,  43.000  more  in  1693,  and  32,000 
more  in  17S3. —  in  all  about  100,000  in  a  single  century. 

On  April  18.  1906,  there  was  a  der^tructive  earthquake  on  the 
coa.st  of  California,  in  and  about  San  Francisco.  Many  buildings 
were  injure<l  by  the  earthquake,  and  some  practically  destroyed, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  burned  by  the  fire  which  followed. 
The  quaking  had  injured  tlie  water-works  of  the  city,  so  that  water 
was  not  available  for  fighting  the  flames.    This  earthquake,  the 
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most  disastrous  in  North  America  in  historic  times,  was  cAU<evl  by 
a  horizontal  fault  of  eight  to  twenty  or  more  feet.    The  line  of  the 


Fig.  336. —  Deformed  railway.  Seventh  and  Mission  Stnvts.  San  Fnmoisiv. 
(v.  S.  Geol.  Sun-.) 


Fig.  :vS7.  Fi>:.  :i;?s. 

Fig.  337.- -Tho  Apassiz  statue.  Loland  Stanford  rnivorsiiv,  altrr  tin*  rartli- 

quake  of  April.  lOlKi.     (Hranner.) 
Fig.  33S.  -Tlie  Library.   Loland  Stanford  rnivorsiiv.  after  tin*  i'arllu|Uakt» 

of  April,  1900.     (Branncr.) 

fault  was  traced  some  300  miles  on  land  (Fi*::.  .'^I^H.     1mj:;s.  iW')- 
33S  show  some  of  the  results  of  this  earth<iuake. 
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Earthquakes  starting  beneath  the  sea.  Earthquakes  some- 
times seem  to  start  beneath  the  sea,  and  to  spread  thence  to  the 
land.  The  record  of  the  changes  which  take  place  beneath  the 
sea  during  an  earthquake  is  rarely  distinct,  but  in  a  few  cases  some 
facts  are  known  about  them.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  earthquakes  about  the  coast  of  Greece,  for 
m  a  number  of  cases  cables  have  been  broken,  and  soundmgs 
taken  when  they  were  mended  gave  some  idea  of  what  had  happened. 
In  one  case,  the  soundings  from  the  bow  and  the  stem  of  the  vessel 
which  repaired  the  cable  showed  differences  of  more  than  1,500 
feet  in  the  depth  of  the  water,  where  the  bottom  had  been  nearly 
level  when  the  cable  uxis  laid. 

Frequency.  Earthquakes  are  ver>'  common,  though  fortunately 
those  which  are  violent  enough  to  be  destructive  are  rare.  From 
1889  to  1899,  an  average  of  36  per  year  were  recorded  in  California 
alone,  but  most  of  them  were  so  slight  as  to  do  no  damage.  In 
Japan,  earthquakes  have  been  recorded  at  the  rate  of  several  a  day 
for  many  years,  but  many  of  them  are  very  slight,  and  only  a  few 
violent  enough  to  be  destructive. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  its  surroundings  were  under  care- 
ful observation  with  reference  to  earthquakes  for  a  few  years, 
because  the  frecjuency  and  violence  of  earthquakes  have  a  bearing 
on  the  site  which  should  be  chosen  for  the  canal  which  is  to  join 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  In  40  months,  between  January,  1901, 
and  April,  1904,  169  earthquakes  were  recorded  at  San  Jos^,  near 
the  eastern  end  of  the  proposed  Nicarauguan  route.  Of  these, 
43  were  mere  tremors,  91  slight  shocks,  and  35  strong  shocks.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  6  tremors  and  4  slight  shocks  were  recorded  at 
Panama,  near  the  site  of  the  route  along  which  the  canal  is  being  dug. 

In  view  of  what  is  now  known  of  earthquakes  and  other  slight 
tremors,  it  has  ])een  said  that  some  part  of  the  eartKs  surface  is 
proJxibli/  shaking  ail  the  time,  though  shocks  sufficiently  violent  to 
be  destructive  to  life  are  few. 

Distribution.  Earthcjuakes  are  perhaps  most  common  in 
volcanic  regions,  though  not  confined  to  them.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  sucli  earthquakes  are  caused  by  volcanoes,  since  many  of 
them  do  not  occur  at  the  time  of  volcanic  eruptions. 


Many  great  earthquakes  have  been  near  the  edge  of  the  eonti- 
nental  platfonns.  Mountain  regions  in  general  seem  to  be  more 
subject  to  earthquakes  than  plains,  tbotigh  earthquakes  originate 
ing  in  mountain  regions  sometimes  spread  to  plains.    Earthquakes, 


Fig.  339^ — Map  showing   in  black  tlie  prmcipaJ  earthquake  regions  of  the 
Old  World.     (Montessus  de  Ballore.) 

on  the  other  hand,  are  not  confined  to  mountain  regions.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Charleston  earthquake,  they  sometimes  originate 
beneath  plains. 

Catises  of  earthquakes.  Earthquakes  are  probably  due  to  vari- 
ous causes.  Small  ones  are  perhaps  sometimes  due  to  the  falling 
in  of  the  roofs  of  underground  caves.    If  the  roof  of  Mammoth  Cave, 
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for  example,  were  to  fall  in^  there  would  be  a  sKght  earthquake  m 

the  vicinity.  Earthquakes  accompany  violent  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  in  these  cases  the  explosions  which  cause  the  eruption  are 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  earthquakes.    Great  landslides  and 
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Fig.  340* — Map  Abowing  the  principal  earthquake  repons  of  the  New  World. 

<MoDtes8US  de  Ballore.) 

avalanches  may  cause  slight  earthquakes,  and  it  is  probable  that 
slumping  on  the  slopes  of  deltas  and  on  the  outer  faces  of  tho] 
continental  shelves  produces  similar  results. 

Many  great  earthquakes  are  connected  with  other  fonoa  of 
crustal  movement*  As  already  noted,  tissuies  are  soinetim^  opened 
in  the  surface  of  the  land  during  an  earthquake.     This  is  best 
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seen  where  there  is  little  or  no  soil,  and  where  the  solid  rock 
lies  close  to  the  surface.  There  is  a  great  crack  of  this  sort  in 
Arizona  (Fig.  341),  and  similar  fissures  have  been  formed  in  New 
Zealand,  Japan,  and  elsewhere  during  earthquakes.  It  is  not 
always  clear  whether  the  fissure  should  be  looked  on  as  the  cause 
or  the  result  of  the  earthquake.  In  some  cases  (p.  289)  it  is  found 
that  one  side  of  such  a  fissure  is  higher  than  the  other,  indicating 
that  the  rock  on  one  side  was  raised  or  that  of  the  other  sunk,  or 
both;  in  other  words,  that  the  strata  have  been  faulted.  Faulting 
is  probably  the  cause  of  the  great  earthquakes.    The  slipping  of  one 


Fig.  341. — Fissure  produced  by  earthquake.    Arizona. 

great  body  of   rock  past  another  would  cause  vibrations  which 
would  spread  far  from  the  center  of  disturbance. 

Again,  great  thicknesses  of  rock  strata  are  sometimes  found 
folded  and  crumpled.  The  process  of  mountain  folding  has  never 
been  seen,  and  it  is  probably  much  too  slow  to  be  seen  from  day  to 
day,  or  from  year  to  year.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  beds 
now  folded  so  as  to  stand  on  edge  were  once  horizontal  or  nearly 
so.  No  series  of  horizontal  beds  can  be  folded,  as  many  beds  have 
been,  without  more  or  less  slipping  of  layer  on  layer.  The  amount 
of  slipping  at  any  one  time  may  be  slight,  but  it  must  be  real. 
This,  too,  is  probably  a  cause  of  earthquakes,  and  of  earth-tremors 
which  are  not  felt. 
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It  is  probable  that  most  earthquakes  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
but  one  expression  of  the  widespread  movements  to  which  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  subject,  movements  which  are  due  primarily 
to  the  continued  adjustment  of  the  outside  of  the  earth  to  a  shrink- 
ing interior.  In  general,  these  movements  are  too  slow  to  produce 
vibrations  which  we  can  feel;  but  they  are  sufficient  sometimes 
to  produce  great  earthquakes. 

Surface  changes  caused  by  earthquakes.  The  changes  in  the 
surface  of  the  land  made  by  earthquakes  are  numerous  if  not  im- 
portant. Besides  the  cracks  and  fissures,  and  the  risings  and 
sinkings  of  surface,  which  have  been  noted,  drainage  is  often  dis- 
turbed. This  is  partly  because  of  the  cracks  and  fissures  which  are 
opened,  and  partly  for  other  reasons.  If  a  fissure  is  opened  across 
the  course  of  a  stream,  the  stream  will  plunge  into  it.  Springs  are 
often  disturbed,  old  ones  ceasing  to  flow  and  new  ones  appearing. 
This  is  probably  because  the  earthquake  movement  has  broken  the 
rock  beneath  the  surface,  and  so  changed  the  course  of  the  ground- 
water circulation.  Temporary  spouting  springs  are  sometimes 
formed,  water  l.)eing  forced  up  violently  through  them.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  Charleston  earthquake.  Earthquakes  sometimes 
cause  landslides,  and  if  the  material  from  a  mountain-side  slides 
down,  it  may  dam  the  valley  below  so  as  to  disturb  its  drainage. 

From  fissures  and  from  lesser  vents  noxious  gases  sometimes 
issue. 

Earthquake  waves  have  a  singularly  destructive  effect  upon 
animals  which  live  in  the  water.  In  many  cases  animals  of  rivers, 
bays,  and  even  of  the  ocean  have  been  killed  in  extraordinary 
numbers  during  an  earthquake. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM 

The  earth  is  a  great  magnet,  and,  like  the  small  magnets  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  has  two  poles.  One  of  these  poles  is  called 
the  North  Magnetic  Pole,  and  the  other  ih^  Scyuih  Magnetic  Pole. 
One  end  of  the  compass  needle  points  toward  one  of  these  poles, 
and  the  other  toward  the  other.  If  we  were  to  follow  the  directions 
pointed  by  the  compass  needle,  we  would  be  led  to  the  North 
Magnetic  Pole  in  the  one  case,  and  to  the  South  Magnetic  Pole  in 
the  other.  The  magnetic  meridians  (Fig.  342)  connect  the  magnetic 
poles.  No  one  has  ever  reached  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  unless 
it  be  Captain  Amundsen  in  his  expedition  which  ended  in  1906. 
He  reports  that  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  is  not  a  point  which 
can  be  definitely  located  at  the  surface.  Its  position,  calculated 
from  the  directions  in  which  the  compass  needle  dips  at  various 
stations  in  the  vicinity,  is  in  latitude  somewhat  above  70°  N.  and 
in  longitude  between  97**  and  98°  W.  The  South  Magnetic  Pole 
was  reached  by  members  of  the  Shackleton  expedition  (Professor 
David  in  charge)  in  January,  1909,  and  is  in  latitude  72°  25'  S., 
longitude  155°  16'  E.,  where  the  surface  has  an  elevation  of  more 
than  7000  feet. 

The  magnetic  poles  are  therefore  far  from  the  geographic  poles, 
and  they  are  not  exactly  opposite  each  other.  Their  positions 
appear  to  shift  a  little  from  year  to  year,  but  the  change  is  not 
known  to  be  great.  The  North  Magnetic  Pole  is  thought  to  have 
shifted  its  position  some  50  or  60  miles  in  as  many  years,  following 
1830. 

Since  one  end  of  the  magnetic  needle  points  to  the  North 
Magnetic  Pole,  it  follows  that  the  compass  does  not  indicate  true 
north  and  south  in  many  places.    At  points  north  of  the  North 
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Magnetic  Pole,  the  "north"  end  of  the  needle  points  in  a  southerly 
direction.  At  points  to  the  east  of  the  same  pole,  it  points  west- 
ward, and  at  points  west,  eastward.  The  departure  of  the  needle 
from  the  true  north  and  south  is  magnetic  declination.  A  line  con- 
necting places  of  no  declination  is  an  agonic  line,  and  lines  connect- 
ing places  of  equal  declination  are  isogonic  lines. 

Fig.  343  shows  an  agonic  line  in  the  United  States  running 
from  Lake  Superior  to  South  Carolina.     On  this  line  the  magnetic 


Fig.  343. — ^Lines  of  equal  magnetic  declination  for  the  United  States,  1902. 
The  hea\'y  line  is  an  agonic  line,  or  line  of  no  declination.  (U.  S.  C.  and 
G.  Surv.) 

needle  points  due  north  and  south.  At  all  places  east  of  this 
Une  the  needle  points  west  of  true  north,  and  such  places  have 
tuest  declination.  All  places  west  of  this  agonic  line  have  east 
declination.  In  general,  declination  increases  with  increasing 
distance  from  the  agonic  line.  At  New  York  City  the  declination 
is  about  10*^  W.,  and  in  Maine  it  is  more  than  20*^  W.  at  a  maximum. 
At  Chicago  the  declination  is  about  3®  E.,  at  Denver  about  13®  E., 
at  San  Francisco  about  16®  E.,  and  in  the  State  of  Washington 
more  than  20®  E.  (Fig.  343). 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  magnetic  declina- 
tion of  a  region,  if  the  compass  is  to  be  used  there  for  determininfir 
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directions  accurately.  The  declination  being  known,  the  compass  is 
of  great  value  to  travelers  through  forests  and  other  tracts  which 
have  no  roads  or  trails.  By  its  help  directions  may  be  known 
accurately.  The  compass,  too,  is  of  the  greatest  help  on  the  sea, 
where  vessels  are  guided  by  it. 

The  declination  at  a  given  place  does  not  remain  quite  constant. 
The  decUnation  at  Chicago,  for  example,  has  shifted  more  than  V 
since  1820. 


PART  n 
EARTH  RELATIONS 

CHAPTER  X 
FORM,  MOTIONS,  LATITUDE,  AND  LONGITUDE 

Form.  The  form  of  the  earth  is  very  much  like  that  of  a 
sphere,  but  since  it  is  not  exactly  a  sphere,  it  is  called  a  spheroid. 
The  form  has  been  determined  in  various  ways:  (1)  Ships  have 
sailed  quite  around  it.  This  proves  that  it  is  ever)rwhere  bounded 
by  curved  surfaces,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  it  is  a  sphere  or  even 
a  spheroid,  for  it  would  still  be  possible  to  sail  around  it  if  it  had 
the  shape  of  an  egg.  (2)  When  a  vessel  goes  to  sea,  its  lower  part 
disappears  first,  and  when  a  vessel  approaches  land,  its  highest  part 
is  seen  first  from  the  land.  By  people  on  the  vessel,  the  highest 
lands  are  seen  first,  and  the  low  cnes  later;  and  the  spires  and 
chimneys  of  houses  appear  before  the  roofs,  and  the  roofs  before  the 
lower  parts.  Like  (1)  above,  these  facts  show  only  that  the  earth 
has  a  curved  surface.  But  from  whatever  port  vessels  start,  and  in 
whatever  direction  they  sail,  objects  on  land  disappear  at  about 
the  same  rate.  This  means  that  the  curvature  is  nearly  the  same  in 
all  directions,  A  body  whose  curvature  is  the  same  in  all  direc- 
tions is  a  sphere,  and  a  body  whose  curvature  is  nearly  the  same 
in  all  directions  is  nearly  a  sphere.  This  is  the  condition  of  the 
earth.  (3)  Again,  the  earth  sometimes  gets  directly  between  the 
sun  and  the  moon.  It  then  casts  a  shadow  on  the  moon,  making 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  this  shadow  always  appears  to  be  cir- 
cular. In  these  and  other  ways  it  is  known  that  the  form  of  the 
earth  does  not  depart  greatly  from  that  of  a  sphere. 

Size.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  nearly  25,000  miles, 
and  its  diameter  nearly  8,000  ^DpJ4es.    Since  the  earth  is  not  a 
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perfect  sphere,  its  various  diameters  and  circumferences  are  not  ex- 
actly equal.  Its  longest  diameter  is  7,926.5  miles,  and  its  shortest 
nearly  27  miles  less  (7,899.7  miles).  The  shortest  circumference 
is  about  42  miles  shorter  than  the  longest. 

The  area  of  the  earth's  surface  is  nearly  197,000,000  square 
miles,  and  its  volume,  exclusive  of  the  atmosphere,  about  260,- 
000,000,000  cubic  miles.  The  earth  is  between  five  and  six  times 
as  hea\'y  as  an  equal  volume  of  water  would  be. 

Motions 

The  earth  has  two  principal  motions:  (1)  it  rotates  on  its  short- 
est diameter,  which  is  called  its  axisy  and  (2)  it  revolves  around  the 
sun.  The  axis  is  an  imaginary-  line,  and  its  ends  are  the  poUs. 
The  circumference  midway  between  the  poles  is  the  equator. 

Rotation.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  is  shown  by  a  simple  ex- 
periment. If  a  body  is  dropped  from  a  high  tower,  it  does  not  fall 
to  a  point  immediately  beneath  that  from  which  it  started.  In- 
stead, it  always  falls  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  point  from  which  it 
started.  This  is  explained  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  If  the 
earth  rotates,  any  point  must  move  faster  than  any  other  point 
which  is  nearer  its  axis,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  point  on  the 
rim  of  a  wheel  moves  faster  than  a  point 

t  between  the  rim  and  the  hub.  If  the  earth 
is  rotating,  the  top  of  a  tower  must  be  mo\nng 
forward  faster  than  its  bottom,  and  the  body 
which  falls  from  the  top  must  start  with  a 
forward  velocity  greater  than  the  forward 
velocity  of  the  base  of  the  tower.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  falling  body  must 
move  forward  nlative  to  the  base  of  the  tower. 

^.     „,,     * .  If  the  earth  rotates  to  the  east,  the  body  will 

Fig.  345.-Figure  to      ....  ^  '  ^ 

illus>trate  tlie etYei-t      ii"l  to  the  east. 

*'*   rt'taiion  on  a  Fig.  345  illustrates  the  principle  involved. 

I)Iained?n  u*xt.^^       Let  -I  /?  =  the  earth's  radius,  and  m  a  point 

on  a  tower  (height  greatly  exaggerated)  above 

the   earth's    surface.      Suppose   the    mass    m   is   dropped    from 

the  top.     If  the  earth  were  not  rotating,  it  would  fall  str^ght 
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down,  and  would  strike  the  surface  at  B.  Suppose,  however,  the 
earth  is  rotating  at  such  a  rate  that  B  A  turns  to  B'A  while  m  is 
falling  to  the  surface.  If  it  were  not  for  the  attraction  of  the  earth, 
m  would  go  in  a  straight  line  to  m'  The  attraction  of  the  earth 
is  at  right  angles  to  this  line  (rnm').  It  does  not  change  the  amount 
of  motion  of  m  toward  m',  but  it  gives  it  another  motion  toward 
the  earth.  The  result  is  that  it  describes  the  curved  line  m  R,  and 
strikes  the  earth  at  fl,  a  little  beyond  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular 
m'B'}  If  the  earth  rotated  to  the  west,  the  body  would  fall  the 
other  way.  Since  the  body  always  falls  to  the  east,  and  since  noth- 
ing but  the  rotation  of  the  earth  to  the  east  will  explain  this  fact, 
it  is  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  earth  rotates  in  that  direction. 

Other  experiments  also  prove  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  but 
they  are  not  so  simple  as  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  will  not  be 
described  here. 

The  form  of  the  earth  is  consistent  with  its  rotation,  but  can 
hardly  be  said  to  prove  it.  Any  rotating  body  which  is  not  per- 
fectly rigid  would  be  flattened  at  its  poles,  and  bulged  at  its 
equator.  The  amount  of  flattening  would  depend  on  (1)  the  rate 
of  rotation  and  (2)  the  rigidity  of  the  body.  The  faster  the  rota- 
tion and  the  less  rigid  the  body,  the  greater  the  flattening. 

The  rate  at  which  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  moves,  as 
a  result  of  rotation,  varies  greatly.  Points  on  the  equator  move 
fastest,  because  they  have  farthest  to  go  in  the  time  of  one  com- 
plete rotation.  At  the  equator,  where  the  circumference  is  nearly 
25,000  miles,  a  point  moves  nearly  25,000  miles  a  day,  as  a  result 
of  rotation.  Half-way  between  the  equator  and  either  pole,  the 
rate  is  about  17,600  miles  per  day,  while  at  the  poles  the  rate  is 
zero. 

Effect  of  rotation.  Rotation  gives  us  day  and  night,  for  one 
side  of  the  earth  and  then  the  other  is  turned  toward  the  sun  dur- 
ing each  rotation.  The  time  of  rotation,  24  hours,  determines  the 
length  of  a  day  (day  and  night). 

Revolution.  No  simple  experiment  proves  that  the  earth 
revolves  about  the  sun,  but  the  fact  of  revolution  is  known 
in  various  ways.  The  length  of  time  which  it  takes  the  earth  to 
*  Moulton's  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  pp.  148, 149. 
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make  its  circuit  about  the  sun  fixes  the  length  of  the  year,  and  is  a 
little  more  than  365  days. 

The  path  of  the  earth  around  the  sim  is  its  orbit.    The  orbit  of 
the  earth  is  not  a  circle,  but  a  curve  called  an  ellipse  (Fig.  346),  and 
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Fig.  346. — ^The  orbit  of  the  earth  is  an  ellipse,  with  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci. 

the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  varies  from  time  to  time. 
When  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun,  the  distance  between  them  is 
about  3,000,000  miles  less  than  when  they  are  farthest  apart.    The 


Fig.  347. — Diagram  showing  the  rK>sition  of  the  earth  with  reference  to  the 
hiun  at  the  ^Utiros  and  e<iuino\es. 

eiirth  is  nearest  (about  01,500,000  miles)  the  sun  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  of  the  northem  hemisphere  (about  Januarj'  1st), 
and  farthest  (about  94,500,000  miles)  from  it  early  in  the  summer. 
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The  motion  of  the  earth  through  space  during  its  revolution 
about  the  sun  is  at  the  rate  of  about  600,000,000  miles  a  year.  This 
means  that  the  earth  travels  about  1,600,000  miles  daily,  66,666 
miles  hourly,  or  more  than  1,100  miles  each  minute. 

The  earth's  axis  is  inclined  toward  the  plane  of  its  orbit  about 
23>^  degrees  (Fig.  347).  This  position  of  the  axis,  together  with 
the  motions  of  the  earth,  has  much  to  do  with  the  distribution  of 
the  heat  and  light  received  from  the  sun,  and  so  with  the  changes 
in  the  length  of  day  (daylight)  and  night  (darkness),  and  with  the 
seasons.  But  before  attempting  to  see  how  these  changes  are 
brought  about,  we  must  become  familiar  with  certain  terms  which 
are  to  be  used  in  the  discussion  of  these  changes. 

Latitude,  Longitude^  and  Time 

Latitude.  The  equator  has  been  defined  as  the  circle  about  the- 
earth  midway  between  the  poles.  Circles  parallel  to  the  equator 
are  parallels.  The  number  of  parallels  which  might  be  drawn  is 
very  large,  though  only  a  few  are  represented  on  maps.  The  length 
of  parallels  varies  greatly,  those  near  the  equator  being  longer, 
and  those  near  the  poles  shorter.  The  lines  that  pass  from  pole  to 
pole  on  the  earth's  surface  are  meridians.  All  meridians  come 
together  at  each  pole. 

A  few  meridians  and  parallels  are  shown  in  Fig.  348,  which 
shows  the  earth  in  two  positions.     The  left-hand  part  of  the 


Fig.  348. — Parallels  and  meridians. 

figure  shows  the  half  of  each  parallel  represented,  and  the  whole 
of  each  meridian.  The  right-hand  part  shows  the  relation  of  par* 
allels  to  the  North  Pole.    The  distance  between  the  equator  and 
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either  pole  is  divided  into  90  parts,  called  deffrees  (written  90*0- 
Each  degree  is  divided  into  60  parts,  called  minutes  (written 
eO').  Each  minute  is  divided  into  60  parts,  called  seconds 
(written  60")-  Distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator  may  there- 
fore be  determined  from  a  globe  or  map  by  means  of  parallels. 

Distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator  is  called  laJtUvde.  Ncfth 
latitude  is  north  of  the  equator,  and  south  latitude  is  south  of  it. 
The  degrees,  minutes,  etc.,  are  numbered  from  the  equator  toward 
the  poles.  The  latitude  of  the  equator  is  0®.  Latitude  1®  N.  is 
one  degree  north  of  the  equator,  and  latitude  90®  N.  is  at  the 
North  Pole.  Latitude  1°  S.  is  one  degree  south  of  the  equator, 
and  latitude  90°  S.  is  at  the  South  Pole.  If  the  latitude  of  a  place 
is  40°  40'  40"  X.,  its  distance  and  its  direction  from  the  equator 
are  accurately  known;  but  its  position  on  the  parallel  of  40°  40^  40" 
is  not  known,  for  that  parallel  runs  quite  around  the  earth. 

Longitude.  Position  on  a  parallel  is  indicated  by  means  of  the 
meridians.    The  number  of  possible  meridians  is  very  great,  but  as 

in  the  case  of  parallels,  only  a 
few  are  commonly  shown  on 
maps.  One  meridian,  that 
passing  through  Greenwich, 
England,  was  long  ago  chosen 
as  the  meridian  from  which  dis- 
tances east  and  west  are  to  be 
reckoned  (Fig.  349).  This 
meridian  is  the  meridian  of  0^, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the 
prime  meridian.  Distance  east 
or  west  of  this  meridian  is 
known  as  longitude.  Places 
east  of  longitude  0°  are  in  east 
longitude,  and  those  west  of  it 
are  in  icest  longitude.  East  and 
west  longitude  respectively 
are  regarded  as  extending 
that  is,   half-way  around  the 


North  Pole 


South  Pole 


Fip.  .340.— Dia^am  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  the 
ix)les.  the  equator,  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  and  the  meridian  of  180°. 


1S0°  from 
earth. 


the    meridian  of    0° 
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The  position  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface  may  be  fixed  ex- 
actly by  means  of  meridians  and  parallels.  If  a  place  is  in  longi- 
tude 30°  E.,  its  distance  east  of  the  meridian  0°  is  known.  If  at 
the  same  time  it  is  in  latitude  30°  N.,  it  must  be  on  the  parallel  of 
30°  N.  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  meridian  of  30°  E. 

Every  meridian  passes  through  each  pole.  It  might  seem, 
therefore,  that  each  pole  has  all  longitude.  But  longitude  is  dis- 
tance east  or  west  of  the  meridian  0°,  and  at  the  North  Pole  the 
only  direction  is  south,  while  at  the  South  Pole  the  only  direction 
is  north.  The  poles  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have  longitude, 
since  they  are  neither  east  nor  west  of  the  meridian  of  0°. 

Longitude  and  time.  There  is  a  definite  relation  between 
longitude  and  time.  Since  the  earth  turns  through  360°  in  24 
hours,  it  turns  15°  in  one  hour,  or  15'  of  longitude  in  one  minute 
of  time.  The  sun  therefore  rises  one  hour  earlier  at  a  place  in 
longitude  0°  than  in  a  place  in  the  same  latitude  in  longitude 
15°  W.,  and  one  hour  later  than  at  a  place  in  the  same  latitude 
in  longitude  15°  E.  Similarly,  noon  comes  an  hour  earlier  in 
longitude  0°  than  in  longitude  15°  W.,  and  an  hour  later  than  in 
longitude  15°  E.  All  places  on  a  given  meridian  have  noon  and 
midnight  at  the  same  time,  and  such  places  are  said  to  have  the 
same  tirtie;  but  places  on  different  meridians  have  different  times. 
St.  Louis  is  about  15°  farther  west  than  Philadelphia,  and  Denver 
is  about  15°  west  of  St.  Louis.  When  it  is  noon  at  Philadelphia 
it  is  about  eleven  o'clock  at  St.  Louis  and  ten  at  Denver.  When 
it  is  one  o'clock  at  Philadelphia  it  is  noon  at  St.  Louis  and  eleven 
o'clock  at  Denver,  and  when  it  is  noon  at  Denver  it  is  one  o'clock 
at  St.  Louis  and  two  at  Philadelphia. 

The  variations  of  time  with  changes  of  longitude  become  ap- 
parent when  long  journeys  are  made  either  east  or  west.  Thus 
a  watch  which  has  the  correct  time  in  New  York  has  not  the  cor- 
rect time  when  it  is  carried  to  Chicago.  To  avoid  the  diflSculties 
of  time-keeping  growing  out  of  travel,  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  have  adopted  a  system  of  standard  time.  Under  this  system 
the  country  is  divided  into  north-south  belts,  about  15°  wide 
(Fig.  350),  and  all  places  in  each  belt  use  the  same  time.  The 
railway  time  in  adjacent  belts  differs  by  one  hour.    By  this  system 
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the  clocks  and  watches  do  not  show  correct  local  time  except  on 
one  meridian  of  each  belt. 
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Lengths  of  Degrees 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  as  measured  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  is  the  -^  part  of  a  parallel.  Since  the  parallels  are 
very  much  shorter  near  the  poles  than  near  the  equator,  the  length 
of  a  degree  of  longitude  is  less  in  high  than  in  low  latitudes.  At 
the  poles,  where  the  length  of  the  parallel  becomes  zero,  the  length 
of  a  degree  of  longitude  also  becomes  zero.  At  the  equator  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  is  a  little 
more  than  69  (69.16)  miles. 

Degrees  of  latitude  are  measured  on 
meridians.  They  also  vary  in  length. 
The  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  is 
about  68%  miles  in  India,  while  in 
Sweden,  the  most  northerly  point  where 
it  has  been  measured,  it  is  693^  miles. 
All  measurements  which  have  been 
made  show  that  the  length  of  a  degree  of 
latitude,  measured  on  the  earth's  surface, 
increases  as  the  poles  are  approached. 
At  the  poles  it  is  calculated  that  it  must 
be  about  69^  miles.  In  the  United 
States,  the  average  length  is  about  69 
miles. 

The  increase  of  length  of  the  degree 
toward  the  poles  means  that  the  earth 
is  flattened  at  the  poles.  This  is  shown 
by  Fig.  351.  In  tbe  study  of  this  dia- 
gram it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
degree  is  ^^^  of  the  angular  distance 
about  a  point  (say  the  center  of  the 
earth),  and,  measured  on  a  circumference, 
it  is  the  ^J^  part  of  the  circumference 
described  about  the  point  from  which 
the  angle  is  measured.  Since  the  degree  is  longer  in  high  latitudes 
than  in  low,  it  means  that  the  arc  on  which  it  is  measured  is  the 
arc  of  a  larger  circle  than  that  on  which  the  degree  in  low  latitudes 


Fig.  351. — Figure  to  show 
that  the  longer  degrees  of 
latitude  toward  the  poles 
means  polar  flattening. 
The  curve  is  the  half  of 
a  spheroid,  more  oblate 
than  the  earth.  The  radi- 
ating lines  are  represented 
as  18°  apart;  that  is,  the 
distance  from  0°  to  18° 
is  ^A  of  the  circle  of 
which  an  arc  of  this  aver- 
age cur\'ature  is  a  part. 
Sunilarly  the  distance 
from  18°  to  36°  is  ^ 
of  the  circumference  of 
which  a  curve  of  this  aver- 
age curvature  is  an  are, 
and  so  on.  The  curve 
between  72°  and  90°  is 
much  longer  than  that 
between  0°  and  18°. 
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is  measured.  In  Fig.  351,  the  center  of  the  circumference  on  which 
a  high-latitude  degree  is  measured  is  not  the  same  as  the  center 
from  which  a  low-latitude  degree  is  measured. 

The  actual  measurement  of  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  is  a  difficult 
matter,  but  the  principle  of  the  measurement  is  easily  understood.  At  any 
given  p>oint  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  north  star  is  a  certain  number 
of  degrees  above  the  horizon.  When  the  observer,  starting  from  any  point, 
has  gone  northward  untU  this  star  app>ears  P  higher  above  the  horizon,  he 
has  gone  one  degree.  In  practice,  the  measurement  is  difficult,  for  the  degree 
is  to  be  measured  at  sea-level,  and  on  a  smooth  surface.  Since  the  land  is 
above  sea-level,  the  actual  measurement  must  be  corrected  for  ele\'ation 
above  sea-level,  and  for  uneveness  of  surface. 

Inclination  of  Axis  and  its  Effects 
The  sun's  rays  illuminate  one-half  of  the  earth  all  the  time. 
The  bonier  of  the  illuminated  half  is  called  the  circle  of  illumination 
(Fig.  352).     All  places  on  one  side  of  the  circle  of  illumination  have 


Fig.  352. — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  half  of  the  earth  is  lighted  by 
the  sun  at  any  one  tinio.     The  parallel  lines  at  the  right  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays.     The  nart  of  the  earth  not  shaded  is  lighted  by  the 
•     eun.     The  other  half  is  in  darkness.     The  line  between  the  illuminated 
half  and  the  lialf  which  is  not  illuminated  is  the  circle  of  illumination. 

day,  while  all  places  on  the  other  side  have  night.  If  the  axis 
about  which  the  earth  rotates  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in 
which  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun.  the  circle  of  illumination 
would  always  pass  through  the  poles.  Under  these  conditions^ 
half  of  the  eiiuator  and  half  of  every  parallel  of  latitude  would  be 
illuminated  all  the  time,  as  in  Fig.  352.     If  the  half  of  each  parallel 
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was  always  illuminated,  the  days  and  nights  would  be  equal  every- 
where, for  it  takes  just  as  long  for  a  place  at  A  (Fig.  352)  to  move 
to  B  (h^f  of  a  day)  as  for  it  to  move  from  Bio  A'  (half  of  a  night). 

Since  days  and  nights  are  not  equal  at  all  seasons  in  most  parts 
of  the  earth,  it  proves  that  the  axis  on  which  the  earth  rotates  is 
not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 

Again,  if  the  earth  rotated  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  the  sun  would  always  be  equally  high  at  any 
given  place  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  sun  is  much  higher  above 
the  horizon  at  noon  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The  same  is  true 
in  all  latitudes  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

This  variation  of  the  angle  at  which  the  sun's  rays  strike  the 
earth  at  a  given  time  and  place,  as  well  as  the  unequal  lengths  of 
days  and  nights  in  most  places,  is  the  result  of  the  inclination  of 
the  axis  on  which  the  earth  rotates  as  it  revolves  around  the  sun 
(Fig.  347).  The  position  of  the  axis  is  constant  throughout  the 
year.  The  effect  of  the  inclination  of  the  axis  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  347,  which  represents  the  earth  in  four  positions  in  its  orbit. 
In  the  position  marked  March  21st,  the  half  of  each  parallel  (the  half 
toward  the  reader)  is  illuminated.  At  this  time,  therefore,  days 
and  nights  are  equal  ever)rwhere.  In  the  position  marked  June 
21st,  more  than  half  (the  part  not  shaded)  of  every  parallel  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  illuminated,  and  there  the  days  are  more 
than  12  hours  long  and  the  nights  correspondingly  less.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  nights  are  longer  than  the  days.  In  the 
third  position,  September  22d,  the  days  and  nights  are  again  equal 
everywhere,  for  the  circle  of  illumination  divides  every  parallel 
into  two  equal  parts.  In  the  figure  the  lighted  part  is  away  from 
the  reader.  In  the  fourth  position,  December  22d,  more  than 
half  of  each  parallel  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  in  the  light,  and 
there  the  days  are  longer  than  the  nights,  while  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  nights  are  longer  than  the  days.  Twice  during 
the  year,  therefore,  on  March  21st  and  September  22d,  the  days 
and  nights  are  equal  even-where.  These  times  are  known  as  the 
equinoxes.  The  equinox  in  Ma^ch  is  the  vernal  equinox;  that  in 
September  is  the  autumnal  equinox. 
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When  the  earth  is  in  the  relation  to  the  sun  shown  in  the  por- 
tion marked  June  2l8t,  Fig.  347,  the  days  are  longest  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  the  sun  is  highest  in  the  heavens  at  noon,  and  its 
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Tig.  353. — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis 
on  the  length  of  day  and  night.  In  the  figure,  more  than  half  of  every 
parallel  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  illuminated.  The  days  in  tlie 
northern  hemisphere  are  therefore  more  than  twelve  hours  long,  since 
the  half  of  each  parallel  is  the  measure  of  180®  of  longitude,  and  180®  of 
longitude  corresponds  to  twelve  hours  of  time.  SimOarly  less  than  half 
of  every  parallel  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  illuminated,  and  the  da>-8 
are  therefore  less  than  twelve  hours  long. 


Fig.  354. — The  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  sun's  rays  at  a  time  six  months 
lattT  than  that  represented  in  Fig.  353.  The  conditions  of  day  and 
night  in  the  hemispneres  are  reversed. 

rays  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  farther  north 
(23^  27'-!-)  than  at  any  other  time.  This  is  the  summer  solstice 
(Fig.  353).     The  winter  solstice  occurs  six  months  later,  when  the 
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sun's  rays  strike  the  earth  vertically  23J^°  (nearly)  south  of  the 
equator  (Fig.  354),  and  when  the  days  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
are  longest  and  those  of  the  northern  shortest.  Figs.  353  and 
354  also  show  that  the  days  and  nights  are  always  equal  at  the  equor 
tar,  since  the  equator  is  always  bisected  by  the  circle  of  illumina- 
tion. Days  and  nights  are  not  always  equal  in  any  other  latitude, 
unless  at  the  poles,  where  there  is  one  day  of  six  months  and  one 
night  of  six  months. 

Apparent  motion  of  the  sun.    The  effect  of  the  inclination  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth  is  to  make  the  sun  appear  to  move  north  and 
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Fig.  355. — ^The  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  as  it  revolves  about  the  sun, 
makes  the  sun  appear  to  travel  north  and  south.  The  sun  is  vertical  at 
the  ec)uator  on  the  21st  of  March  (Sp),  then  appears  to  move  northward 
until  it  is  vertical  23^4**  north  of  the  equator  (S);  it  then  appears  to  move 
southward  until  it  is  vertical  again  at  the  equator  (A),  and  then  23H^ 
south  of  the  equator  (W) ;  it  then  appears  to  move  north  until  it  is  ver- 
tical at  the  equator.  These  changes  are  accomplished  in  the  course  of 
one  year. 

south  once  during  each  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sim.  The 
effect  on  the  earth  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  355.  That  is,  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  about  the  sim,  while  it  rotates  on  an  axis  inclined 
toward  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  makes  the  sun  appear  to  move  from 
a  place  where  his  rays  are  vertical  233^°  (nearly)  north  of  the 
equator  (direction  S,  Fig.  355),  to  a  place  where  they  are  vertical 
233^°  (nearly)  south  of  the  equator  (direction  W),  and  back  again, 
in  one  year.^    The  result,  so  far  as  the  earth  is  concerned,  is  as  if 

^  The  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  is  not  quite  constant.     Its  present 
inclination  (1907)  is  23**  27'  5''. 
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the  sun  moved  from  S,  which  corresponds  to  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice,  to  Spd'A,  which  corresponds  to  the  time  of  the  autumn 
equinox,  then  to  TT,  which  corresponds  to  the  time  of  the  winter 
solstice,  then  back  again  to  Sp<tAj  which  corresponds  to  the  spring 
equinox,  and  finally  to  S,  while  the  earth  is  making  one  circuit 
about  the  sun. 

When  the  sun  is  vertical  at  points  north  of  the  equator,  the 
days  are  longer  than  the  nights  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
the  sun's  rays  strike  the  surface  in  the  northern  hemisphere  more 
nearly  vertically  than  they  do  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  \Mien 
the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  equator,  days  and  nights  are  equal  ever>'- 
where,  and  when  the  sun  is  vertical  south  of  the  equator,  days  are 
longer  than  nights  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  the  suns  rays 
are  more  nearly  vertical  there  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  northernmost  parallel  where  the  sun's  rays  are  ever  vertical 
is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  corresponding  southernmost 
parallel  is  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  tropics  are  nearly  23J2** 
(23°  27'+)  from  the  equator,  lx?cause  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  in- 
clined by  that  amount  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  The  sun  is  vertical 
at  the  tropic  of  Cancer  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  at 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  The 
parallels  just  touched  by  the  circle  of  illumination  at  the  time  of 
the  solstices  are  the  polar  circles.  They  are  as  far  from  the  poles 
as  the  tropics  are  from  the  equator.  They  are  therefore  in  lati- 
tude about  66)^°.  The  one  in  north  latitude  is  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  the  one  in  south  latitude  is  the  Antarctic  circle. 

The  Solar  System  and  the  Stars 

The  solar  system  includes  the  sun  and  all  the  bodies  which 
revolve  about  it.  There  are  eight  planets,  of  which  the  earth  is 
one.  To  us,  all  the  planets  except  our  own  apjx^ar  as  stars,  but 
in  their  motions  they  l>ehave  difTerontly  from  the  other  stars. 
Named  in  the  order  of  their  distance  from  the  sun,  commencing 
with  the  nearest,  the  planets  are:  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Most  of  the  planets  have 
satellites   corresponding  to  our  moon. 

Besides  the  planets  and  their  satellites,  the  solar  S3rstem  in- 
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eludes  numerous  (more  than  400)  oMeroidSy  bodies  much  smaller 
than  the  planets,,  mtermediate  in  position  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  and  those  comets  which  revolve  about  the  sun.  These 
bodies  have  little  influence  on  the  earth,  and  nothing  further  need 
be  said  of  them  in  this  place. 

The  stars,  comets,  etc.  Beyond  the  solar  system  there  are 
thousands  of  stars,  each  of  which  may  be  compared  to  our  sun. 
We  do  not  know,  however,  that  they  have  planets  circling  about 
them.  There  are  also  some  comets  which  do  not  belong  to  our 
solar  system. 
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PART  m 
THE  ATMOSPHERE 

CHAPTER  XI 
GENERAL  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

Substantiality.  When  the  atmosphere  is  still  we  are  hardly 
conscious  of  its  existence,  but  many  f  amiUar  phenomena  show  that 
the  air  is  very  substantial.  Thus  wind,  which  is  only  air  in  motion, 
may  be  so  strong  that  trees  and  buildings  are  blown  down  by  it. 

The  substantiality  of  the  air  may  be  shown  in  another  way. 
If  the  air  is  pimiped  out  of  a  cylinder  whose  top  is  covered  by  a 
thin  piece  of  rubber,  the  rubber  cover  is  pressed  down  into  the 
cylinder.  The  force  which  presses  it  down  is  the  weight  of  the  air 
above.  This  experiment,  as  well  as  the  strong  wind,  shows  that 
the  air  is  something  real,  that  it  has  weight,  and  exerts  pressure. 
The  amount  of  its  pressure,  that  is,  its  weight,  may  be  measured. 
At  sea-level  it  is  nearly  15  pounds  (14.7)  on  every  square  inch  of 
surface. 

Relation  to  the  rest  of  the  earth.  The  atmosphere  is  often 
called  an  envelope  of  the  earth.  It  is,  however,  a  part  of  the  earth, 
for  it  goes  with  the  rest  of  the  earth  through  space,  and  it  is  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  earth  and  to  most  of  the  processes  in  operation  on 
the  earth's  surface.  It  helps  to  distribute  moisture,  and  it  makes 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  less  than  they  would  be  if  it  did  not 
exist.  Without  the  air,  therefore,  the  conditions  on  the  earth 
would  be  very  different  from  what  they  now  are. 

The  atmosphere  is  not  merely  an  envelope  of  the  rest  of  the 
earth,  for  it  goes  down  into  the  soil  and  rocks  as  far  as  there  are 
holes  and  cracks.  Its  constituents  are  dissolved  in  the  waters  of 
the  sea  also,  and  in  all  the  waters  of  the  land. 
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Density.  The  atmosphere  is  made  up  of  gases,  and  the  laws 
which  govern  the  distribution  of  gases  are  known.  From  these 
laws  it  is  known  that  the  air  must  be  densest  at  its  bottom  and 
less  dense  above.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  there  is  more 
air  in  a  cubic  foot  of  space  at  sea-level  than  in  a  cubic  foot  of  space 
at  higher  levels.  This  means  that  the  particles  of  which  the  air  is 
composeil  are  nearer  together  at  low  altitudes  than  at  high  alti- 
tudes. 

The  reason  why  air  is  denser  below  may  be  understood  readily. 
If  air  or  any  other  gas  is  put  under  pressure,  its  particles  are 
crowded  together,  and  it  is  made  denser.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
atmosphere  the  air  is  pressed  down  by  all  the  air  above,  and  at  the 
height  of  1,000  feet  the  air  is  pres.se<.l  down  by  all  the  air  alx)ve 
that  level,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  lowest  air  is  under  most  pressure, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  densest. 

It  is  largely  because  the  air  is  thin  at  high  levels  that  mountain- 
climbing  is  difficult.  As  the  climber  gets  higher  and  higher,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  breathe.  He  may  take  in  the 
same  numl)er  of  culnc  inches  of  air  each  time  he  inhales,  but  each 
cubic  inch  contains  less  air  tlie  higher  he  goes.  Furthermore,  the 
body  is  not  used  to  the  lossenetl  pressure  of  the  higher  altitudes, 
so  that  it  cau.ses  discomfort. 

Height.  How  high  above  the  sea  and  land  does  the  air  extend? 
Xo  positive  answer  can  Ix?  given  to  this  question,  though  some- 
thing is  known  al)out  it. 

1.  The  greatest  altitutle  reached  by  any  mount ain-climl)er  is 
about  four  and  one-half  miles.  At  this  height  there  was  still  air 
enough  to  make  l)reathing  possible  to  a  climl^er.  This  shows  that 
the  air  extends  to  heights  of  more  than  four  miles  and  a  half. 

2.  Men  have  trone  up  in  balloons  to  heights  of  nearly  six  miles. 
In  some  cases  the  men  in  the  balloons  have  1  become  unconscious 
at  an  elevation  of  about  20,iKK)  feet,  and  in  other  cases  oxygen 
has  l^cen  carrit^^l  for  ])reathinir.  Balloons  without  men  have  risen 
ten  miles.  At  this  heiirht  the  air  was  still  dense  enough  so  that 
the  balloon  did  nnt  sink.  This  shows  that  the  air  extends  up  more 
than  ten  miles. 

3.  On  almo.st    any  clear  night  "shooting  stars'*  may  be 
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These  shooting  stars,  or  meteors^  are  small  solid  bodies  which 
come  into  the  earth's  atmosphere  from  the  space  outside.  They 
are  very  cold  when  they  enter  the  earth's  atmosphere,  for  the 
temperature  of  space,  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere,  is  very  low 
(believed  to  be  about  -459°  F.).  In  passing  through  the  atmos- 
phere they  are  heated  by  friction  with  the  air,  and  when  they  get 
red-hot  they  glow  and  may  be  seen.  The  height  at  which  they 
begin  to  glow  has  been  estimated  in  some  cases,  and  is  found  to 
be,  at  a  maximum,  more  than  100  miles  above  sea-level.  This 
shows  that  the  atmosphere  is  much  more  than  100  miles  high,  for 
the  meteors  must  have  come  through  the  rare,  cold,  upper  air  a  long 
distance  before  becoming  red-hot. 

4.  If  we  were  to  go  up  till  half  the  air  is  below  us,  the  air  at 
that  height  should  be  half  as  dense  as  it  was  at  the  bottom.  If 
we  rise  again  until  half  of  the  upper  half  of  the  air  is  below  us,  the 
air  at  that  level  is  half  as  dense  as  it  was  at  the  first  station.  On 
this  principle  it  would  appear  that  there  should  be  no  upper  limit; 
the  air  should  simply  get  rarer  and  rarer  without  having  a  definite 
upper  surface. 

5.  All  gases  have  a  tendency  to  fly  away  from  the  earth,  but 
are  held  to  it  by  gravity.  Gravity  becomes  weaker  and  weaker 
with  increasing  distance  from  the  earth's  center,  and  at  a  sufficient 
height,  the  earth  would  not  be  able  to  hold  any  of  the  gases  of  its 
atmosphere.  It  is  calculated  that  none  of  the  gases  of  the  atmos- 
phere could  be  held  by  the  earth  at  distances  greater  than  620,000 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  earth. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  the  air 
extends  much  more  than  100  miles  above  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
but  how  much  more  is  unknown.  Whatever  its  height,  one- 
half  the  atmosphere  (by  weight)  lies  below  a  plane  about  3.6 
miles  above  sea-level,  three-fourths  of  it  below  a  plane  6.8  miles 
above  the  same  level,  and  seven-eighths  of  it  below  a  plane 
10.2  miles  up.  The  highest  mountain  is  about  six  miles  high,  so 
that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  atmosphere  lies  below  the  level 
of  its  top.  , 

Volume.  Since  the  height  of  the  air  is  not  known,  its  volume 
cannot  be  determined.     If  it  extends  up  but  200  miles,  its  volume 
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is  about  onensdxth  that  of  the  rest  of  the  earth;  if  it  extends  up 
500  miles,  its  volume  is  nearly  one-half  that  of  the  rest  of  the  earth. 

Mass.  Great  as  is  the  volume  of  the  atmosphere,  its  mass 
(measured  by  its  weight)  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  solid  part  of 
the  earth,  or  even  than  that  of  the  water.  It  has  been  estimated 
at  about  -y|^  that  of  the  water,  and  about  laotooo  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  '^st 
of  the  earth.  Its  weight  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  layer  of  water 
completely  covering  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  about  33  feet. 

History.  It  is  probable  that  the  atmosphere  has  undergone 
changes  in  mass  and  volume  in  the  course  of  its  history.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  atmosphere  was  gradually  becommg 
less,  and  that  it  would,  in  time,  disappear.  But  this  belief  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  The  atmosphere  is  now  gaining 
various  gases  from  volcanic  and  other  vents  (p.  256),  and  probably 
has  always  done  so.  It  is  probably  getting  gases  from  space 
also,  and  though  contributions  from  this  source  are  small  now, 
they  may  not  always  have  been  so.  The  atmosphere  is  losing  as 
well  as  gaining.  Some  gases,  especially  light  ones  like  hydrogen, 
probably  escape  the  attractive  control  of  the  earth  and  pass  oflF 
into  space.  Other  constituents  of  the  air,  especially  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide,  are  withdrawn  from  the  air  and  locked  up  for  long 
periods  at  least,  if  not  permanently,  in  the  rocks.  The  rates  both 
of  supply  and  loss  var}'.  When  loss  exceeds  supply,  the  mass 
of  the  atmosphere  must  decrease;  when  supply  exceeds  loss,  the 
mass  must  increase.  It  is  probable  that  the  variations  in  com- 
position have  been  more  important  than  those  of  mass  and  volume, 
at  least  in  the  later  part  of  the  earth's  history. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

Principal  constituents.  The  composition  of  the  atmosphere  is 
nearly  the  same  at  all  times  and  at  all  places  where  it  has  been 
analyzed.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  two  gases, —  (1)  nitrogen,  which 
makes  up  about  78  per  cent  of  dry  air,  and  (2)  oxygen,  which  makes 
nearly  21  per  cent. 

Minor  constituents.  Beside  these  two  gases,  the  proportions 
of  which  do  not  vary  much,  there  are  several  lesser  constituents. 
The  most  important  are  (1)  carbon  dioxide,  or  carbonic-acid  gas, 
and  (2)  vxUer  vapor.  The  former  makes  up  about  r^^^jr  by 
weight  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  its  amount  is  nearly  constant 
from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year.  Water  vapor  is  water 
in  particles  so  small  as  to  be  invisible.  The  total  amount  in  the 
atlnosphere  is  not  known  to  vary  much,  but  the  amount  varies 
greatly  from  place  to  place,  and  it  varies  much  from  time  to  time 
in  the  same  place.  Since  this  is  so,  and  since  water  frequently 
comes  out  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  etc.,  it  is 
often  regarded  as  something  in  the  air,  rather  than  as  a  part  of  the 
air.  The  weight  of  the  total  amount  in  the  air  at  one  time  is  not 
known;  but  it  is  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  air,  and 
perhaps  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent. 

Impurities.  The  air  always  contains  some  gases  which  must 
be  looked  upon  as  impurities,  though  they  are  not  necessarily 
harmful  to  life.  Some  such  gases  arise  from  the  burning  and 
decay  of  organic  matter,  others  from  chemical  processes  used  in 
manufacturing,  and  still  others  from  volcanic  and  other  vents  in 
the  earth's  crust.  The  total  amount  of  gas  which  enters  the 
atmosphere  in  this  way  is  small,  but  in  some  places,  as  about  some 
vents,  the  gases  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  injurious  to  life.    This 
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is  the  case  in  a  valley  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  where  animals 
straying  into  certain  places  are  often  killed  by  the  gases. 

The  air  always  contains  numerous  solid  particles  called  dust. 
Though*  the  dust  in  the  air  is  important,  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  an  impurity  rather  than  as  a  constituent. 

Relations  of  gases  to  one  another.  The  various  gaseous  con- 
stituents of  the  air  are  mixed  with  one  another,  and  each  of  them 
retains  its  own  qualities  in  the  mixture.  The  oxygen  behaves  as 
if  no  nitrogen  were  present,  and  the  nitrogen  as  if  there  were  no 
oxygen. 

The  Functions  of  the  Atmospheric  Elements 

The  various  constituents  of  the  air  serve  different  purposes  in 
the  economy  of  the  earth. 

Xitrogcn  is  inactive.  Tliough  it  enters  the  lungs  with  oxygen  in 
breathing,  it  does  not  appear  to  ])e  of  direct  use  to  animals.  Both 
animals  and  plants  need  nitrogen,  l^ut  few  of  them  are  able  to  use 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  directly.  It  must  first  be  combined  with 
something  else,  into  nitrogenmis  comjwuridsy  from  which  animals 
and  plants  may  get  tlie  nitrogen  they  need. 

Oxygen  from  the  air  is  l)eing  consumed  all  the  time  by  all  ani- 
mals. Air-])reathing  animals  take  it  from  the  air  directly,  and  water- 
breathing  animals  take  it  from  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved. 
Oxygen  is  consumed  by  plants  also,  especially  by  green  plants,  and 
it  is  u.seil  wherever  combustion  (burning)  or  decay  is  going  on,  for 
combustion  is  primarily  the  union  of  oxygen  with  other  substances. 
and  decay  is  ver}'  slow  combustion.  When  oxygen  enters  into  com- 
bination it  loses  its  distinctive  qualities. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  oxygen  is  l^ing  consumed  all  the  time. 
its  amount  does  not  appear  to  grow  less.  We  infer,  therefore,  that 
oxygen  is  supplied  to  the  air  about  as  fast  as  it  is  used  up.  The 
sources  of  supply  are  several.  Plants  break  up  the  carbon  dioxide 
of  tho  air  into  its  elements,  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  set  some  of  the 
oxyiren  free.  This  is  jxThaps  the  greatest  source  of  supply.  Oxy- 
gen received  by  the  air  in  this  way  is  not  lor  may  not  be)  new  to  it. 
Much  of  it  at  least  is  only  returne<l  to  the  air,  after  having  l^een  tem- 
porarily withdrawn.  Oxygen  also  reaches  the  atmosphere  from 
volcanic  vents,  and  in  other  ways. 
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Though  the  carbon  dioxide  (COj)  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  very 
minor  constituent  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant. We  have  akeady  seen  that  it  is  being  constantly  produced 
by  the  burning  of  coal,  wood,  oil,  gas,  peat,  etc.,  and  by  the  decay 
of  all  organic  matter.  It  is  also  added  to  the  air  by  animal  respira- 
tion, and  it  is  poured  into  the  air  from  volcanic  vents,  often  in 
great  quantities. 

From  these  various  sources  carbon  dioxide  is  suppUed  to  the 
atmosphere  rapidly.  Take,  for  example,  that  suppUed  by  burning. 
About  75  per  cent  of  conmion  bituminous  coal  is  carbon.  The  car- 
bon of  a  ton  (2,000  lbs.)  of  such  coal,  united  with  oxygen  from  the 
air  (3  lbs.  of  carbon  unite  with  8  lbs.  of  oxygen),  would  make  about 
2%  tons  of  carbon  dioxide,  all  of  which  goes  into  the  atmosphere. 
A  ton  of  hard  coal  which  contains  more  carbon,  would  produce 
still  more  carbon  dioxide.  If  we  knew  the  number  of  tons  of 
coal  burned  daily,  we  could  calculate  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
poured  into  the  atmosphere  daily,  as  a  result  of  its  burning.  Nearly 
a  bilUon  (1,000,000,000)  tons  of  coal  are  mined  each  year,  and 
most  of  this  is  burned.  When  this  and  all  other  sources  of  carbon 
dioxide  are  considered,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  carbon  dioxide 
is  being  supplied  to  the  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  several  billions 
of  tons  per  year.  Yet  the  amount  of  CO3  in  the  air  does  not 
increase  enough  to  be  noted.  It  must  be,  therefore,  that  the 
CO2  is  being  taken  out  of  the  atmosphere  about  as  rapidly  as 
it  comes  in. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  taken  from  the  air  chiefly  (1)  by  green  plants 
of  which  it  is  the  chief  food,  and  (2)  by  combining  with  mineral 
matter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  COj  is  making  a  continuous 
round  of  change.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  air  by  plants,  and  its  con- 
stituents, or  some  of  them,  become  a  part  of  the  plant.  In  this  pro- 
cess some  of  the  oxygen  is  set  free  in  the  air.  The  carbon  of  the 
plant  is  then  burned,  either  in  a  fire  or  by  decay,  and  the  carbon 
dioxide  gas  thus  produced  passes  back  into  the  air,  to  be  used  by 
plants  again.  Much  carbon  dioxide  goes  through  this  round  each 
year,  for  much  vegetation  grown  during  one  growing  season  is  burned 
or  partially  decayed  before  the  next. 
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The  various  sources  of  supply  of  CO,  are  not  always  equal  at 
the  same  place,  and  are  not  equal  at  different  places.  The  amount 
produced  by  burning  is  much  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  but 
the  amount  produced  by  the  decay  of  plant  and  animal  matter  is 
much  greater  in  sununer  than  in  winter.  Volcanoes  are  more  ac- 
tive at  some  times  than  others,  and  doubtless  give  forth  more  CO, 
when  most  active.  The  amoimt  produced  by  animal  respiration  is 
probably  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year. 

The  rate  at  which  carbon  dioxide  is  taken  from  the  air  varies 
also,  since  plants  use  it  during  the  growing  season  only.  Carbon 
dioxide  also  entel^  into  combination  with  mineral  matter  more 
readily  when  it  is  warm  than  when  it  is  cold. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  carbon  dioadde  should 
increase  greatly  in  one  hemisphere  during  the  winter  season,  and 
decrease  in  the  same  hemisphere  during  the  summer;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  reason  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  vrinds  dis- 
tribute the  carbon  dioxide.  In  the  second  place,  even  without 
winds  the  carbon  dioxide  tends  to  distribute  itself  (diffuse)  equaUy 
through  the  atmosphere. 

The  supply  and  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  so  nearly  balance,  that 
no  change  in  the  amount  of  this  gas  in  the  air  is  noted  from  year 
to  year;  but  it  seems  quite  possible  that  in  the  course  of  long  periods 
of  time  the  supply  may  have  exceeded  the  loss,  or  that  the  loss  may 
have  exceeded  the  supply. 

Small  as  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is,  it  has  an  important 
function  l>esides  supph-ing  food  to  plants.  Tlie  earth  is  constantly 
radiating  heat  into  space,  somewhat  as  a  hot  stove  radiates  heat 
into  its  surroundings,  and  carbon  dioxide  hiis  the  power  of  hold- 
ing much  of  this  heat.  It  therefore  ser\'es  as  a  blanket  to  hold  in 
the  heat  of  tlie  earth,  and  thin  as  the  blanket  is,  it  is  more  effective, 
in  this  re.six^c't,  tlian  tlic  denser  bhmket  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
If  it  were  thicker,  it  would  l)e  still  wanner.  If  the  amount  of  this 
jras  were  (IouIjUmI.  it  is  thouglit  that  the  tcni|)erature  of  high  latitudes 
would  be  notal)ly  increased,  possibly  enough  to  melt  the  ice  of 
Greenland. 

Water  vapor.  It  lias  Ikxmi  noted  that  the  water  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere  is  a  variable  quantity.    It  is  all  the  time  entering  the 
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atmosphere  as  water  vapor,  and  it  is  all  the  time  being  condensed 
and  precipitated  from  the  atmosphere  as  rain,  snow,  etc.,  to  be 
again  evaporated,  condensed,  and  precipitated.  Like  much  of 
the  CO2,  it  is  making  continuous  rounds.  The  amount  which  the 
atmosphere  may  contain  at  any  time  depends  on  temperature; 
but  other  things,  such  as  the  available  local  supply,  help  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  which  there  is  in  the  air  in  any  one  place.  Like 
the  carbon  dioxide,  the  water  vapor  of  the  air  helps  to  keep  the 
earth  warm. 

Dust.  All  solid  particles  held  in  the  air  are  dust.  We  do  not 
ordinarily  see  them  except  on  dry,  windy  days,  but  dust  from  the  air 
is  constantly  settling  everywhere,  in  doors  or  out,  whenever  the  air 
is  dry.  Dust  may  be  readily  seen  in  indoor  air  if  the  room  is 
darkened  and  light  allowed  to  enter  through  a  narrow  crack  or  small 
hole.  Even  air  which  appears  clear  may  in  this  way  be  seen  to 
contain  countless  particles  of  solid  matter.  The  amount  of  dust 
is  sometimes  very  great,  as  over  cities  and  in  dry  and  windy  regions. 
During  the  fogs  of  February,  1891,  it  was  estimated  that  the  amount 
of  dust  deposited  on  roofs  in  and  near  London  was  six  tons  per 
square  mile.  The  variety  of  matter  in  the  dust  was  great,  carbon 
(soot)  being  most  abundant. 

Some  years  ago  a  method  was  devised  for  counting  the  dust 
particles  in  a  given  volume  of  air.  The  result  showed  that  in  the 
air  of  great  cities  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dust  particles 
in  each  cubic  centimeter  (a  centimeter  is  less  than  four-tenths  of 
an  inch)  of  air;  and  that  even  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  far 
from  towns  and  factories,  there  are  hundreds  of  motes  per  cubic 
centimeter.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that  ''every  puff  of  smoke 
from  a  cigarette  contains  about  4,000  million  separate  granules  of 
dust.''  ^  The  amount  of  dust  in  the  air  is  greater  over  the  land 
than  over  the  sea,  and  in  the  lower  atmosphere  than  in  the  upper. 

The  dust  particles  consist  of  inorganic  materials ,  such  as  (1)  tiny 
particles  of  mineral  matter  blown  up  from  dry  roads  and  fields  or 
shot  out  of  volcanoes,  (2)  particles  of  smoke  from  chimneys,  and 
(3)  organic  particles.  Among  the  last  are  bacteria  of  various  sorts, 
and  the  spores  of  many  plants.  The  number  of  bacteria  found  in 
*  Mill,  Realm  of  Nature. 
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a  cubic  meter  of  air  at  Montsouris  (France)  Observatory  was  345, 
while  in  the  same  amount  of  air  in  the  heart  of  Paris  the  number 
was  4,790.  These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  purity  of 
countr}'  and  city  air.  The  fact  that  spores  are  nearly  universal 
in  the  air  is  shown  by  the  promptness  with  which  a  moist  piece  of 
bread  or  cake,  or  a  moist  piece  of  leather,  gets  moldy,  especially  in 
a  dark  place.  The  molds  are  plants,  and  the  spores  from  which 
they  grow  were  floating  in  the  air,  until  they  found  a  lodging-place 
suitable  for  their  growth.  In  the  blossoming  season,  also,  the  winds 
get  much  pollen  dust  from  flowers.  The  scattering  of  pollen  by  the 
wind  serves  an  important  purpose  in  the  plant  world. 

The  dust  particles  in  the  atmosphere  are  important  in  several 
other  ways.  They  scatter  the  light  of  the  sun.  so  as  to  illuminate 
the  whole  atmosphere.  Without  the  dust  in  the  air,  all  shady 
places  would  l)e  in  darkness.  The  sun  would  probably  appear  in 
dazzling  brilliance,  shining  from  a  black  sky,  in  which  the*  stars 
would  be  visible  even  in  the  da>'time.  The  blue  color  of  the  sky, 
and  the  sunset  and  sunrise  tints,  are  influenced  by  the  dust  in  the 
atmosphere.  Dust  particles  also  serve  as  centers  about  which 
water  vapor  condenses. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  AIR 

The  temperature  of  the  air  varies  from  season  to  season,  from 
day  to  day,  and  even  from  one  part  of  a  day  to  another.  It  is  so 
important  in  himian  affairs,  that  it  is  convenient  to  have  some 
easy  way  of  measuring  and  recording  it. 

The  thermometer.  The  temperature  is  measured  by  means  of 
the  thermometer  J  which  consists  of  a  glass  tube  of  uniform  diameter 
except  for  a  bulb  at  one  end.  The  bulb  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
tube  are  filled  with  some  liquid,  generally  mercury,  and  this  is 
heated  until  it  boils.  The  boiling  expels  all  air,  and  while  the 
mercury  is  boiling,  the  tube  is  sealed,  the  heat  being  withdrawn 
at  the  same  moment.  On  cooling,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  con- 
tracts, and  fills  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  only.  Afterward,  when 
the  temperature  rises,  the  mercury  expands  and  rises  in  the  tube, 
and  when  the  temperature  falls,  the  mercury  contracts  and  sinks. 
The  amount  of  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury  shows  the  amount  of 
change  of  temperature. 

A  scale  is  marked  on  the  tube  so  that  the  temperature  may 
be  read  from  it.  Two  scales  are  in  common  use  —  the  Fahrenheit 
and  the  Centigrade,  The  scales  are  marked  on  the  tube  as  fol- 
lows: The  thermometer  tube  is  placed  in  boiling  water,  or  in 
steam  just  over  boiling  water,  at  sea-level  (760  mm.  or  145^  lbs. 
pressure,  see  p.  323),  and  allowed  to  stay  there  imtil  the  tube  and 
its  contents  have  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  point  to 
which  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube  under  these  conditions  is 
marked  212°,  if  the  Fahrenheit  scale  is  to  be  used.  The  tube  of 
jnercury  is  then  put  into  pounded  ice  or  snow  at  a  melting  tem- 
perature, where  it  remains  until  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
stops  sinking.  The  level  at  which  the  mercury  then  stands  is 
marked  32°.    The  space  between  the  212°  mark  and  the  32°  mark 
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ifl  rjividerl  into  180  c^^ual  parts,  each  being  called  a  degree  H®  Fahr.)- 
The  marks  on  the  tulje  may  be  made  for  each  degree,  or  for  each 
two,  five,  or  ten  degrees. 

Tlift  sparse  IxJow  the  freezing  temperature  aL5o  is  divided  into 
de^w?s,  ear-h  degree  Ik-Iow  32^  having  the  same  length  on  the 
tul^;  as  eafh  dejnT*e  aUive.  The  (P  of  this  scale  is  32?  below 
frwzinjr-fKjint.  The  scale  is  carrierJ  still  lower  on  the  tube,  and 
the  terrifK.Tat'ire  UJow  (f  is  callerJ  ''Ijelow  zero."  Thus  20' 
Inflow  zero  means  52^  Ijelow  the  freezing-point,  and  is  written 
-20'^  Fahr.,  r,r  -2fP  V. 

The  (,'ent  i jrrade  scale  is  much  simpler.  The  height  of  the 
mercury  at  the  Ixnling  temperature  of  water  at  sea-level  is  marked 
KKr  (\(}(f"  (\),  ami  the  freezing  temperature  under  normal  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  marke<l  0'^  (fP(\).  The  space  between  is  di\'ided 
intr>  UH)  parts,  each  of  which  is  a  degree.  It  will  be  seen  that 
]'*('.  is  cijual  to  ljj°  Fahr.  If  this  is  rememl>ered,  degrees  Farhen- 
heit  rnay  Ik;  readily  changed  to  degrees  Centigrade.  The  Fahr- 
enheit thennr)meter  is  most  widely  used  among  English-speaking 
peoi)le,  but  the  Centigrade  thonnrimeter  is  generally  used  in  other 
countries,  and  in  scientific  work,  and  is  in  every  way  better. 

The  Ilmtimj  of  the  Atmosphere 

Sources  of  heat.  The  atmosphere  gets  heat  from  several 
sources,  but  that  receiver!  from  the  sun  {insolatwn)  is  far  greater 
than  that  from  all  other  sources. 

Tliat  niucli  boat  is  received  from  the  sun  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  temperature  generally  rises  when  the  sun  rises  and  falls 
when  the  sun  g(M»s  down.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
tcmp<'r:iture  is  g<»nerally  higher  on  a  sunny  day  than  on  a  cloudy 
one.  Thrre  nrv  sonw  exc(»pti()iis  to  these  general  rules,  for  now 
aii<l  thru  ;i  ni^jht  is  wanner  than  a  day,  and  now  and  then  a  cloudy 
(hiy  i>  w.iriiuT  than  a  sunny  unv  of  the  same  s(*ason. 

The  hc.it  tlrrivrd  from  other  sources  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be 
nc^irrt*^!. 

Ilnitiwj  htf  the  Suti,  or  In-s^olatiofi 

Tlu»  temprrature  ()f  space  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere  is 
supposiMl  to  !)e  alMUit  -'27'^'  C.  ( -4")!)-  F.),  and  the  warmer  temper- 
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ature  which  we  enjoy  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  heat  received  from  the  sun.  The  amount  received 
each  year  is  enough  to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  141  feet  thick  over  the 
entire  earth,  or  to  evaporate  a  layer  of  water  18  feet  deep. 

Each  hemisphere  receives  the  same  amount  of  heat  each  year, 
but,  because  of  the  incUnation  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  heat  is  dif- 
ferently distributed  in  different  latitudes. 

1.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  earth  gets  most  heat  where 
the  sun  shines  the  greatest  number  of  hours  per  day.    In  simi- 
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Fig.  356.— Diagram  to  illustrate  the  unequal  heating  due  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  dotted 
line  may  bef  taken  to  represent  the  outside  of  the  atmosphere. 

mer,  the  days  are  longest  in  the  highest  latitudes.  &o  far  as 
length  of  day  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  highest  latitudes,  namely, 
the  poles,  should  receive  more  heat  than  any  other  part  of  the 
earth  in  summer. 

2.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  surface  of  the  land  or  water 
gets  most  heat  where  the  iSim's  rays  fall  most  nearly  vertically, 
because  the  rays  are  there  most  concentrated,  and  because  they 
pass  through  a  lesser  thickness  of  the  air,  which  absorbs  some  of 
their  heat.  This  is  shown  by  Fig.  356.  A  given  bundle  of  rays,  1, 
falling  vertically  on  the  surface,  is  distributed  over  a  given  space, 
while  an  equal  bundle  of  rays,  2,  falling  obliquely  on  the  surface, 
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is  distributed  over  a  much  greater  area,  and  therefore  heats  each 
part  less.  Again,  the  oblique  rays,  2,  have  passed  through  a 
greater  thickness  of  atmosphere,  and  more  of  their  heat  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  air  before  they  •reach  the  surface  of  the  solid  part 
of  the  earth. 

The  greater  the  angle  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  greater  the  heat.  The 
angle  at  which  the  sun's  rays  reach  the  earth  varies  from  place  to 
place,  and  from  time  to  time  at  the  same  place.  This  is  a  result 
of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  is  illustrated  by  Figs. 
347,  353,  and  354,  which  have  been  explained.  In  general,  low 
latitudes  receive  the  sun's  rays  less  obliquely  than  high  latitudes. 

Primary  distribution  of  heat.  It  is  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  an  inclined  axis  while  it  revolves  about  the  sun  (Fig.  347)  which 
makes  the  sun  appear  to  move  north  and  south  during  the  year. 
From  Fig.  355  we  see  that  when  the  sun  sends  his  rays  to  the  earth 
from  the  direction  ir  (perpendicular  23)'2°  S.  of  the  equator), 
they  are  more  oblique  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  less  oblique  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  At  this  time,  therefore,  the  southern  hemisphere  is 
receiving  more  heat  than  the  northern,  because  of  the  lesser  obli- 
quity of  the  sun's  rays.  At  this  time,  too,  the  days  are  longer 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  than  in  the  northern,  and  this  is  a 
second  reason  why  the  southern  hemisphere  is  recei^ing  more 
heat  than  the  northern  at  this  season. 

After  the  time  (winter  solstice,  December  22d)  when  the  sun's 
rays  are  vertical  at  23}^°  S,  they  become  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face in  latitudes  farther  and  farther  north,  and  on  March  2l8t 
they  are  vertical  at  the  equator.  Days  and  nights  are  then  equal 
everywhere,  l^ecause  all  parallels  are  cut  into  two  equal  parts  by 
the  circle  oj  illumifiation  (p.  316),  and  the  sun's  rays  are  equally 
oblique  in  correspond in^r  latitudes  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 
Any  latitude  in  one  hemisphere  is  then  receiving  the  same  amount 
of  heat  as  the  correspond  in*;  latitude  in  the  other  hemisphere. 

After  March  21st,  tlie  sun  appears  to  continue  its  journey  north- 
ward until  June  21st,  when  its  rays  are  vertical  at  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  23^2^  ^-  '1'*^^  tli^'^'s  «f  the  northern  hemisphere  are  th«i 
longest  and  the  nights  shortest,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  then 
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less  oblique  in  this  hemisphere  than  at  any  other  time.  At  this 
time,  therefore,  the  northern  hemisphere  is  being  heated  more 
rapidly  than  at  any  other. 

From  June  21st  to  December  22d,  the  sim  appears  to  move  so 
that  his  Tsys  become  vertical  farther  and  farther  south,  and  the 
preceding  changes  are  reversed. 

The  latitudes  where  the  sun's  rays  fall  vertically  range  from  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn;  and  the  sun's  rays  are, 
on  the  average,  least  oblique  between  these  limits.  This  is  why  the 
low  latitudes  are,  on  the  whole,  warmer  than  the  high  latitudes. 

The  actual  amount  of  heat  received  in  different  latitudes  is 
determined  by  the  length  of  day  (hours  of  sunshine)  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  polar 
regions,  which  have  the  longest  days  during  a  part  of  the  year, 
never  have  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  or  rays  which  are  nearly 
vertical.  The  amount  of  heat  received  in  different  latitudes  has 
been  calculated.  For  the  year,  most  heat  is  received  in  latitude 
0°.  Latitude  40°  receives  about  three-fourths  as  much  as  the 
equator,  and  the  poles  about  half  as  much.  During  the  half  of  the 
year  when  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  north  of  the  equator,  March 
21st  to  September  22d,  most  heat  is  received  in  latitude  25°  N. 
Between  May  31st  and  July  16th  the  North  Pole  receives  more 
heat  than  any  other  part  of  the  earth,  the  continuous  day  more 
than  offsetting  the  great  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays  at  this  time 
(Fig.  353). 

The  temperature  of  one  place  is  not  necessarily  higher  than 
that  of  another  because  it  receives  more  heat.  No  amount  of 
heat,  for  example,  would  make  Greenland  warm  until  after  the 
snow  and  ice  were  melted.  The  region  about  the  North  Pole  does 
not  get  very  warm,  even  when  it  receives  more  heat  than  the 
equator,  because  much  of  the  heat  received  is  expended  in  melting 
ice  and  in  warming  ice-cold  water,  which  is  warmed  very  slowly, 
and  runs  away  as  soon  as  the  heating  is  well  begun. 

Secondary  distribution  of  heat.  After  the  heat  from  the 
sun  has  been  received  by  the  earth,  it  is  redistributed  to  some 
extent,  with  the  general  result  that  the  parts  which  get  more  by 
insolation  share  their  heat  with  the  parts  which  get  less. 
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There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  air  receives,  loses,  and  trans- 
fers heat.    These  are  radiation^  conduction,  and  convection. 

1.  Radiation.  When  the  sun  shines,  it  radiates  heat,  and 
the  surface  which  its  rays  strike  is  wanned  by  absorption  of 
the  radiated  heat.  A  body  need  not  be  glowing  hot,  like  the  sun, 
or  like  fire,  to  radiate  heat.  Hot  water,  steam,  etc.,  radiate  heat, 
as  in  the  radiators  in  our  houses.  The  body  which  radiates  heat 
is  itself  cooled.  Thus  a  hot  piece  of  iron  soon  cools  in  the  air, 
because  it  radiates  its  heat.  The  land  warmed  by  the  absorption 
of  heat  radiated  from  the  sun  during  the  day,  is  cooled  by  the  radi- 
ation of  its  heat  during  the  night.  The  rate  at  which  a  body  loses 
heat  by  radiation  depends  upon  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween it  anrl  its  surroundings.  A  hot  stove  will  cool  more  quickly 
in  a  cold  room  than  in  a  warm  one. 

2.  Conduction.  If  one  end  of  an  iron  poker  is  put  in  the  fire, 
the  other  end  soon  becomes  hot.  The  heat  seems  to  pass  along  the 
iron  rod  from  one  end  to  the  other.  This  method  of  passing  heat 
along  is  conduction.  Any  cold  body  in  contact  with  a  hot  body  is 
warmed  by  conduction.  The  bottom  of  the  air  is  warmed  by  con- 
tact with  the  land  (that  is,  by  conduction)  wherever  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  land  is  higher  than  that  of  the  air.  The  hand  is  warmed 
by  conduction  when  placed  on  a  piece  of  metal  or  wood  which 
feels  warm.  The  hand  is  cooled  by  conduction  if  the  metal  or 
woo<i  feels  cool. 

3.  Convection.  When  a  kettle  of  water  is  placed  on  a  hot  stove, 
the  water  in  the  bottom  is  heated  by  conduction,  that  is,  by  contact 
with  the  hot  kettle.  The  heating  of  the  water  causes  it  to  expand, 
and  when  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  .expands  it  becomes 
lighter  than  the  water  aljove  it.  The  heavier  water  sbove  then 
sinks  iiiid  pushes  the  lighter  water  below  up  to  the  top.  This  sort 
of  niovonieiit  is  convection.  Another  illustration  of  convection  is 
affonle<l  })y  stoves,  fireplaces,  and  furnaces.  A  thin  sheet  of  light 
paper  may  be  hold  u])  for  a  moment  by  the  rising  air  over  a  hot 
stove,  or  even  carrio<l  up  if  the  convection  current  is  strong  enough. 
A*rain.  as  the  air  in  a  cliimney  is  heated,  it  expands  and  becomes 
less  dense  than  the  air  about  it.  The  cooler,  denser  air  about  the 
base  of  the  chimney  or  stove  crowds  in  below  the  expanded  air  in 
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the  chimney,  and  pushes  it  up  out  of  the  chimney.  Since  the  air 
entering  the  chimney  from  below  is  being  heated  and  expanded 
all  the  time,  the  up-draught  continues  as  long  as  there  is  fire. 
Every  draught  from  a  chimney  is  therefore  an  example  of  con- 
vection. 

When  the  surface  of  the  land  is  heated  by  the  absorption  of 
heat  from  the  sun,  it  warms  the  air  above  both  by  conduction  and 
by  radiation.  The  lands  of  low  latitudes  are  heated  more  than  the 
others.  The  heated  air  over  the  heated  land  expands  and  rises. 
The  beginning  of  the  rise  is  due  to  expansion  (Fig.  357).    If  the 


Fig.  357. — The  first  rise  of  air,  as  a  result  of  heating,  is  due  to  the  expansion 

of  the  part  heated. 

air  in  a  given  region  were  expanded  as  shown  in  Fig.  357,  the  air 
at  the  top  of  the  expanded -column  would  run  over,  much  as  water 
would  under  similar  conditions.  After  this  takes  place,  the  amount 
of  air  at  the  base  of  the  column  h  will  be,  less  than  the  amount 
at  the  same  level  outside  the  heated  ^area,  and  air  from  outside 
the  heated  column  will  flow  in.  This  inflow  will  push  up  the 
column  of  expanded  air,  and  further  overflow  above  will  occasion 


Fig.  358. — The  petoanent  heating  of  the  air  over  a  given  region  gives  rise 
/      to  permanent  convection  currents. 

/ 
further  inflow^  below.    If  the  heated  area  continued  to  be  heated, 

a  permanent' convection  current  would  be  established  in  the  heated 

area  (Fig.  358). 
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It  will  be  noted  that  convection  gives  rise  to  horizontal  (Fig. 
358)  as  well  as  to  vertical  air  movements,  and  that  the  horizontal 
movements  take  place  at  various  levels. 

The  atmosphere  is  heated  by  the  sun  in  two  principal  ways: 
(1)  It  is  warmed  by  the  absorption  of  the  sun's  rays  as  they  come 
through  it,  and  (2)  the  land  and  the  water  are  warmed  by  the 
absorption  of  heat  radiated  from  the  sun,  and  they  then  radiate 
much  of  the  heat  they  have  received  back  into  the  air,  thus  warm- 
ing it. 

The  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  air  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  depends  on  the  distance  the  rays  travel  in  the  atmosphere, 
that  is,  on  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays  (Fig.  356).  It  is  therefore 
different  in  different  latitudes.  When  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the 
equator,  the  sun's  rays  pass  through  al)out  twice  as  much  atmos- 
phere in  latitude  60°,  nearly  three  times  at  much  in  latitude  70®, 
and  about  ten  times  as  much  in  latitude  85°  as  the}'  do  in  latitude 
0°.  In  latitude  70°  about  half  as  much  heat  reaches  the  surface  of 
the  land  from  the  sun  as  in  latitude  0°,  when  the  sun  is  vertical  at 
the  equator. 

The  heat  radiated  into  the  air  from  below  is  more  readily  ab- 
soHxkI  by  the  air  than  that  coming  from  the  sun.  The  atmosphere 
is  therefore  heated  by  radiation  from  l^elow  more  than  by  direct 
insolation,  and  the  lower  air  is  heated  more  than  the  upper  air, 
because  it  is  denser.  On  being  warmed,  whether  by  conduction 
or  radiation,  it  gives  rise  to  convection  currents  which  warm  the 
air  above. 

After  the  heat  is  received  from  the  sun,  therefore,  it  undergoes 
a  redistribution.  This  is  accomplished  not  only  by  radiation, 
conduction,  and  convection,  Imt  also  by  movements  of  the  air 
(wind^)  and  movements  of  the  water  (especially  ocean  currents). 
Without  these  movements  of  air  and  water,  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  eijuator  would  be  much  (perhaps  50°  F.)  higher  than  now, 
and  that  of  tlie  poles  much  (100°  F.  or  more,  estimated)  colder. 

The  heating  of  land  and  water.  Land  is  heated  four  or  five 
times  as  fast  as  water  by  insolation.     The  reasons  are  several: 

1.  A  given  amount  of  heat  raises  the  temperature  of  soil  and 
rock  more  than  that  of  water. 
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2.  Water  is  a  good  reflector,  while  the  land  is  not,  and  the  latter, 
therefore,  absorbs  a  larger  proportion  of  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays. 

3.  Convection  movements  are  established  in  water  as  soon  as  its 
surface  is  heated  locally.  This  prevents  excessive  heating  at  any 
one  point.  The  land,  on  the  other  hand,  being  solid,  is  without 
movements  of  convection. 

4.  There  is  more  evaporation  from  a  water  surface  than  from 
land  surface,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  and  evaporation 
cools  the  surface  from  which  it  takes  place. 

5.  Light  and  heat  rays  penetrate  water,  but  not  soil  and  rQck 
to  any  considerable  extent.  The  heat  of  insolation  is  therefore 
distributed,  at  the  outset,  through  a  greater  thickness  of  water  than 
of  soil.  Being  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  latter,  its  temperature 
is  made  higher. 

The  Seasons 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  seasons,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  their  differences  of  temperature.  In  most  latitudes,  the 
seasons  are  usually  said  to  be  four  —  spring,  summer,  autunm,  and 
winter.    Each  grades  into  the  one  which  follows. 

In  the  United  States,  March,  April,  and  May  are  commonly 
called  the  spring  months,  June,  July,  and  August  the  sununer 
months,  September,  October,  and  November  the  autumn  months, 
and  December,  January,  and  February  the  winter  months.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  spring  comes  in  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, sununer  in  December,  January,  and  February,  and  so  on. 
The  vernal  equinox  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  the  autunmal 
equinox  of  the  southern,  and  the  summer  solstice  of  the  northern 
is  the  winter  solstice  of  the  southern.  This  subdivision  is  based 
on  temperature,  the  simmier  being  made  up  of  the  three  warmest 
months,  so  far  as  intermediate  (temperate)  latitudes  are  concerned, 
and  the  winter  of  the  three  coldest. 

The  seasons  are  sometimes  defined  in  a  different  way.  Thus 
spring  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  time  between  the  vernal  equinox 
and  the  summer  solstice;  simmier  the  time  from  the  sunmier  sol- 
stice to  the  autunmal  equinox,  etc. 

In  middle  latitudes  we  think  of  the  difference  between  seasons 
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as  one  of  temperature;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  earth,  loet  and 
dry  seasons  are  more  distinct  than  warm  and  cold  ones.  In  the 
polar  regions  the  temperature  of  the  cold  season  is  very  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  warm  one,  but  there  is  also  a  striking  difference 
in  the  matter  of  Ught.  The  warm  season  is  the  light  season,  and  the 
cold  season  is  the  dark  one. 

Differences  between  summer  and  winter.  Summers  and  winters 
differ  in  ways  other  than  temperature.  Some  of  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  In  our  latitudes  the  summer  days  are  more  than  12 
hours  long,  and  the  nights  less.  (2)  The  sim  is  much  higher  above 
the  horizon  at  noon  in  summer  than  at  noon  in  winter.  This  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  the  sun's  rays  are  less  oblique  in  summer  than 
in  winter  (Figs.  353  and  354).  (3)  In  simmier  the  sun  rises  to  the 
north  of  east  and  sets  to  the  north  of  west,  while  in  winter  it  rises 
to  the  south  of  east  and  sets  to  the  south  of  west.  (4)  The  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  often  varies  with  the  season;  but  in  some 
legions  it  is  the  warm  season  which  is  wet,  while  in  others  it  is  the 
cool  season.  (5)  In  some  regions  the  winds  change  their  direction 
and  force  with  the  change  of  seasons,  as  will  be  seen  later.  The 
first  and  second  of  these  differences  are  the  most  important,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  seasons  of  middle  latitudes. 

Why  wc  have  summer  when  we  do.  (1)  Long  days  and  short 
nights  give  more  hours  of  heating  than  of  cooling  each  day,  while 
short  days  and  long  nights  mean  fewer  hours  of  heating  and  more 
hours  of  cooling.  (2)  The  sun's  rays  are  less  oblique  when  the 
days  are  long  (Fig.  353,  northern  hemisphere),  and  so  have  greater 
heating  power.  In  summer,  therefore,  the  surface  is  heated  more 
hours  a  day  than  during  the  winter,  and.  the  average  amount  of 
heat  per  hour  is  greater  while  the  sun  shines.  These  are  the  chief 
reasons  why  summer  is  warmer  than  winter. 

The  reasons  why  the  days  are  longer  at  one  time  of  the  year 
than  another  liave  already  been  pven  (p.  317).  Most  of  the  dif- 
ferences l>etweon  summer  and  winter,  Ijesides  those  of  temperature, 
depend  upon  difTerences  in  teniperaturo. 

Change  of  seasons.  Wc  have  aln^uly  seen  (1)  that  the  sun's 
rays  are  vertical  at  the  equator  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes 
(March  21st  and  September  22d),  and  that  the  da>'S  and  night6 
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are  then  equal  everywhere;  (2)  that  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
being  heated  most  by  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice, 
and  least  at  the  time  of  the  winter* solstice,  (3)  that  the  days  are 
longer  than  the  nights  in  the  northern  hemisphere  from  March 
21st  to  September  22d,  (4)  that  the  sun's  rays  are  less  oblique  in 
either  hemisphere  during  the  half  of  the  year  when  the  days  are 
longer  than  the  nights,  and  (5)  that  the  relatiye*  lengths  of  day 
and  night  and  the  angle  of  the  sun's  rays  are  reversed  in  each 
hemisphere  every  half-year.  These  points  are  illustrated  by  Figs. 
353  and  354. 

Times  of  greatest  heat  and  cold.  Since  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere is  being  heated  most  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  and 
least  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  it  would  seem  at  first  thought 
that  these  dates,  respectively,  sh^d  be  the  times  of  greatest 
and  least  heat;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  follows  that  the  tem- 
perature of  any  given  latitude  is  not  altogether  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  heat  it  is  receiving  from  the  sun.  Again,  since  all  lati- 
tudes in  the  two  hemispheres  are  being  heated  equally  at  the  equi- 
noxes, it  would  seem,  at  first,  that  corresponding  latitudes  in  the 
twot  heimspheres  should  have  the  same  temperature  at  these  times; 
but  this,  again,  is  not  the  case.  In  our  own  latitude,  for  example, 
March  21st  is  much  colder  than  September  22d. 

The  reason  why  a  place  in  our  latitude  is  warmer  at  the  time  of 
the  autumnal  than  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox  is  because 
the  warmth  of  the  summer  just  past  has  not  all  been  lost.  The 
soil,  the  surface  rocks,  the  lakes,  etc.,  have  all  been  warmed  during 
the  summer,  and  they  cool  slowly.  At  this  time,  therefore,  the 
northern  hemisphere  has  a  temperature  higher  than  that  which  it 
would  have  if  it  depended  entirely  on  the  heat  received  from  the 
sun  each  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  at  the  time  of 
the  spring  equinox  is  lower  than  that  which  the  daily  heating  would 
seem  to  produce,  because  the  cold  of  the  winter  just  past  has  not 
been  altogether  overcome.  In  middle  and  high  latitudes,  snow  and 
ice  cover  land  and  water  to  some  extent,  and  the  water  in  the  ground 
is  still  frozen.  This  keeps  the  lower  part  of  the  air  cool.  The  cold 
of  the  spring  is  rather  more  enduring  than  the  heat  of  the  autumn. 

The  summer  solstice  is  not  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  in  the 
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northern  hemisphere,  for  the  summer's  heat  has  not  altogether 
overcome  the  effect  of  the  preceding  winter.  The  time  of  greatest 
heat  lags  behind  the  time  of  greatest  heating.  In  middle  latitudes  the 
lag  is  about  a  month,  but  it  is  more  over  the  ocean  than  over  the 
lands,  because  land  is  heated  and  cooled  more  readily  than  water 
(p.  340).  Similarly  the  time  of  greatest  cold  does  not  come  till 
after  the  time  of  least  heating. 

Seasons  in  other  latitudes.  The  seasons  in  some  other  latitudes 
are  unlike  our  own.  At  the  equator,  for  example,  the  sim*s  rays 
are  vertical  twice  each  year,  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.  Twice 
a  year,  too,  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  233^°  from  the  equator,  once 
to  the  north  and  once  to  the  south.  The  equator,  therefore, 
has  two  seasons,  occurring  at  the  time  of  our  spring  and  autumn, 
which  are  somewhat  warmer  than  two  other  seasons  occurring  at 
the  time  of  our  summer  and  winter.  The  variations  in  tempera- 
ture are  much  less  than  in  our  own  latitude,  for  the  length  of  day 
and  night  never  varies  at  the  equator,  and  relatively  little  in  the 
tropics,  and  the  angle  of  the  sun's  rays  varies  less  than  with  us. 
At  the  equator,  therefore,  there  is  a  fourfold  division  of  the  year, 
but  the  differences  in  temperature  are  far  less  than  in  our*lat- 
itudes. 

In  high  latitudes  the  conditions  are  still  different.  In  latitude 
60®,  for  example,  the  differences  in  the  seasons  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  central  part  of  the  United  States,  except  that  the  differences 
between  summer  and  winter  are  greater.  This  is  because  of  the 
greater  difference  in  the  length  of  day  and  night  (Fig.  359). 

The  change  of  seasons  in  latitude  75®  N.  may  be  taken  to 
illustrate  the  conditions  in  latitudes  above  the  polar  circle.  When 
the  sun*s  rays  are  vertical  15°  south  of  the  equator  (D,  Fig.  359), 
the  sun  appears  on  the  horizon  at  noon  in  latitude  75®  N.,  for  this 
latitude  is  90°  from  the  place  where  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical. 
When  they  are  vertical  farther  south  than  15®  S.,  points  on  the 
parallel  of  75®  X.  do  not  see  the  sun  (Fig.  359).  When  the  sun's 
rays  are  vertical  in  latitude  15®  N.  {B)  or  in  any  latitude  farther 
north,  no  point  on  the  parallel  of  75®  N.  will  be  in  darkness  during 
any  part  of  the  twenty-four-hour  day.  When  the  sun's  rays  are 
vertical  in  any  latitude  between  15®  S.  and  15®  N.,  a  part^of  the 
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Fig.  369. — Diagram  to  illustrate  seasons  in  latitude  75^  When  the  sun's  ra3r8 
are  verticiu  at  C,  the  circle  of  illumination  is  represented  by  the  line  90® 
-90°.  The  half  of  each  parallel  of  75°  is  then  illuminated,  and  days  and 
nights  on  that  parallel  are  therefore  equal.  The  same  is  true  of  all  other 
latitudes.  When  the  sim's  rays  are  vertical  at  B,  in  latitude  15°  N.,  the 
circle  of  illumination  is  represented  by  6  6,  the  whole  of  the  parallel  of 
76°  N.  is  illuminated,  and  daylight  is  continuous  throughout  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  No  part  of  the  parallel  of  75°  S.  is  illuminated  at  this  time, 
and  on  that  parallel  darkness  is  continuous.  When  the  sun  is  vertical 
at  A,  in  latitude  23H°  N.,  the  circle  of  illumination  is  represented  by 
a  a.  While  the  sun  appears  to  move  from  position  B  to  position  A  and 
back  again  to  B,  the  parallel  of  75°  N.  is  continuously  illuminated,  while 
the  parallel  of  76°  S.  at  the  same  time  is  continuously  in  darkness.  When 
the  sun  appears  to  move  from  the  position  where  its  rays  are  vertical  at 
5  to  the  position  where  its  rays  are  vertical  at  D,  a  part  of  each  parallel 
of  75°  is  illuminated,  and  during  this  time,  therefore,  there  is  light  and 
darkness  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  sun's  rajrs 
are  vertical  between  B  and  C,  more  than  half  of  the  parallel  of  75°  N.  is 
illuminated,  and  less  than  half  of  the  parallel  of  75*^  S.  When  the  sun 
is  vertical  at  C  the  half  of  each  parallel  of  75°  (and  of  all  other  parallels) 
is  illuminated,  and  days  and  nights  are  eaual  everywhere.  While  the  sun 
appears  to  pass  from  C  to  D  less  than  naif  of  the  parallel  of  75°  N.  is 
illuminated,  and  more  than  half  of  the  parallel  of  75°  S.  During  this 
time,  therefore,  nights  are  longer  than  days  in  latitude  75°  N.,  and  days 
are  longer  than  mghts  in  latitude  75°  S.  When  the  sun  is  in  a  position 
where  its  rays  are  vertical  at  D^  the  circle  of  illumination  ia  a  d.  At 
this  time  all  of  the  parallel  of  75°  N.  is  in  darkness,  and  all  of  the  parallel 
of  75°  S.  is  in  light.  This  condition  continues  while  the  sim  appears  to 
move  from  the  position  where  its  rays  are  vertical  at  D,  to  the  position 
where  its  rays  are  vertical  at  E^  and  back  again. 
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parallel  of  75®  N.  will  be  lighted,  and  all  points  on  that  parallel 
have  alternating  light  and  darkness  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

In  latitude  75®  N.  there  is  a  natural  fourfold  division  of  the 
year,  one  (summer)  when  daylight  is  continuous,  one  (winter) 
when  darkness  is  continuous,  one  (spring)  when  there  is  alternating 
day  and  night,  with  the  days  lengthening,  and  one  (autunm)  when 
there  is  alternating  day  and  night,  with  the  nights  lengthening. 
According  to  this  subdivision  of  the  year,  summer  is  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  vertical  sun  appears  to  move  from  15®  N.  to  23)^®  N. 
and  back  again  to  15®  X.  Autumn  is  the  time  during  which  it 
appears  to  pass  from  the  position  where  its  rays  are  vertical  15® 
N.  to  the  position  where  its  rays  are  vertical  15®  S.  Winter  is 
the  time  when  it  appears  to  pass  from  15®  S.  to  233^®  S.  and  back 
again  to  15®  S.,  and  spring  the  time  when  it  is  passing  from  15®  S. 
to  15®  N. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  lengths  of  the  seasons  defined  in  this 
way  are  not  the  same.  In  latitude  75®  the  summer  would  be  as 
long  as  the  winter,  and  the  spring  as  long  as  the  autunm;  but  the 
spring  and  autumn  would  be  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  summer 
and  winter,  for  during  each  of  the  former  the  sun  moves  through 
30®,  and  during  each  of  the  latter,  17®.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
lengths  of  the  several  seaspns  would  var>'  with  the  latitude.  In 
latitude  85®  the  summer  and  ^\-inter  would  1x5  longer  than  in  lati- 
tude 75®,  and  the  springs  and  autumns  shorter. 

There  is  a  common  idea  that  in  polar  regions  there  is  a  day  of 
six  months  and  a  night  of  six  months  each  year,  but  this  notion  is 
not  correct.  There  is  a  six-month  day  and  a  six-month  night  at  the 
poles  only.    This  can  be  worked  out  from  Fig.  359. 

Effect  of  varying  distance  of  the  sun.  Since  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  is  an  ellipse  (Fig.  346),  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun 
varies  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  earth  receives  more  heat  daily 
when  it  is  nearer  the  sun,  and  less  when  it  is  farther  from  it;  but 
these  variations  in  the  amount  of  heat  are  of  little  importance.  At 
the  present  time,  the  northern  hemisphere  has  its  summers  when 
the  earth  is  farthest  from  the  sun,  and  its  winters  when  it  is  nearest 
to  it. 
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Effect  of  Altitude  on  Temperature 

High  altitudes  are  colder  than  low  ones  in  the  same  region. 
Thus  mountains  are  always  colder  than  the  plains  about  them. 
The  average  decrease  of  temperature  is  about  1®  F.  for  330  feet 
(1°  C.  for  594  feet)  of  rise,  for  the  altitudes  where  observations  are 
common.  One  mile  of  rise  in  the  air  means  about  the  same  de- 
crease of  temperature  as  a  journey  of  1,000  miles  toward  the  poles. 

When  air  rises  it  expands,  because  there  is  less  weight  of  air 
above  it,  and  as  a  gas  expands  it  is  cooled.  Dry  air  is  cooled  about 
I''  F.  for  every  183  feet  it  rises  (l""  C.  for  329  feet);  moist  air  cools 
much  less  rapidly,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  later.  When  air 
descends  it  becomes  denser  and  warmer. 

The  temperature  has  been  observed  in  balloons  up  to  eleva- 
tions of  about  30,000  feet,  where  it  was  found  to  be  -54®  F.  It 
has  been  recorded  by  self-registering  thermometers  in  balloons 
sent  up  10  miles,  where  the  temperature  was  -104°  F. 

High  altitudes  are  colder  than  low  because  the  air  is  thmner. 
Since  it  is  thinner,  it  absorbs  less  heat  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  it  holds  less  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  earth  below. 

The  temperature  over  land  10,000  feet  high  is  not  the  same  as 
the  temperature  of  the  air  10,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Land  sur- 
faces at  high  altitudes  may  be  heated  quite  as  much  by  the  sun 
as  those  at  low  altitudes;  but  since  the  air  over  the  high  land  is 
thin,  it  does  not  hold  the  heat  radiated  from  the  land  so  well  as 
denser  air  would.  The  result  is  that  both  the  air  and  the  land 
of  high  altitudes  cool  faster  than  those  of  low  altitudes,  and  this 
makes  the  average  temperature  of  high  altitudes  lower. 

Isolated  elevations  like  mountain-tops  are  colder  than  plateaus 
of  the  same  elevation,  because  they  are  so  well  exposed  to  cool- 
ing. In  sunny  days  in  summer,  the  sunny  side  of  a  mountain 
free  from  snow  gets  very  warm  (Fig.  360).  If  the  rock  is  bare  it 
may  become  so  hot  that  the  hand  cannot  be  held  on  it.  If  the 
air  remained  long  in  contact  with  such  a  rock  surface  it  would  be 
warmed  to  the  same  temperature;  but  it  is  commonly  moved  on 
quickly  by  winds  before  it  gets  very  warm,  and  its  place  is  taken 
by  colder  air.     Again,  an  isolated  mountain-peak  radiates  heat 
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in  all  directions  except  downward,  while  a  flat  surface  radiates  it 
upw^ard  only.  In  mountains,  too,  there  are  likely  to  be  many 
cloudy  days,  and  the  clouds  shield  the  rocks  from  the  sun.    This 


Fig.  360. — Diagram  to  show  that  the  sun's  rays  may  fall  less  obliquely  on  a 
mountain  slope  tlian  on  the  plain  adjacent.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  have  greater  heating  power,  so  far  as  the  surface  of  the  land  is  con- 
cerned, on  the  mountain  tnan  on  the  plain. 

tends  to  lower  the  average  temperature  of  the  mountain,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  low  land. 

Where  mountains  are  sufficiently  high,  and  not  too  steep  to 
retain  snow  throughout  the  year,  their  surfaces  are  never  warmed 
above  a  temperature  of  32^  F.,  the  melting  temperature  of  snow. 
All  the  heat  received  beyond  that  necessary  to  raise  them  to  this 
temperature  is  spent  in  melting  and  evaporating  snow,  not  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  its  surface.  It  is  to  be  especially 
noted  that  the  air  over  the  heated  rock  of  high  altitudes,  whether 
of  mountain  or  plateau,  does  not  get  so  warm  as  the  rock  itself. 
The  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  rock  and  that  of 
the  air  above  it  in  such  situations  is  very  great  when  the  sun 
shines. 

Representation  of  Temperature  on  Maps 

It  is  desirable  to  have  some  method  of  representing  the  tem- 
perature of  all  parts  of  the  earth  on  maps.  Maps  showing  the 
distribution  of  temperature  are  thermal  maps. 

Lines  may  l)e  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  connecting 
points  liMvinjr  the  same  temperature.  Such  hnes  are  isotherms. 
An  isotlicMin  connecting  places  having  the  same  average  tempera- 
ture for  tlie  year  is  an  annual  isotherm.  Fig.  361  shows  a  verj- 
simple  isothermal  chart  for  the  year,  the  isotherms  of  0**  F.,  30®, 
50°,  and  70°  only  being  represented.  An  isotherm  connecting  places 
ivhich  have  the  same  summer  or  the  same  winter  temperature  is 
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a  seasonal  isotherm.  Isotherms  may  be  dra\vn  for  a  month  or  for 
any  other  specified  period  of  time.  A  map  showing  isotherms 
is  an  isothermal  map,  and  an  isothermal  map  should  always  tell 
whether  the  isotherms  are  annual,  seasonal,  or  monthly. 

PL  XXII  shows  annual  isotherms  for  each  20®  F.  At  the 
extreme  north  there  is  the  isotherm  of  O*'  F.,  which  Ues  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  barely  touches  North  America.  The  average 
annual  temperature  of  places  on  this  line  is  0°  F.  The  isotherm 
of  10"^  F.  lies  south  of  the  isotherm  of  0®  F.    The  average  temper- 


Fig.  361. — Chart  showing  a  few  isothermal  lines.    The  dotted  line  near  the 
equator  represents  the  position  of  the  heat  equator. 

ature  of  places  between  these  two  lines  is  more  than  0°,  and  less 
than  10°.  South  of  the  isotherm  of  10°  follow  in  order  the 
isotherms  of  30°,  50°,  60°,  and  70°,  the  last  being  everywhere 
below  the  latitude  of  40°  N. 

The  coldest  isotherm  shown  on  the  chart  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  that  of  30°,  lying  south  of  all  lands  except  Ant- 
arctica. The  latitude  of  this  isotherm  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
latitude  of  the  isotherm  of  30°  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Next 
north  (toward  the  equator)  of  the  southern  isotherm  of  30°  is  the 
isotherm  of  5b°,  followed  by  those  of  60°,  and  70°,  the  last  being 
everywhere  north  of  latitude  40°  S. 
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In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  at  the  west,  there  is  no  isotherm 
between  that  of  70®  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  that  of  70*^ 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Where  the  isotherm  of  80®  does  not 
appear  between  the  two  isotherms  of  70°,  the  temperature  is 
warmer  than  70°,  but  nowhere  so  warm  (on  the  average)  as  80®. 
In  the  Americas,  and  farther  east,  there  are  two  isotherms  of  80® 
between  those  of  70®.  Between  the  two  isotherms  of  80®  the 
temperature  is,  on  the  average,  warmer  than  80®,  but  not  so  warm 
as  90®.  If  it  had  been  so  warm  as  90®,  the  isotherm  of  90®  would 
have  been  showTi. 

The  line  of  highest  temperature  about  the  earth  is  the  thermal 
equator  (the  broken  line.  Fig.  361).  The  thermal  equator  does 
not  follow  a  straight  course  around  the  earth,  and  it  lies  a  little 
north  of  the  geographic  equator. 

PL  XXII  shows  that  the  annual  temperature  is  highest  near 
the  equator,  and  that  it  becomes  lower  toward  the  poles.  This 
shows  that  there  is  some  relation  between  isotherms  and  latitude, 
and  the  explanation  of  this  relation  has  ])een  given. 

PL  XXIII  shows  the  isotherms  for  the  month  of  January.  On 
this  chart  all  isotherms  are  farther  south  than  on  the  chart  show- 
ing the  annual  isotherms.  Thus  the  isotherm  of  0®  F.  (17.78®  C.) 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  runs  through  central  Asia,  instead  of 
lying  north  of  it,  and  the  isothenn  of  60®  is  ever>'where  south  of 
latitude  40®.  instead  of  l)eing  partly  north  of  it.  as  in  PL  XXII. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  the  sun  is  shining  vertically  south  of  the 
equator,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  change. 

PL  XXIV  shows  the  isotherms  for  July.  All  isotherms  are 
farther  north  than  the  corresponding  ones  on  either  of  the  other 
charts.  Tluis  the  isotherm  of  50°  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
about  where  the  isotherm  of  20®  was  in  January  (PL  XXIII). 

Coniparinir  Pis.  XXI 1 1  and  XXIV,  it  is  seen  that  the  difference 
of  tc'Hiponiture  between  January  and  July  is  nuich  greater  in 
hiiih  latitudes  than  in  low.  Thus  in  the  southern  part  of  Hudson 
Bay  tiiere  is  70°  difference  between  January  and  July;  at  Lake 
Erie,  about  -1.")°:  in  Florida,  about  20°;  and  at  the  equator  in 
South  America,  less  than  10°. 

llic  snmo  charts  show  that  the  difference  is  greater  in  the 
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interiors  of  continents  than  on  coasts  or  over  the  sea  in  the  same 
latitude.  Thus  in  the  interior  of  North  America,  west  of  Hud- 
son Bay,  the  difference  is  about  80°,  while  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 
it  is  only  about  30°.  In  northern  Asia  the  difference  is  70°  F.  or 
more,  while  in  Scandinavia  it  is  but  about  30°. 

The  courses  of  the  isotherms.  1.  The  courses  of  the  isotherms 
are,  in  a  general  way,  east-west;  that  is,  they  are  roughly  parallel 
to  the  parallels  of  latitude.  Some  of  them  are  very  irregular,  it 
is  true,  but  the  east-west  direction  is  the  most  common  one.  This 
shows  some  relation  between  the  courses  of  isotherms  and  latitude; 
but  since  the  isotherms  do  not  follow  the  parallels  exactly,  it  is 
clear  that  latitude  is  not  the  only  thing  which  determines  their 
position.  It  follows  that  some  cause  or  causes  besides  the  length 
of  day  and  the  angle  of  the  sun's  rays  must  influence  temperature, 
and  so  the  position  of  the  isotherms. 

2.  Pis.  XXIII  and  XXIV  show  that  the  isotherms  are  straight- 
est  where  there  is  little  land,  and  most  crooked  where  there  is 
much  land.  This  suggests  that  the  land  and  water  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  positions.  There  are  various  irregularities 
in  the  isotherms  on  land  that  do  not  appear  on  the  sea.  Thus, 
on  the  January  chart  there  is  an  area  in  south  Africa,  and  another 
in  Australia,  surrounded  by  the  isotherm  of  90°,  and  there  are 
similar  areas  in  North  America,  north  Africa,  and  southern  Asia, 
in  July.  All  of  these  areas  are  on  land.  These  facts  tend  to  con- 
firm the  conclusion  that  the  sea  and  the  land  influence  the  position 
of  the  isotherms. 

Following  this  idea  still  further,  it  is  seen  that  the  isotherms 
of  January  frequently  bend  somewhat  abruptly  in  passing  from 
water  to  land,  or  from  land  to  water.  Thus  the  isotherm  of  30° 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  turns  to  the  south  when  it  reaches 
North  America,  and  again  on  the  coast  of  Europe.  In  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  the  isotherms  of  80°  and  70°  make  abrupt  turns 
at  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and, the  isotherm  of  70°  near  the  west 
coast  of  South  America.  These  bends  at  the  coasts  give  further 
support  to  the  conclusion  that  the  distribution  of  land  and  water 
have  something  to  do  with  the  position  of  isotherms. 

It  has  been  noted  already  (p.  340)  that  the  land  is  heated  and 
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cooled  more  readily  than  the  sea,  and  is  therefore  colder  in  winter 
and  warmer  in  summer.  The  January  isotherm  of  30®  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  bends  toward  the  equator  in  crossing  the 
northern  continents,  because  the  land  is  cooler  than  the  water  in 
the  same  latitude  at  this  time  of  year.  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, on  the  other  hand,  where  it  is  summer,  the  isotherms  bend 
toward  the  pole  on  reaching  the  land,  because  the  land  is  warmer 
than  the  sea  in  the  same  latitude. 

The  chart  of  the  July  isotherms  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 
On  this  chart  the  isotherms  crossing  the  northern  continents  bend 
poleward  on  the  land,  while  those  crossing  the  southern  con- 
tinents bend  equator-ward.  The  reason  is  that  this  is  the  season 
when  the  lands  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  warmer  than  the 
seas  of  the  same  latitude,  and  when  the  lands  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  are  cooler  than  the  seas  about  them. 

The  irregularities  of  the  isotherms  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
in  July  are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
in  Januar}'  (summer  in  the  southern  hemisphere).  This  is  prob- 
ably because  there  is  much  more  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
than  in  the  southern,  and  the  larger  land  areas  have  a  greater  effect 
on  the  isotherms  than  the  smaller  ones.  All  these  features  of  the 
isothermal  maps  indicate  clearly  that  land  and  water  influence  the 
position  of  the  isotherms. 

3.  There  are  some  features  of  the  isothermal  lines  which  are 
not  explained  by  latitude,  or  by  the  distribution  of  continents  and 
oceans.  Thus  the  bends  of  the  isotherms  are  not  as  pronounced 
on  the  east  sides  of  the  continents  as  on  the  west.  This  is  shown 
by  Pis.  XXIII  and  XXIV.  Again,  traced  eastward,  the  January 
isotherm  of  40°  bends  southward  near  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  oil  the  land,  while  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent 
it  bends  northward  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  land.  Such  peculiarities 
may  be  explained  by  the  ivinds.  The  prevailing  winds  in  the 
middle  latitudes  of  North  America  are  from  the  west,  and  the 
westerly  winds  tend  to  carry  the  temperature  of  the  sea  (warmer 
in  winter)  over  onto  the  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent 
(PL  XXIII),  and  the  temperature  of  the  land  (cooler  in  winter) 
over  onto  the  sea,  on  its  eastern  side.    Thi^  explains  the  bends  of 
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the  isotherm  of  40®  near  the  coasts  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
in  January. 

4.  The  great  bend  in  the  isotherm  of  30°  in  the  North  Atlantic 
in  January  is  not  explained  by  the  relations  of  land  and  sea,  or 
by  winds.  It  is  due  to  a  warm  current  of  ocean  water  flowing 
northeastward,  in  the  direction  of  the  pronounced  loop  of  the 
isotherm.  Ocean  currents  are  therefore  a  fourth  cause  of  the 
irregularities  of  isotherms. 

The  amount  of  heat  carried  northward  by  the  ocean  currents 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  very  large.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  temperature  of  England  and  Norway  is  raised  several 
degrees  by  the  warm  poleward  movement  of  waters  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  temperature  of  the  land  is  warmed  by  this  water, 
because  the  air  over  the  warm  ocean  water  is  warmed  and  then 
blown  over  the  land. 

The  milder  climate  of  northwestern  Europe,  as  compared  with 
northeastern  North  America,  is  not  due  wholly  to  the  northward 
movement  of  warm  water.  Even  without  such  movement  the 
climate  of  northwestern  Europe  would  be  more  temperate  than 
that  of  northeastern  North  America  in  the  same  latitudes,  because 
the  ocean,  from  which  the  winds  of  winter  blow  to  that  part  of 
Europe,  is  warmer  than  the  land  whence  the  winds  blow  to  the 
lands  of  the  same  latitude  on  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

5.  There  are  some  other  causes  of  irregularities  in  the  isotherms. 
Thus  a  basin  region,  shut  in  by  mountains,  gets  hotter  in  sunmier 
than  a  region  not  so  surrounded.  This  is  partly  because  the  air 
is  warmed  by^eat  reflected  and  radiated  in  from  the  mountains 
on  all  sides,  And  partly  because  the  enclosing  mountains  prevent 
free  circulation  of  the  air.  \ 

6.  Agsuo,  there  is  less  evaporation  from  a  dry  surface  than  from 
a  moist  one,  and  since  evaporation  cools  the  surface,  a  dry  surface 
will  be  warmer  than  a  moist  one  if  other  conditions  are  the  same. 
The  color  of  the  soil,  the  presence  or  absence  of  vegetation,  etc., 
also  affect  the  absorption  and  radiation  of  heat. 

The  high  temperature  (90°  and  above)  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States  in  July  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact 
that  the  r^on  is  soihe^Chat  shut  in  by  mountains.    The  dryness 
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of  the-  soil  and  of  the  air  above  it  also  tend  to  raise  its  t^nperature. 
Aridity  also  helps  to  make  the  temperature  high  in  northern  Africa 
in  July,  and  in  Aastralia  in  Januar>\ 

Altitude  affects  temperature,  as  already  explained,  but  isother- 
mal charts  show  no  relation  l>etween  isothermal  lines  and  surface 
relief.  The  reason  is  that  isothermal  lines  are  represented  on  maps 
as  if  they  were  at  sea-level.  This  is  done  by  making  allowance  for 
altitude  at  the  average  rate  of  1°  F.  for  about  330  feet.  Thus  if 
the  temperature  of  a  place  at  an  altitude  of  3.300  feet  is  60°,  it  is 
put  flown  on  the  chart  as  70^  (60°-|-10^).  If  the  place  were  6.600 
feet  alx)ve  .sea-level,  20*^  F.  would  Ixj  added  to  the  temperature  re- 
corde<l  by  the  thermometer.  Isothermal  charts,  therefore,  are  in- 
tended 1  to  .shoir  the  tfmj/erature  an  it  would  be  if  the  land  were  at  sea-level. 

Isothermal  surfaces.  A  surface  might  be  drawn  connecting  all 
points  hiiviiif^  the  same  temperature.  The  annual  isothermal 
surface?  of  :i()^,  for  example,  would  \ye  at  sea-level  where  the  iso- 
therms of  3(P  appear  in  PI.  XXII.  One  of  these  Isotherms  is  north 
of  the  eriuator,  and  one  south  of  it.  Equator-ward  from  these  lines, 
in  either  heini.sphere,  the  isothermal  surface  of  30°  would  rise  above 
sea-level.  The  temperature  at  sea-level  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  America  is  about  S0°  (PI.  XXII).  Its  temperature  is  there- 
fore about  o(P  above  that  of  the  i.sothermal  surface  which  we  wish 
to  repres(»nt.  To  find  the  isothermal  .surface  of  30°  here,  we  should 
have  to  ri.^e  far  al)Ove  sea-level.  Where  the  isotherm  of  50°  crosses 
North  America,  the  temperature  at  sea-level  is  about  20°  too  high. 
To  find  the  temperature  of  30°  in  this  latitude,  we  must  rise  high 
enou^li  into  tlio  air  to  ^et  a  reduction  of  20°. 

Xortli  of  the  i.sothemi  of  30°  in  the  northern  hemisphere  (PI. 
XXII)  the  temperature  at  sea-level  is  les.-^  than  30°.  To  find  a 
temperature  of  30°  in  this  latitude,  therefore,  we  must  go  beneath 
.•^»a- level. 

The  proper  conception  of  i.sot hernial  .surfaces  will  be  of  impor- 
tance wlien  we  come  to  consider  tlie  circulation  of  the  atmosphere. 

Dail;/  HiuKjc  oj  Temperature 
The  temperature  of  the  day  when  the  sun  shines  is  generally 
\y:inncr  thnn  the  tenii)erature  of  tlie  niglit.     The  difference  be- 
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tween  the  temperature  of  night  and  day  is  often  as  much  as  40°  or 
50°  F.  in  dry,  interior  regions,  and  in  the  Sahara  it  is  sometimes 
70°.  The  daily  range  is  greater  when  the  air  is  dry  than  when  it  is 
moist,  and  it  is  greater  far  from  the  sea  than  near  it.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  daily  range  is  greatest  when  days  and  nights  are 
nearly  equal.    The  daily  range  is  less  above  the  bottom  of  the 
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Fig.  362. — Curve  of  insolation.  Insolation  begins  at  sunrise,  which,  accord- 
ii^  to  the  fi^re,  is  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ends  at  sunset,  at 
6  m  the  evening. 

atmosphere  than  at  the  bottom,  since  the  lower  air  is  heated  much 
by  contact  with  the  land  during  sunny  days. 

Let  us  suppose  a  day  (hours  of  sunshine)  of  12  hours.  When 
the  sun  rises  the  daily  heating  begins,  and  increases  as  the  sun 
gets  higher.    Most  heat  is  received  when  the  sun  is  highest;  that 
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Fig.  363. — Curve  of  radiation.  The  surface  of  the  land  radiates  heat  most 
rapidly  when  it  is  warmest,  and  least  rapidly  when  it  is  coolest.  The  sur- 
face is  coolest  about  sunrise.  Heat  is  then  radiated  least  rapidly,  but 
the  rate  of  radiation  increases  as  the  day  advances,  and  reaches  its 
maximum  about  three  o'clock.  Later  in  the  day,  as  the  temperature 
decreases,  the  radiation  also  decreases  and  becomes  less  and  less  until  the 
next  sunrise. 


is,  at  noon.  The  heating  becomes  less  and  less,  as  the  sun  get 
lower,  and  at  sunset  it  stops  altogether.  Fig.  362  shows  the  curve 
of  insolation. 

The  land  and  the  air  just  over  it  are  cooled  by  radiation  all 
the  time.  When  cooling  by  radiation  exceeds  heating  by  insola- 
tion, the  temperature  falls.    This  is  the  case,  as  a  rule,  at  night,  for 
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radiation  goes  on  after  insolation  ceases.  The  temperature  becomes 
lowest  about  sunrise,  when  radiation  without  insolation  has  been 
going  on  longest.  The  land  and  the  lower  air  continue  to  radiate 
heat  after  sunrise,  but  both  are  then  heated,  and  heated  as  a  rule 
faster  than  they  are  cooled  by  radiation,  for  the  temperature  rises. 
As  the  temperature  rises  radiation  increases  (Fig.  363) ;  but  it  does 
not  commonly  keep  pace  with  insolation,  for  the  temperature  con- 


Fig.  364. —  Cur\-e8  of  insolation  and  radiation  combined.  The  maximum 
temperature  of  the  day  occurs  at  the  higher  crossing,  the  minimum 
temperature  of  the  day  at  the  lower  crossing  of  these  two  lines. 

tinues  to  rise  till  some  time  after  noon.  The  fact  that  the  tem- 
perature then  begins  to  fall  shows  that  radiation  then  exceeds 
insolation.  Fig.  364  shows  the  curve  of  insolation  in  its  relation 
to  the  curve  of  radiation. 

Seasonal  range  of  temperature.  The  seasonal  range  of  tem- 
perature is  affected  by  (1)  latitude,  (2)  position  with  reference  to 
land  and  sea,  (3)  prevailing  winds,  and  (4)  the  presence  of  snow 
during  the  warmer  season. 

1.  The  seasonal  range  of  temperature  increases  with  the  latitude 
(compare  Pis.  XXIII  and  XXIV),  because  the  yearly  variation  in 
insolation  increases  with  the  latitude.  This  range  is  greatest  at 
the  poles  where  there  is  six  months  of  insolation  and  six  months 
without  it.  The  great  range  of  seasonal  temperature  to  which  the 
poles  would  l)e  entitled  by  their  latitude  is  greatly  modified  by  the 
conditions  mentioned  under  (2)  and  (4)  above. 

2.  Islands  have  a  lower  range  of  temperature  than  continental 
lands  in  the  same  latitude,  and  coasts  have  a  lower  range  than 
interiors,  because  the  raiipe  of  sea  temperature  is  less  than  the 
range  of  land  temperature  (Pis.  XXIII  and  XXIV). 

3.  A  coast  to  which  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  the  ocean. 
has  a  less  range  of  temperature  than  a  coast  to  which  the  prevailing 
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winds  blow  from  the  land.  Thus  the  range  of  temperature  is  less 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  than  on  the  Atlantic  in 
the  same  latitude  (Pis.  XXIII  and  XXIV),  the  winds  being  chiefly 
from  the  west  in  both  cases. 

4.  The  presence  of  snow  during  the  warm  season^  as  in  high  lati- 
tudes and  high  mountains,  prevents  a  high  temperature  in  summer, 
even  though  insolation  is  strong  (p.  348). 

The  annual  range  of  temperature  has  some  effect  on  vegetation, 
and  so  on  all  industries  connected  with  the  soil.  The  range  of 
temperature,  or  more  exactly  the  temperature  of  winter,  has  some 
effect  on  transportation,  especially  by  means  of  water.  Naviga- 
tion ceases,  for  example,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  because  ice  forms 
about  their  borders  in  winter. 

Temperature  and  Movement 

When  air  is  heated  it  expands  and  becomes  lighter.  This 
results  in  movements  of  convection  (Fig.  358).  One  of  the  move- 
ments involved  in  convection  is  horizontal,  as  already  pointed  out, 
and  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  is  wind.  Unequal  heating 
of  the  air  is,  therefore,  a  cause  of  air  movements,  and  since  the  air  is 
being  unequally  heated  all  the  time,  it  follows  that  unequal  heat- 
ing is  a  constant  cause  of  atmospheric  movement.  Some  of  the 
movements  are  horizontal,  and  some  vertical;  some  are  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  air,  and  some  in  the  upper. 

The  unequal  heating  of  the  air  is  the  immediate  cause  of  certain 
familiar  winds  and  breezes. 

1.  Land  and  sea  breezes.  In  a  sunny  summer  day  the  land 
becomes  warmer  than  an  adjacent  lake  or  sea  (p.  340).  The 
result  is  that  the  air  over  the  land  is  warmed  and  expanded  more 
than  that  over  the  sea.  Movement  of  the  air  follows.  By  day, 
especially  after  some  hours  of  heating,  the  air  moves  in  from  the 
water  to  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is 
the  sea-breeze  or  lake-breeze.  At  night  the  land  cools  more  than 
the  water,  and  the  movements  of  air  are  reversed,  giving  the  landr 
breeze,  which  blows  from  the  land  to  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  causes  of  these  movements  will  be  more  fully 
explained  in  Chapter  XV. 
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The  sea-breeze  is  strongest  during  the  summer  in  warm  regions. 
When  the  sea  or  land  breeze  has  the  same  direction  as  the  pre- 
vailing wind,  it  occasionally,  as  at  Valparaiso  (Chile),  is  so  strong 
that  business  is  stopped  and  people  forced  to  seek  shelter.  Along 
certain  coasts  fishermen  put  to  sea  in  the  early  morning  with  the 
land-breeze,  and  return  at  night  with  the  sea-breeze. 

2.  Monsoons.  Some  lands  near  the  sea  become  so  much  heated 
in  smnmer  that  the  sea  (from-sea)  wind  continues  during  the  hot 
season,  not  merely  through  the  hot  part  of  the  day,  while  the  land 
(from-land)  wind  holds  sway  during  the  winter.  This  is  the  case, 
for  example,  in  India.  Such  winds,  which  change  their  directions 
with  the  seasons,  are  monsoon  winds.  The  monsoon  winds  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  had  great  influence  on  the  early  trade  of  India. 
Vessels  sailing  from  Europe  used  to  time  their  outward  voyages  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  southwest  monsoon,  and  their  return 
voyages  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  northeast  monsoon. 

3.  Mountain  and  valley  breezes.  Winds  due  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature sometimes  blow  about  mountains.  Mountain-breezes 
blow  from  the  mountains  at  night,  and  valley^e^zes  blow  toward 
them  on  sunny  days. 

Mountain  and  valley  and  land  and  sea  breezes,  and  monsoon 
\iinds  are  not  the  only  ones  due  to  differences  of  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, but  they  afford  the  simplest  illustrations  of  air  move- 
ments due  to  this  cause. 

Vertical  movements  and  temperature.  It  has  been  stated 
already  (1)  that  when  air  rises  it  expands,  and  that  as  it  expands 
it  becomes  cooler;  and  (2)  that  when  air  descends  it  becomes 
denser  and  warmer.  These  changes  of  temperature  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  rain,  snow,  etc.,  and  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  those  topics. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  MOISTURE  OF  THE  AIR 

The  atmosphere  always  contains  water  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
This  is  true  even  in  the  desert,  where  the  air  seems  driest.  We 
cannot  see  or  smell  or  feel  water  vapor,  though  air  with  much 
water  vapor  has  a  different  feeling  from  air  with  Uttle. 

The  presence  of  moisture  in  the  air  may  be  proved  in  various 
ways.  If  a  pitcher  of  ice-water  stands  in  a  warm  room,  drops  of 
water  often  appear  on  the  outside  of  it.  This  water  came  from  the 
air.  Water  vapor  sometimes  condenses  into,,water  in  the  air,  and 
the  water  then  becomes  visible  as  clouds  from  which  rain  may  fall. 

Water  vapor  is  lighter  than  dry  air.  That  is,  a  cubic  foot  of 
it  weighs  much  less  than  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  the  same  temper- 
ature and  under  the  same  pressure.  The  water  vapor  of  the  air 
displaces  some  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  its  presence  there- 
fore makes  the  air  Ughter.  , 

Function  of  atmospheric  moisture.  The  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  is  of  great  importance  to  all  animals  and  plants,  for 
without  it  no  Ufe  could  exist.  It  furnishes  the  rain  and  the  snow 
which  supply  all  springs  and  rivers,  and  it  serves  a  most  important 
function  in  connection  with  temperature,  as  already  indicated, 
for  it  absorbs  heat  radiated  from  the  sun  and  from  the  earth.  It 
increases  the  average  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  reduces  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  would  exist  if  the 
air  were  altogether  dry. 

Sources  of  water  vapor :  evaporation.  Water  left  standing  in 
an  open  dish  presently  disappears,  and  any  fluid,  such  as  ink, 
which  contains  much  water  dries  up  if  left  uncovered.  Muddy 
roads  and  wet  streets  soon  become  dry  when  the  rain  ceases.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  water  vapor  is  passing  constantly  from 
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all  moist  surfaces  into  the  air.    The  change  of  liquid  water  into 
water  vapor  is  evaporation. 

The  surfaces  of  oceans,  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers  are  alwa3rs 
gi\'ing  water  vapor  to  the  air.  Evaporation  takes  place  from 
land  surfaces  also,  even  when  they  seem  dry.  The  rock  beneath 
the  surface  contains  water,  and  moisture  is  continually  passing  up 
from  it  into  the  atmosphere.  Evaporation  also  takes  place  from 
snow  and  ice,  even  though  the  temperature  is  far  below  that  of 
melting.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  snow  and  ice  slowly 
disappear  even  when  the  temperature  is  below  32®  F.  A  wet  cloth 
put  into  a  ver}-  low  temperature,  say  0®  F.,  freezes  stiff;  but  if  it 
stays  at  the  same  temperature  long  enough,  it  becomes  dry.  The 
ice  in  it  has  evaporated. 

All  animals  breathe  out  water  vapor  into  the  atmosphere.  This 
is  seen  in  winter,  when  the  water  vapor  of  the  breath  condenses, 
and  so  becomes  \isible,  in  the  cold  atmosphere.  The  water 
breathed  out  is  not  seen  in  summer,  or  in  a  warm  room,  because 
it  does  not  condense  in  warm  air.  Plants  also  breath  out  moist- 
ure, the  amount  being  ver>'  great.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  actu- 
ally measured.*  Thus  a  thrifty  sunflower  plant,  during  its  life  of 
140  days,  was  found  to  give  off  145  pounds  of  water.  Grass  was 
found  to  give  off  its  o\^^l  weight  of  water  everj'^  24  hours,  in  hot 
weather.  This  would  mean  63  2  tons  per  acre,  and  a  little  more 
than  one  ton  for  a  lot  50  feet  by  150  feet.  A  birch-tree,  with 
200,000  leaves,  was  estimated  to  give  off  700  to  900  pounds  on  a 
hot  summer  day,  though  ver}"  much  less,  perhaps  not  more  than 
18  to  20  pounds,  on  cool  days.  Much  water  vapor  also  escapes 
from  active  volcanoes  (p.  256). 

The  oceans  must  l)e  looked  upon  as  the  great  reservoirs  from 
which  most  water  comes,  and  but  for  them  the  waters  of  the  land 
would  all  l)e  dried  up  in  the  course  of  time.  It  is  true  that  the 
ocean  receives  water  from  rivers,  springs,  and  rains  about  as  fast 
a.s  it  loses  it  by  evaporation;  but  the  water  which  falls  as  rain  is 
largely  from  the  ocean,  and  if  the  ocean  stopped  yielding  the 
water  vapor  which  furnishes  the  water  for  the  rain,  all  the  waters 
of  tlie  land  would  dry  up. 

*  Bergen,  Foundations  of  Botany,  p.  164. 
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Water  is  therefore  in  constant  circulation  in  the  air.  The 
circuit  which  it  makes  is  somewhat  as  follows:  It  is  (1)  evaporated 
from  the  ocean,  then  (2)  diffused  or  blown  over  the  land,  where 
some  of  it  (3)  falls  as  rain  or  snow,  feeding  rivers,  springs,  lakes, 
etc.  (4)  A  part  of  this  water  which  falls  from  the  air  returns  to 
the  sea,  while  another  part  is  evaporated  into  the  air  again  without 
flowing  to  the  sea.  The  evaporation  of  water  and  the  circulation 
of  the  water  vapor  in  the  air  are  therefore  important,  not  only  for 
us,  but  for  all  living  things. 

On  the  average,  30  to  40  inches  of  rain-water  fall  from  the  air 
each  year  on  land;  that  is,  enough  to  make  a  layer  30  to  40  inches 
deep  if  spread  out  over  all  the  land.  The  amount  of  water  evap- 
orated each  year  must  be  about  the  same  as  the  amount  which  is 
precipitated.  If  the  precipitation  (rainfall  and  snowfall)  on  the 
oceans  is  equal  to  that  on  the  lands,  and  if  all  were  taken  from 
the  oceans  and  not  retumedj  the  oceans  would  be  dried  up  in  3,000 
or  4,000  years.  If  an  amount  of  water  equal  to  all  the  rainfall 
were  evaporated  from  the  lakes  of  the  earth,  it  would  probably 
dry  them  up  in  less  than  a  year. 

Rate  of  evaporation.  Fig.  365  shows  the  amount  of  evapora- 
tion, in  inches  of  water,  which  there  would  be  from  surfaces  of 
water  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  if  bodies  of  water 
such  as  lakes  were  present.  Thus  in  Mississippi  a  surface  of  water 
would  be  lowered  more  than  50  inches  in  a  year  by  evaporation; 
at  New  York,  about  40  inches;  at  Milwaukee,  about  30  inches; 
at  Lake  Superior,  about  20  inches;  at  Denver,  about  70  inches; 
and  in  southern  Arizona,  90  to  100  inches.  Since  there  are  not 
lakes  in  all  these  regions,  the  diagram  really  shows  only  the  rela- 
tive rates  of  evaporation  from  water  surfaces  in  the  different  regions. 

Several  conditions  affect  the  rate  of  evaporation.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  are  (1)  the  amount  of  water  vapor  already  in  the  atmos- 
phere, (2)  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  of  the  space  over  it,  and 
(3)  the  strength  of  the  wind.  Fig.  365  shows  the  greatest  evapora- 
tion in  the  driest  part  of  the  country,  viz.,  Arizona  and  southern 
California.  It  also  shows  that  evaporation  is  greater  in  the  warmer 
latitudes  of  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  the  cooler  latitudes. 
Water  evaporates  more  rapidly  in  the  wind  than  in  still  air.    The 
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reason  appears  to  be  as  follows:  When  the  air  is  still,  the  space 
just  above  a  body  of  water  or  a  moist  surface  receives  much  water 
vapor.  This  vapor  in  the  air  tends  to  retard  evaporation;  but 
when  the  air  is  moving,  the  water  vapor  in  the  air  is  carried  away 
about  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  so  that  new  and  often  drier  air  comea 
in  over  the  surface  from  which  evaporation  is  taking  place. 

The  air  influences  evaporation  (1)  by  its  movement,  as  just, 
noted,  and  also  (2)  because  it  affects  the  temperature  above  the 
land  and  water  (p.  352);  but  evaporation  would  go  on  in  a  vacuum 
at  a  given  temperature,  even  more  rapidly  than  in  air  at  the  same 
temperature. 

Evaporation  takes  up  heat.  Evaporation  cools  the  surface 
from  which  it  takes  place.  If  the  hand  be  moistened,  it  feels  cool 
as  the  water  on  it  evaporates,  and  the  faster  the  evaporation  the 
more  distinct  the  cooling.  Moist  clothing  seems  cooler  in  the  wind 
than  in  still  air,  even  when  the  temperature  is  the  same,  because 
wind  hastens  evaporation.  It  takes  about  1,000  times  as  much 
heat  to  evaporate  a  pound  of  water  as  it  would  take  to  raise 
its  temperature  1°  F.  The  evaporation  from  forested  regions  in 
moist  tropical  lands  is  so  great  that  the  temperature  there  is  often 
much  lower  than  would  be  expected  from  the  insolation.  The 
absence  of  evaporation  in  dry  regions  is  one  reason  why  they  are 
so  hot  in  the  sunny  days  of  summer. 

Heat  is  a  form  of  energy,  and  since  heat  seems  to  disappear  in 
evaporation,  energy  has  been  used.  Assuming  the  average  amount 
of  rainfall  to  be  60  inches,  Strachey  estimated  that  the  energy 
necessary  to  evaporate  it  and  lift  it  3,000  feet  (the  average  height 
from  which  rain  falls)  would  be  equal  to  300,000  million  horse- 
power constantly  in  operation. 

Amount  of  water  vapor  in  the  air.  The  amount  of  water 
vapor  in  the  air  varies  greatly  from  place  to  place,  and  from  time 
to  time  at  the  same  place.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate 
the  amount  in  the  air  at  one  time,  but  the  results  are  far  apart. 
It  is  probably  enough  so  that  if  it  all  fell  as  rain  at  once  it  would 
make  a  layer  of  water  at  least  an  inch  thick. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  water  vapor  in  the  air  is  gained  in 
another  way.    One  cubic  foot  of  space  at  0°  F.  is  capable  of  con- 
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taining  |  grain  of  water  vapor;  at  60*^  F.,  5  grains;  and  at  80®  F., 
11  grains.  The  weight  of  air  in  a  room  40  x  40  x  15  feet,  at  a 
temperature  of  60^  F.,  and  under  ordinary'  pressure,  is  about  1,800 
pounds.  The  weight  of  water  vapor  which  this  space  is  capable  of 
containing  is  nearly  20  pounds. 

The  amount  of  water  vapor  in  the  air  at  any  place  at  any  time 
depends  on  the  temperature,  and  on  the  available  supply  of  water. 
The  higher  the  temperature,  the  more  the  water  vapor  which  a 
given  space  can  hold.  About  ^  of  all  the  water  vapor  in  the  air 
is  in  the  lowermost  two  and  one-half  miles  of  the  air,  and  about  || 
in  the  lowermost  five  miles. 

Atmospheric  moisture  and  atmospheric  movements.  Since 
water  vapor  makes  the  air  lighter,  and  since  movements  result 
when  the  air  of  one  place  is  lighter  than  that  of  another,  it  follows 
that  differences  in  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  in  different 
places  are  a  cause  of  atmospheric  movements. 
(  Saturation.  \Mien  the  air  has  all  the  water  vapor  which  it 
can  hold,  the  air  is  said  to  be  saturated.  Though  it  is  customary 
to  speak  of  the  air  as  being  saturated,  yet  it  is,  in  reality,  not  the 
air  which  is  saturated,  but  the  space  which  the  air  occupies.  The 
amount  of  water  vapor  necessary  to  saturate  a  given  space  depends 
on  the  temperature,  and  is  nearly  the  same  whether  air  is  present 
or  not. 

Humidity.  The  amount  of  moisture  which  the  air  contains  is 
its  absolute  humidity.  The  percentage  of  moisture  which  air  con- 
tains at  any  temperature,  in  comparison  \^ith  what  it  might  con- 
tain at  that  temperature,  is  known  as  its  relative  humidity.  When 
it  contains  all  the  water  vapor  it  can  hold,  its  relative  humidity 
is  100;  when  it  contains  h?ilf  as  much  as  it  might,  it  has  a  relative 
humidity  of  50.  Air  is  commonly  said  to  be  "dry"  when  its  rela- 
tive humidity  is  low,  and  "moist"  when  its  relative  humidity  is 
hi<j:h.  Fiu.  366  shows  the  average  relative  humidity  for  the  United 
States,  the  raiiiro  Ix^ing  from  SO  along  the  coasts  to  less  than  40 
in  some  j)arts  of  the  southwest.  The  area  where  the  relative 
humidity  is  3o  or  less  is  essentially  de.^^ert,  and  the  area  where  it  is 
less  than  .50  is  distinctly  dry.  In  Death  Valley,  California,  the  aver- 
age relative  humidity  for  five  months  when  the  record  was  kept  wae 
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23.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  during  the  summer,  the  relative  humid- 
ity occasionally  falls  as  low  as  3.  This  extremely  low  humidity 
has  been  recorded  at  Tucson,  Arizona.  A  humidity  so  low  as  this 
is,  however,  extremely  rare,  and  lasts  for  but  a  few  hours. 

The  average  relative  humidity  of  air  over  the  land  is  probably 
about  60;  that  over  the  ocean  about  85.  The  part  of  our  country 
which  is  productive,  agriculturally,  without  irrigation,  is  chiefly 
where  the  relative  humidity  is  more  than  65. 

^  Dew-point.  If  saturated  air  is  cooled,  some  of  its  moisture  is 
condensed.  The  temperature  at  which  the  water  vapor  of  thft  f^jj* 
begins  to  condense  is  the  d^UhfiOuU.  Saturated  air  is  therefore 
at  the  dew-point.  This  point  is  not  a  fixed  temperature,  but  is 
influenced  by  the  amount  of  water  vapor  in  the  air.  WTien  this 
amount  is  large,  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  is  relatively 
high;  when  the  amount  is  small,  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point 
is  relatively  low. 

Air  may  be  brought  to  the  dew-point  in  various  ways:  (1)  It 
may  be  blown  where  the  temperature  is  lower,  as  up  to  a  higher 
latitude  or  altitude;  (2)  it  may  be  cooled  by  having  cooler  air 
brought  to  it,  as  by  a  cold  wind;  (3)  it  may  be  cooled  by  radiation, 
or  (4)  by  expansion,  as  when  it  rises  (p.  347). 
J  Condensation.  When  the  temperature  of  saturated  air  is 
reduced,  some  of  the  water  vapor  is  condensed.  If  the  tempera- 
ture of  condensation  is  above  32°,  the  vapor  condenses  into  liquid 
water,  which  at  first  takes  the  form  of  little  droplets,  such  as  those 
of  which  fog  is  made.  If  the  temperature  of  condensation  is  less 
than  32°,  the  water  becomes  solid  (crystallizes)  as  it  condenses,  and 
takes  the  form  of  ice  particles.  These  ice  particles  may  be  the 
beginnings  of  snowflakes,  or  they  may  be  particles  of  frost. 

Condensation  of  water  vapor  sets  heat  free.  When  the  water 
vapor  of  the  air  is  condensed,  an  amount  of  heat  equal  to  that 
ab^jorbed  in  its  evaporation  is  set  free.  This  is  why  rising  moist 
air  is  not  cooled  so  rapidly  as  rising  dry  air  (p.  347).  Dry  air  is 
cooled  about  1°  F.  for  every  183  feet  of  rise,  but  saturated  air  at 
68°  V.  must  rise  nearly  twice  as  much  to  be  cooled  1*^  F.,  because 
of  the  heat  set  free  by  the  condensation  of  moisture  during  the 
rise. 
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Fog,  frost,  and  cloud.  The  water  droplets  made  by  the  conden- 
sation of  water  vapor  make  jog  (Fig.  367)  if  the  condensation  takes 
place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  of  more 
than  32^  F.,  and  the  form  of  frost  if  the  temperature  is  less  than 
32°  F.  The  water  droplets  and  ice  particles  take  the  form  of 
clouds  if  the  condensation  takes  place  above  the  bottom  of  the 
atmosphere  (Fig.  370).  Fog  and  frost  in  the  air  are  the  same  as 
clouds,  except  that  the  clouds  are  higher.  Fog  is  cloud  resting  on 
the  surface  of  the  land.    If  moisture  condenses  and  the  particl* 


Fig.  367. — Fog  over  the  lowlands,  seen  from  Mount  Wilson,  California.     Los 
Angeles  and  Pasadena  are  covered  by  the  fog.     (Ellerman  ) 

remain  suspended  in  the  air  above  the  top  of  a  mountain,  there 
is,  to  the  observer  on  the  plain  or  in  the  valley  below,  a  cloud  about 
the  mountain;  but  if  the  observer  were  to  climb  up  into  the  cloud, 
it  would  then  appear  to  be  fog.  Fogs  are  often  formed  when  the 
air  over  a  lake  in  autumn  is  blown  over  the  cooler  land,  or  when 
the  air  over  warmer  water  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  (e.  g.,  a  warm 
ocean  current)  blows  over  colder  water. 

Fogs  often  form  in  valleys  at  night  (Fig.  368),  especially  in 
autumn,  when  the  night  temperatures  are  much  lower  than  those 
of  the  day.  The  cooler  air  settles  in  the  valleys,  which  are  there- 
fore more  likely  to  have  fogs  than  the  uplands  are. 
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Fogs  occasionally  lead  to  shipwreck  on  sea,  and  interrupt  busi- 
ness on  land.     A  dense  fog  in  London,  which  lasted  from  Decern- 


Fig.  368. — Mt>rni!ij?  fog  over  valleys.     Mount  Tamalpais,  California.     (U.  S. 

Weather  Bureau.) 


V'lii.  ."itll*.     rpuii  Mount  Wilsini.  Califoniia.     Tin*  cltnuis  t>r  fog  cover  all  the 
Inwland.      iKIltTiuan.) 


hvT  10  to  17.  I !«).").  was  cstiinatod  to  liavo  cnst  the  city  sl.750,0CX) 
per  (lay,  in  (Mw  way  and  another,  largely  throujrh  .suspension  of 
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business.  Such  estimates  are,  however,  to  be  taken  with  reserve, 
since  much  of  the  suspended  business  is  transacted  later.  Heavy 
fogs  may  be  of  service  to  one  party  in  war,  by  allowing  an  army 
to  approach  or  retreat  unseen.  Thus  a  fog  helped  Washington  in 
his  retreat  to  New  York,  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 

The  droplets  of  water  in  clouds  and  fogs  must  be  very  small  to 
remain  suspended  in  the  air.    It  has  been  estimated  that  they  are 


Fig.  370. — Cumulus  clouds  seen  from  Mount  Wilson.  California.     (Ellerraan.) 

often  about  ^^^^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  there  is  doubtless 
great  variation. 

Clouds  affect  temperature  by  hindering  radiation.  A  cloudy 
night  is  not  generally  so  cold  as  a  clear  one.  In  general,  cloudiness 
lowers  the  summer  temperatures  of  middle  latitudes  and  raises 
their  winter  temperatures. 

Forms  of  clouds.  Clouds  take  on  many  forms.  Among  the 
more  common  are  the  cumulus,  the  stratus,  the  nimbus,  and  the 
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cirrus  clouds.  Between  these  more  distinct  forms  there  are  many 
gradations,  giving  rise  to  the  names  cirro-cumulus,  cirro-stratus, 
cumulo-stratus,  etc. 


Fig.  371. 


Fig.  372. 


Fig.  373. 


Fig.  374. 


Fig.  371. — Cumulus  f\vo(>l-]>ark>  rlouds.     n-'mm  Cltuul  Cliiirt.  Hydrop'aphic 

t  >tlic«'.  TifpT.  of  tIu*  Xavv.^ 
Fie.    372.    -('uiMulo-uiml>us    clomls.      rFnmi    Cloud    Chart,    Hvdroi^raphic 

ntfir,'.  Di'pi.  of  tIm'  Xavv.> 
Fie.  373.    -Cirrus  cIoikIs.     'Fmrii  Clout  I  Chart.    Hyilroeraphic  OfTice.  I>ept. 

of  Thi'  Xavv.') 
Fig.  374.    -Cirro-^tratu^  cIoikIs.       V.  .<.  \V«"ath«T  I^un/au."! 


Cum  III  us  rJnufis  are  thick.  :in<l  thrir  uppor  .surfaces  are  some- 
what rlomo-shapo<l.  with  irroiriihir  :iii«l  flrocy  project ion.s.  Their 
basf's  :uv  nearly  horizontal  (Fiii.-^.  ;^7n  and  371).     They  are  formed 
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by  ascending  convection  currents,  and  their  level  bottoms  seem  to 
mark  the  level  at  which  condensation  takes  place  as  the  air  rises. 
They  appear,  especially  in  clear,  hot  weather,  in  mid  or  late  fore- 
noon, after  insolation  has  established  convection  currents.  They 
grow  as  the  heat  of  the  day  increases,  and  attain  their  greatest  size 
at  about  the  hour  of  maximum  heat.  As  evening  approaches  they 
commonly  grow  smaller.  They  sometimes  pass  into  other  forms 
of  cloud. 

Stratus  clouds  are  horizontal  sheets  of  lifted  fog. 

Nimbus  or  rain  clouds  (Fig.  372)  consist  of  thick  layers  of  dark 
clouds  without  definite  shape  and  with  ragged  edges,  from  which 
continued  rain  or  snow  generally  falls. 

Cirrus  clouds  are  delicate,  fibrous,  or  feathery  (Figs.  373  and  374). 
They  are  generally  white,  and  sometimes  arranged  in  belts.  They 
are  usually  high  and  thin,  and  often  of  particles  of  snow  or  ice. 

Between  these  types  there  are  all  sorts  of  gradations. 
/  Precipitation.  The  condensation  of  the  water  vapor  of  the  air 
leads  to  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  if  the  products  of  condensation  fall. 
Whether  precipitation  really  takes  place  after  the  formation  of 
clouds  depends  on  many  conditions.  To  give  rain  or  snow,  the 
particles  of  water  or  snow  in  fhe  cloud  must  be  heavy  enough  to 
fall;  and  if  they  are  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere,  they 
must  not  pass  through  air  which  is  dry  enough  and  warm  enough 
to  evaporate  them  before  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  desert  regions  water  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  be  falling  from 
a  high  cloud,  when  not  a  drop  reaches  the  ground.  The  falling 
drops  evaporate  before  they  reach  the  land.  This  has  been  seen, 
for  example,  about  San  Francisco  Mountain,  Arizona. 

Whether  precipitation  takes  the  form  of  rain  or  snow  depends 
on  the  temperature  of  condensation,  and  on  the  temperature  of 
the  air  where  the  precipitation  takes  place.  Snow  falling  from  a 
cloud  may  become  water  before  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  air; 
it  often  snows  on  a  mountain  while  it  rains  in  the  valley  below 

Since  condensation  follows  cooling,  and  since  precipitation  often 
follows  condensation,  suflScient  cooling  (below  dew-point)  of  the 
air  may  cause  precipitation.  It  follows  that  there  may  be  rain 
(or  snow)  (1)  when  air  is  blown  up  a  cold  mountain-side;  (2)  when 
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it  is  blown  poleward  (or,  in  general,  from  a  warmer  to  a  cooler  place) 
without  rising;  (3)  when  it  rises  by  convection,  for  it  is  then  cooled 
both  (a)  by  being  brought  to  cooler  air,  and  (6)  because  it  expands; 
and  (4)  when  cooler  air  is  brought  to  warmer  air.  Rains  due  to  (1) 
are  not  rare  in  mountain  regions,  and  rains  due  to  (3)  are  common 
where  convection  currents  are  strong,  as  in  the  region  of  tropical 
calms,  where  they  occur  almost  daily  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day. 

The  distribution  of  rainfall  is  dependent,  in  large  measure,  on 
the  winds,  and  will  be  considered  later. 

Dew  and  frost.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  of  the  land  Ijccomes  lower  than  the  dew-point  of  the 
air.  This  is  likely  to  l^e  the  case  in  the  clear  nights  of  late  summer 
and  autumn.  If  the  temperature  of  the  grass  blades,  for  example, 
becomes  lower  than  the  dew-point  of  the  surrounding  air,  moisture 
from  the  surrounding  air  will  be  condensed  on  them.  Such  moist- 
ure is  dew.  Dew  docs  not  fall,  but  condenses  on  the  surface  of 
solid  objects.  A  good  illustration  of  dew  is  often  furnished  by  the 
moisture  which  gathers  on  the  outside  of  a  pitcher  of  ice-water  in 
a  summer  day.  The  temperature  of  the  pitcher  is  below  the  dew- 
point  of  its  surroundings,  and  moisture  from  the  air  therefore 
condenses  on  it.  Dew  forms  on  still  nights  rather  than  windy 
ones,  because  the  wind  tends  to  move  away  the  air  which  is  ap- 
proaching its  (lew-point,  supplying  other  air  in  its  place,  and  the 
incoming  air  is  often  warmer  than  that  which  moved  on.  Dew 
is  more  likely  to  form  on  clear  nights  than  on  cloudy  ones,  because 
radiation  and  cooling  are  greater  when  there  are  no  clouds. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  is  below  32**  F.,  the 
moisture  which  condenses  on  solid  objects  condeiLses  as  frost  in- 
stead of  dew.  Frost  is  not  frozen  dew  any  more  than  snow  is  frozen 
rain.  It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  dew  that  snow  does  to  rain. 
In  the  autumn,  fro.st  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  valleys  and  on  low 
flats  than  <»n  adjacent  hills,  because  the  colder  air  settles  to  the 
lower  levels. 

Dew,  and  sometimes  frost,  may  form  on  the  undersides  of  ob- 
jects. If  a  pan  is  jilaced  bottom  up  on  the  ground,  there  will  often 
be  dew  on  the  inside  of  it  in  the  morning.    There  is  often  dew  on 
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the  underside  of  a  flat  stone  when  there  is  none  on  its  top.  This 
may  be  true  even  in  a  desert.  The  explanation  is  as  follows: 
The  air  in  the  ground  has  some  moisture,  and  during  the  day,  when 
the  sun  shines,  this  air  is  warmed.  At  night  the  air  above  cools 
much  more  quickly  than  the  air  in  the  ground.  The  cooler,  heavier 
air  above  then  sinks  into  the  ground,  crowding  up  the  warmer  air 
below  with  its  water  vapor.  On  reaching  the  cool  pan,  or  other 
object,  sonie  of  the  moisture  is  condensed.  In  the  daytime  the 
rising  moisture  would  not  condense  on  the  pan,  because  the  pan 
would  be  warmer  than  the  water  vapor  below,  if  the  sun  were 
shining.  The  water  vapor  in  the  soil  also  diffuses  upward,  even 
when  not  crowded  up  by  the  sinking  of  heavier  air. 

Rain-making.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
rain,  by  means  which  may  be  called  artificial.  The  methods  tried 
have  been  various,  but  the  results  have  been  unsuccessful  always. 
The  plan  most  tried  has  been  that  of  producing  explosions  of  one 
sort  or  another  in  the  air  well  above  the  land.  If  there  were  cloud 
particles  in  abundance  in  the  air,  such  disturbances  might  perhaps 
have  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  unite,  and  so  to  become  large 
enough  to  fall;  but  the  amount  of  rainfall  which  can  be  thus  pro- 
duced, under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  is  probably  too  small 
to  be  of  consequence.  Other  methods  which  have  been  tried  or 
suggested  seem  equally  useless. 

Summary.  The  air  is  constantly  taking  up  moisture  from  all 
moist  surfaces.  This  moisture,  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapor,  is 
diffused  and  blown  everywhere.  When  it  reaches  a  temperature 
which  is  low  enough  (the  dew-point),  the  moisture  is  condensed. 
If  it  condenses  in  the  upper  air,  it  may  fall  as  rain  or  snow,  or  it 
may  remain  suspended  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  cloud,  and  be 
evaporated  again.  If  it  condenses  on  the  surface  of  solid  objects 
at  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere,  it  forms  dew  or  frost.  Water 
vapor  is  thus  in  constant  circulation,  and  all  land  life  depends 
upon  it.  Some  of  the  water  which  is  precipitated  out  of  the 
atmosphere  falls  on  the  surface  from  which  it  was  evaporated, 
but  much  of  it  falls  in  places  far  distant  from  those  whence  it  was 
evaporated. 
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Fig.  375.— Dia- 
gram to  illus- 
trato  the  prin- 
ciple it{  t  lie 
l)an»riit'T(T.  The 
pn-ssiin*  of  tlie 
air  at  .1  iiiain- 
tains  lilt."  riirr- 
ciiry  at  H  in  tIh* 
tulu*  wlifii  tluTe 
is  no  air  in  the 
tul)e  above  Ji. 


facts  already  cited  (p.  323)  show  that  the  air 
do^^Tiward  pressure  (or  weight)  has  already  been 
the  average,  nearly  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
at  sea-level.  But  it  is  not  the  same  at  all  places 
at  the  same  level,  and  differences  in  pressure  at 
the  same  level  are  the  primar\'  cause  of  move- 
ments of  the  air.  These  movements  are  irinds. 
It  is  convenient  to  have  some  simple  method  of 
measuring  and  recording  atmospheric  pressures. 
The  instrument  by  which  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  measured  is  the  barometer. 

The  barometer.  The  principle  of  the  barom- 
eter is  as  follows:  A  tube  more  than  30  inches 
long,  closed  at  one  end,  is  filled  with  mercury. 
The  open  end  of  the  tube  is  then  placed  in  a 
dish  of  mercur}'  (Fig.  375).  The  mercury  in  the 
tul^e  will  sink  until  its  upper  surface  reaches  a 
level  alx)ut  30  inches  al)ove  the  level  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  dish,  if  the  place  of  the  experiment 
is  near  sea-level.  The  mercury  remains  at  this 
level  in  the  tul^e  because  the  pressure  of  the  air 
on  the  mercury  in  the  dish  is  enough  to  balance 
the  downward  pressure  or  weight  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tube.  Since  the  pressure  of  the  air  at 
>oa-lev(4  holds  the  mercury  in  the  tube  up  about 
:]()  inches  (or  700  millimeters),  the  pressure  of  the 
air  at  sea-level  is  said  to  Ijc  30  inches  (or  760 
millimeters) .  If  the  atmospheric  pressure  becomes 
374 
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less,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  falls,  and  if  the  atmospheric  pressure 
becomes  greater,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  rises. 

At  elevations  above  sea-level  the  pressure  is  less,  and  the  higher 
the  rise  the  less  the  pressure,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Altitude  above  Barometric  pressure 

sea-level,  in  feet.  in  inches. 

0 30 

1,800 28 

3,800 26 

5,900 24 

8,200 22 

10,600 20 

13,200 18 

16,000 16 

The  decrease  of  pressure  with  increasing  height  being  known, 

the  altitude  above  sea-level  may  be  measured  by  means  of  the 

barometer;   but  since  mercurial  barometers  are  not  convenient  to 

carry  and  are  easily  broken,  another  form  of  barometer,  the  aneroid 

barometer,  has  been  devised  for  this  purpose. 

Air  pressures  unequal.    The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  varies 

from  point  to  point,  and  from  time  to  time  at  the  same  point. 

Some  of  the  reasons  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  temperaturj  of  the  surface  on  which  the  air  rests  is 
unequal,  and  increase  of  temperature  makes  the  air  lighter.  As 
the  temperature  varies,  the  pressure  varies. 

2.  A  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  a  temperature  of  68®  weighs  523.72 
grains  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches.  A  cubic  foot  of  saturated 
air  under  the  same  conditions  weighs  4.26  grains  less  (p.  364). 
Water  vapor  makes  the  air  lighter  because  it  crowds  out  some  of 
the  oxygen,  nitrogen,  etc.,  which  weigh  more  than  the  water  vapor 
which  displaces  them.  On  the  whole,  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air  is  greater  in  warm  regions  (but  not  in  hot  deserts)  than  in 
cold  ones,  and  greater  over  moist  surfaces  than  over  dry  ones. 
Since  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  varies  from  time  to  time, 
the  pressure  is  constantly  changing. 

If  temperature  and  moisture  were  the  only  factors  controlling 
air  pressure,  the  pressure  would  be  least  in  low  latitudes  where  it 
is  warmest,  and  where  there. is  abundant  moistiu^. 
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The  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure  does  not  agree  with 
these  general  rules.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  temperature 
and  moisture  are  not  the  only  things  which  affect  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Representation  of  Pressure  on  Maps  and  Charts 
Isobars.  Lines  may  be  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
connecting  points  where  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  equal.  Such 
lines  are  isobars.  A  map  showing  lines  of  equal  pressure  is  known 
as  an  isobaric  map  or  chart.  An  isobaric  chart  for  the  year,  that  is, 
an  annual  isobaric  chart,  shows  isobars  connecting  points  ha\ing 
the  same  average  pressure  throughout  the  year.  There  may  be 
isobaric  charts  for  a  season,  for  a  month,  or  for  any  shorter  period. 
The  daily  weather  maps  are  daily  isobaric  charts.  Fig.  376  rep- 
resents an  isobaric  chart  for  the  year.  The  figures  on  the  lines 
indicate  the  average  pressure  for  the  year  in  inches. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  isobar  of  30  inches  encloses 
a  belt  extending  almost  around  the  earth,  l^eing  interrupted  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  Australia.  Every  point  within  the  area  enclosed 
by  this  isobar  has  an  average  atmospheric  pressure  of  more  than  30 
inches.  I:] very  point  within  the  isobar  of  30.10  inches  has  an 
average  annual  pressure  of  more  than  30.10  inches,  while  ever>' 
point  between  the  isobars  of  30  and  30.10  has  an  average  annual 
pres.sure  of  more  than  30  and  less  than  30.10  inches,  etc.  Be- 
tween the  two  adjacent  isobars  of  29.90  in  the  equatorial  part  of- 
the  Atlantic,  the  pressure  is  less  than  29.90,  but  not  so  low  as  29.80. 
If  the  pressure  sank  to  the  latter  figure,  there  would  have  been 
isobars  of  29.80  inches. 

It  will  Ije  remembered  that  the  temperatures  shown  on  an 
isothermal  chart  are  not  those  actually  observed,  but  that  allow- 
ance is  made  for  altitude  above  sea-level.  In  the  same  way,  the 
pressures  sliown  on  an  isobaric  chart  are  not  those  actually 
observed  on  the  land.  The  if  arc  the  pressures  which  u^idd  exi^  if 
there  were  no  tlevution  above  sea-level.  The  allowance  which  must 
he  made  for  elevation  above  sea-level  varies  with  the  temperature 
iitid  the  pressure.  When  the  temperature  is  70°  F.  and  the  pres- 
sure 30  inclies,  95  feet  of  elevation  diminishes  the  pressure  0.1  of 
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an  inch.  K  the  pressure  95  feet  above  searlevd  is  30  inches,  it 
would  be  put  down  on  the  isobaric  chart  30.1.  K  the  temperature 
were  lower,  0.1  of  an  inch  would  be  added  for  a  lesser  height,  since 
colder  air  is  heavier. 

Isobaric  sur&ices.  An  isothermal  surface  connects  places  hav- 
ing the  same  temperature.  So  an  isobaric  surface  connects  places 
having  the  same  pressiire,  that  is,  the  same  weight  of  air  above. 


Fig.  377. — A  series  of  isobaric  lines  showing  diminisliing  pressure  toward  the 

center. 


"WW 


Fig.  378. — Section  through  the  area  represented  in  Fig.  377,  showing  the  posi- 
tioii  of  isobaric  surfaces.  As  the  pressure  towaiS  the  center  of  the  area 
showTi  in  Fig.  377  diminishes,  the  isobaric  surface  bends  downward.  It 
will  be  seen  that  isobaric  lines  are  the  lines  where  isobaric  surfaces  cut  sea-- 
hvil. 

If,  for  example,  one  place  at  sea-level  had  a  pressure  of  30  inches, 
and  another  a  pressure  of  30.10  inches,  the  isobaric  surface  of  30 
inches  would  lie  above  sea-level  at  the  place  where  the  pressiu^  was 
30.10  at  sea-level.  If  the  pressure  at  sea-level  at  another  place 
were  29.90  inches,  the  isobaric  surface  of  30  inches  would  be  below 
sea-level  there.  An  isobaric  surface,  therefore,  has  slopes.  Fig. 
377  shows  a  series  of  isobars,  with  the  pressure  least  at  the  center, 
and  Fig.  378  shows  the  slope  of  the  isobaric  surfaces  in  the  same 
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place.    Fig.  379  shows  another  series  of  isobaric  lines,  with  the 
pressure  greatest  at  the  center,  and  Fig.  380  shpws  the  slope  of 


Fig.  379. — ^A  series  of  isobaric  lines  showing  increasing  pressure  toward  the 

center. 


\    \  \  \ 


Fig.  380. — Section  through  the  area  represented  in  Fig.  379,  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  isobaric  surfaces.  As  the  pressure  toward  the  center  of  the 
area  shown  in  Fig.  379  increases,  the  isobaric  surface  bends  upward. 

isobaric  surfaces  in  the  same  region.  Fig.  381  shows  the  general 
direction  of  isobaric  slopes  in  longitude  40°  W.,  corresponding  with 
Fig.  376.  The  slopes  are  away  from  the  places  of  high  pressure 
and  toward  places  of  low  pressure. 

If  a  surface  of  water  had  the  form  shown  by  the  uppermost  line 
in  Fig.  378,  the  water  would  flow  in  from  all  sides  until  the  surface 
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Fig.  381. — Diagram  showing  the  eeneral  slope  of  isobaric  surfaces  in  longi- 
tude 40°,  based  on  the  isobaric  lines  of  Fig.  376. 

became  level.  If  the  water  surface  had  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  380 
the  water  would  flow  away  from  the  top  in  all  directions.  The 
air,  which  is  more  fluid  than  water,  acts  in  a  similar  way,  and 
moves  down  the  dope  of  an  isobaric  surface,  if  it  has  slope.    Such 
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movements  of  air  are  winds.  When  the  isobaric  slope  (or  isobaric 
gradient)  is  high,  the  wind  is  strong;  when  the  isobaric  gradient  is 
low,  the  wind  is  gentle;  and  when  there  is  no  isobaric  gradient, 
that  is,  when  the  isobaric  surface  is  level,  there  is  no  wind.  The 
strong  wind  is  strong  for  much  the  same  reason  that  a  swift  river 
is  swift ;  the  gentle  wind  is  gentle  for  much  the  same  reason  that 
the  slow  river  is  sluggish;  while  the  absence  of  wind  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  pond  in  which  there  is  no  perceptible  current  because 
there  is  no  slope  of  the  surface. 

Isobaric  charts  show  the  direction  and  strength  of  winds,  and 
winds  are  controlled  by  isobaric  surfaces.     In  order  to  know  what 
the  winds  of  a  given  place  will  be,  we  must  know  the  pressures  of 
adjacent  areas  at  the  same  leveL    For  example,  it  is  not  the  differ- 
ence in  pressure  between  the 

-^ .1    top  of  Pike's  Peak  (A,  Fig.  382) 

y^    ^V^^^^  jj     and   Denver  (D,  Fig.  382),  as 

"^         ■ '    measured  at  the  two  places  by  a 

Fig.  382.— It  is  the  atmospheric  pres-  barometer,  which  determines 
sure  at  the  smne  leiH^l  in  adjacent  ^he  winds  between  these  places; 
areas  which  determines  movements  f      *^> 

of  air.  but  it  is  the  pressure  at  the  top 

of  Pike's  Peak,  as  compared 
with  the  pressure  at  the  same  elevation  over  Denver  (B,  Fig.  382), 
which  is  significant.  If  the  isobaric  surface  at  A,  extends  as  a 
plane  to  JB,  there  wall  be  no  wind  between  the  two  places,  because 
the  isobaric  surface  has  no  slope.  To  know  what  the  winds  are 
to  be,  therefore,  we  must  compare  pressures  at  the  same  level,  and 
this  is  why  all  isobars  are  reduced  to  sea-level. 

Returning  now  to  Fig.  376,  several  points  are  readily  seen: 
(1)  The  isobars  have  a  general  east-west  course,  though  many  of 
them  are  not  straight;  (2)  on  the  average,  they  show  greater  pres- 
sure in  low  latitudes  than  in  high  latitudes;  (3)  they  are  highest 
(that  is,  they  show  highest  pressure)  in  the  latitudes  just  outside 
the  tropics:  (4)  they  are  more  regular  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
than  in  the  northern;  and  (5)  they  are,  on  the  whole,  more  regular 
on  the  sea  than  on  the  land. 

Isobars  and  parallels.  It  will  be  remembered  that  isotherms 
have  a  general  east-west  course.     Is  it  the  latitude,  or  the  tempera- 
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ture  which  is  largely  determined  by  latitude,  which  influences  the 
pressure,  and  therefore  determines  the  course  of  the  isobars? 

Low  latitudes  have  higher  temperatures  than  high  latitudes, 
and  increase  of  temperature  makes  the  air  Ughter.  If  tempera- 
ture controls  the  position  of  isobars,  they  should  be  lowest  at  the 
equator  and  highest  at  the  poles.  Fig.  376  shows  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  it  shows  that  pressures  are  distributed  in  apparent 
defiance  of  temperature.  The  isobars  are  highest  neither  where 
it  is  coldest  nor  where  it  is  warmest;  they  are  highest  neither  in 
the  lowest  nor  the  highest  latitudes.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
neither  IcUitude  nor  temperature,  nor  both  together,  control  the  posi- 
tion of  isobars. 

We  must  not  conclude,  however,  that  temperature  has  no  effect 
on  isobars  because  it  does  not  control  their  position.  Increase  of 
temperature  expands  air,  and  must  make  it  lighter,  and  so  decrease 
its  pressure.  We  can  only  conclude  that  latitude  and  temperature 
are  not  the  chief  factors  which  determine  the  distribviion  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  therefore  of  isobars.  Something  else  must  be 
of  greater  importance. 

Relation  of  isobars  to  land  and  water.  The  isobars  are  much 
more  regular  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  there  is  much  water, 
than  in  the  northern  hemisphere^  where  there  is  less.  This  suggests 
that  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  influences  the  position  of 
isobars.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  one  of  the  factors 
influencing  the  position  of  isotherms.  The  land  is  warmer  than 
the  sea  in  the  same  latitude  in  summer,  and  cooler  in  winter; 
and  anything  which  influences  temperature  should  influence  pres- 
sure also. 

Seasonal  isobaric  charts.  The  isobaric  map  for  January  (Fig. 
383)  shows  that  the  high-pressure  (more  than  30  inches)  belt  is  very 
wide  in  the  northern  hemisphere  (winter),  especially  on  the  lapd, 
which  at  this  season  is  cooler  than  the  sea.  This  supports  the  in- 
ference that  high  pressure  goes  with  low  temperature.  In  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  January  is  a  summer  month,  and  the  land  is  warmer 
than  the  sea.  If  high  temperature  causes  low  pressure,  the  pres- 
sure in  the  southern  hemisphere  at  this  time  should  be  less  than  that 
in  the  northern,  and  it  should  be  lower  on  the  land  than  on  the  sea. 
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Tiif:  Ui^  hhrrvn  x\i2X  both  these  things  are  true.  TWs  diart,  there- 
fore, ?5f3erri«!!  t/^  fchow  that  hijdi  temperature  reduce?  pressure. 

A  Ktudy  <A  the  l^A/tinc  chart  for  July  fFig.  3.S4;  leads  to  the 
tiHTTie  f'jfmchjHion,  At  that  time  of  year,  the  pressure  in  the  south- 
enj  henibjphere  (winter)  should  be  hijdier,  on  the  average,  than  in 
Jan >iar>'  CFijr.  'iS^i).  iispeciaUy  should  it  be  hijdier  on  land,  as  the 
rnap  hhows  it  to  be.  In  the  northern  hnnisphere  Csummer),  on  the 
oti'ier  haiid,  the  presfsure  should  be  less  than  it  was  in  January,  and 
esjjerrially  should  it  be  less  on  land,  which  is  much  warm^  than  it 
it  was  in  winter.  Fig.  'iM  shows  both  these  things  to  be  true. 
We  have  confidence,  therefore,  in  the  conclusion  that  high  tem- 
fxjrature  re^luces  the  pressure,  while  low  temperature  increases  it. 

1*he  charts  furnish  other  e>idences  in  support  of  the  same  con- 
cUiHioiiH.    iymif:  of  them  are  the  following: 

1 .  V'liDi.  'W.\  and  ^^84  show  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  changes 
from  mtsiiifm  to  season  in  the  same  place.  In  January  the  pres- 
sure over  the  larger  part  of  the  United  States  exceeds  30  inches, 
while  in  July  it  falls  short  of  30  inches.  The  pressure  in  southern 
Africa  excc^jds  'W  inches  in  July  (winter),  and  falls  short  of  it  in 
January  (summer).  The  pressure  over  much  of  Asia  exceeds  30 
incluM  in  January,  and  falls  short  of  it  in  July.  Other  illustrations 
of  the  same  sfirt  may  be  found  on  the  maps.  In  seasonal  changes 
of  Ufm/Mfraluref  increased  temperature  goes  unth  decreased  pressure. 

2.  77t/;  fff'.asfmfil  range  of  pressure^  like  the  seasonal  range  of  tern" 
perature,  is  grmter  on  large  land  areas  than  on  small  ones.  It  is 
nearly  an  inch  in  Asia;  alnjut  .4  of  an  inch  in  North  America  and 
southern  Africa;  and  still  less  in  Europe  and  South  America.  This 
indicates  the  (rlose  relationship  l^tween  isobars  and  isotherms. 

3.  A^ain,  the  sea-sonal  variation  of  pressure,  like  the  seasopal 
ranj^e  of  fernponiture,  is  less  on  the  sea  than  on  land. 

Though  a  n-lationship  l>etween  temperature  and  isobars  is 
cl<*ar,  it  is  also  ckiar  that  the  low  pressures  in  high  latitudes,  a^d 
the  hi^h  prrssun^  in  the  tropical  regions,  features  which  appear  Qn 
all  tlu*  charts,  nrr  not  due  to  tvmiwratnre. 

Isobars  and  humidity.  We  have  seen  (p.  375)  that  water  vapor 
(nakrs  tlu*  air  lighter.  Are  the  isobars  lowest  over  the  oceans  in 
warm   latitiidis^,  where    the   air   contains   on   the   average   most 


mokture?    The  Kofcarie  eK;Ml»  9k¥i)»>N^  It^l  IIm^  i^  ^^  (If^  vvi^>N^. 
We  coDchide.  tbef^foK^.  ih^l  IW  ^MW^W^I  v^Jf  ^i^/i^^w-^  kM  <«W  ^i^-  «^ 

Inequalities  of  le>mpiNr^tuf«>  ^ovil  MH^iiKMuw  \\\  iW  Wi?-  4Mf^  \\s^  \^' 
factors  thus  far  studie^t  whi<^h  mi|iht  ^KiS^X  iW  iA4i^i¥<  HHvt  ^^V^ 
they  do  not  explain  th^  nuwl  «»lrikiiuit  K^U^iv  \\\  \\s^  i^\\^\si\\\\\^\1^ 
of  atmospfieric  pm^urt^,  nan)«4,v  f h^  hi^ih  |\i>|jwm^  \\\  >vw  <^M(^\^v|^^ 
we  conclude  that  scunething  lHV*idwi  f<^M)HM'Amvi!^  m\\  \\M^\W\^. 
must  be  invoh'eil  in  their  ^.xplaimf  imu 

The  high-preetitre  beltt«  Thf>  t^xplu^mUm^  \)i  \\w  high  |^H^m^^ 
in  low  latiudes  rather  than  in  high.  m\{  th^  t»Jt|»ltt»m!iim  s^i  Ih^ 
highest  pressures  just  outmdo  tho  tiH»t)ii'ii,  in  m\  ftmnd  mm  \\\^  ms- 
baric  charts.  These  hirni^r  foattim*  of  piH**wiU'ti^ditif»iluHiMH  ftf§ 
to  be  explained  by  the  KOiinrtU  citriUilMiiin  of  th^  »^tMMN3(ih(irii  \\\\\\^f 
the  influence  of  rotation.  Tho  tlt^talU  of  fhlti  (i^|iM)mtion  Mi^  \\^f^ 
omitted. 

Permanent  areas  of  low  prtaiurt.  V\^-  H?(i  lahowti  4F^m4  ul 
low  pressure  in  the  North  Painftn  im«l  North  Af  IttOf  Jm  nt^rnh'^-  Thwa 
areas  of  low  prcsHure  are  Htlll  moro  |ifoiioiOM<M|  mm  fh^  il^nimfy 
chart  (Fig.  'Mi),  and  are  feebly  ttmrktul  oij  f  h*<  July  *<l#ttrl  ling..  iM)- 
No  corresponding  areoN  of  low  prm^Hftt  nm  koiiwo  \u  ih^  i»«H|UM<fo 
hemisphere.  The  explanation  (4  i\mm  nmrni  tA  low  (^^vttts»ur«<  jt)  ^m^ 
known* 

Temporary  and  local  j$xl$iion§  ^  ffmrnu,  'l"\mti  t$rn  mmw 
variations  of  prewnjre  ri//t  nSumn  fm  mf$^mf4  fif  w^^  tm  M^/^^My 
isobaric  charts,  t\uftit^  iiutfy  mfffmtif  ^i  d^ly  wm^i^  iMf.^-  'fimm 
wiU  be  stwliisyl  in  a  buutr  tthupUir^ 


CHAPTER  XVI 

GENERAL  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

Inequalities  of  atmospheric  pressure  produce  winds.  Since 
unequal  heating,  which  produces  unequal  pressure,  is  going  on  ad 
the  time,  inequalities  of  pressure  are  being  renewed  constantly. 
It  follows  that  winds  are  always  blowing.  This  results  in  a  gen- 
eral  circulation  of  the  atfnosphcre,  the  movement  being  always  from 
a  region  of  greater  pressure  to  one  of  less  pressure,  or  in  other  words, 
down  an  isobaric  slope. 

Causes  of  Winds 
The  general  effect  of  unequal  insolation.  If  the  air  oA-er  the 
whole  earth  were  (juiet  at  a  uniform,  low  temperature,  and  if  it 
could  then  be  heated  by  the  sun  for  a  time  without  any  horizontal 
movement,  the  effect  would  1x5  to  raise  its  surface  everj'where, 
and  to  raise  it  most  where  it  was  heated  most,  that  is,  in  the  low 
latitudes  (P'ig.  385),    Under  these  conditions  there  would  be  a 
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Fig.  385. — The  lower  line  may  ])e  taken  to  represent  the  surface  of  the  litho- 
sphen*.  the  upi>er  full  line,  the  upper  surface  of  the  atmosphere  as  it  'n\>uld 
1)0  if  the  temperature  were  low,  ami  evor^-where  equal.  Tlie  dotted  line 
at  tin.'  top  shows  the  effect  of  heating  on  the  surfaiH?  of  the  air.  The 
heating  raises  the  surfaces  ever>"wiiere.  i>ut  most  in  low  latitudes.  Move- 
ment would  result  a<  indicated  by  the  arnnvs. 

baronunric  .<lnpe  from  low  latitudes  toward  high  latitudes*  Be- 
fore horizotital  montm  nt  fmjafi,  there  wouhl  l>e  no  change  of  pressure 
at  the  bottom  of  the  air,  for  the  same  amount  (mass)  of  air  would 
lie  over  each  place,  as  before  the  healing.    But  if  the  surface  of 
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the  air  had  the  form  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  385,  the  upper 
air  would  move  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  Since  the  air  in  low  lati- 
tudes is  always  warmer  than  that  in  high  latitudes^  the  upper  air 
should  always  be  moving  from  the  equatorial  zone  to  the  polar 
zones  in  both  hemispheres.  These  poleward  movements  of  the 
upper  air  lessen  the  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere  in 
low  latitudes,  because  air  has  moved  away  from  that  zone.  After 
air  has  moved  from  the  eqtmtorial  region  toward  the  'poles  (Fig.  385) 
there  is  more  air  in  the  high  latitudes  than  in  the  low.  A  barome- 
tric gradient  is  thus  established  toward  the  equator  at  the  bottom  of 


90° 
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Fig.  386. — ^The  movement  of  air  indicated  in  Fig.  385  would    result  in  the 
further  movement  shown  by  the  lower  arrows  in  this  figure. 

the  atmosphere  ''Fig.  386).     Air  then  moves  from  higher  latitudes 
to  lower  latitudes  at  the  bottom  of  the  air. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  elements  of  a  general  circulation,  a  pole- 
ward movement  in  the  upper  air,  and  an  equator-ward  movement 
in  the  lower  air,  and  the  cause  which 
generates  these  movments,  unequal 
heating,  is  in  operation  all  the  time. 
This  circulation  includes  both  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  movements.  So 
far  as  unequal  heating  is  concerned, 
the  vertical  moveynents  are  upward 
in  low  latitudes,  and  downward  in 
higher  latitudes^  The  horizontal 
movement  is  poleward  in  the  upper 
air  in  low  latitudes,  and  there  must 
be  some  return  from  the  high  lati- 
tudes, of  the  air  which  moves  to  them 
from'  the  equatorial  belt.  The  gen- 
eral   circulation    which    would    be 

*  High  latitudes  sometimes  receive  more  heat  per  day  than  low  lati- 
tudes (see  p.  337),  but  the  air  of  high  latitudes  is  never  so  effectively  heated, 
because  of  the  idbundance  of  ice,  snow,  ice-cold  water,  and  frozen  ground. 


Fig.  387. — Diagram  showing 
the  general  system  of  circula- 
tion which  would  be  estab- 
lished by  unequal  insolation, 
as  a  result  of  differences  in 
latitude. 
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established  by  the  greater  heating  of  the  low  latitudes  is  some- 
what as  shown  in  Fig.  387. 

If  the  earth  did  not  rotate,  the  movements  of  air  just  outlined 
would  tend  to  follow  meridians.  The  poleward-mo\ing  air  should 
blow  north  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  and  south  in  the  southern, 
while  the  air  moving  toward  the  equator  would  blow  south  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  north  in  the  southenl  hemisphere.  Ro- 
tation turns  the  air  currents  to  the  right  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  to  the  left  in  the  southern.  Other  things  also  inter- 
fere with  the  north  and  south  directions  of  the  winds,  as  we  shall 


Effect  of  the  extra-tropical  belts  of  high  pressure.     Lea\-ing 

now  the  effect  of  unequal  heating,  let  us  note  the  effect  of  the 

high-pressure  belts  just  out- 
side the  tropics  (Fig.  376). 
From  these  belts  the  air 
flows  to  areas  of  lower 
pressure  on  either  side,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  atmos- 
phere. If  it  were  not  for 
the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
the  wind  would  blow  north 
and  south  from  each  high- 
pressure  belt.  But  the  ro. 
tat  ion  of  the  earth  causes 
the  winds  to  turn  to  the 
right  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  to  the  left  in  the 
southern,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
388,  which  represent^s  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  winds,  at  the  bottom  of  the  air,  in  low 
and  middle  latitudes.     This  fip:ure  shows  distinct  zones  of  winds. 

Wind  zones.  The  poleward  winds  from  the  high-pressure 
lx»lis  are  turned  toward  the  east  in  both  hemispheres,  and  so 
l)econic  fr<,s/(r///  winds  (southwesterly  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
ami  northwesterly  in  the  southern).  The  winds  blowing  from  the 
belts  of  high  pressure  toward  the  ecjuator  become  easterly  (north- 


Fig.  388. — Generalized  diagram  of  wind 
directions  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 
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easterly  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  southeasterly  in  the 
southern),  and  are  known  as  trade-winds.  The  zone  along  the 
thermal  equator  where  the  northeasterly  and  southeasterly  trades 
meet,  and  where  rising  currents  of  air  are  stronger  than  horizontal 
movements,  is  known  as  the  zone  of  equatorial  calms.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  zone  of  calms  shifts  a  little  with  the  sun,  its  center 
remaining  near  the  thermal  equator.  The  trade-winds  are  re- 
markably constant,  and  have  been  known  for  ages  by  navigators, 
who  have  often  taken  advantage  of  them.  Sailing  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  to  find  Asia,  Columbus  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  trade-winds,  which  bore  him  steadily  across  the  Atlantic. 
For  many  years  seamen  from  England  followed  this  course. 

The  trade-winds  blow  only  at  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Their  upper  limit  has  been  observed  on  various  moun- 
tains in  South  America,  and  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  both 
cases  it  is  about  10,000  feet.    Fig.  389  shows  why  the  trade-winds 
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Fig.  389. — Slope  of  isobaric  surfaces  along  meridians  at  various  altitudes. 

(After  Waldo.) 

do  not  extend  up  to  great  heights.    The  isobaric  gradients  are 
poleward,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  air. 

The  westerly  winds,  on  the  other  hand,  extend  much  higher. 
Fig.  390  shows  the  directions  of  winds  in  the  United  States,  at 
the  bottom  of  the*  atmosphere,  and  in  the  upper  air,  as  shown  by 
the  movements  of  high  clouds.  The  movements  indicated  by  the 
high  clouds  are  to  the  eastward  even  when  the  lower  winds  blow 
in  different  directions. 


FJK.  .'<1M).  Chart  sljnwiuK  tlioilinvt  inn  of  air  movements  at  the  bottom  of  the 
aiiiu>splu*n'  (upprr  fiKiin*^  at  tlio  iiDri/on  of  the  lower  clouds  (middle 
liKurr*.  and  at  tht*  \v\v\  o{  lUv  up|M'r  cloiuls  (lower  fiRure')  at  a  time  when 
thr  pn*ssHn'  is  hi^h  ahout  Lake  Superior.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 
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The  westerly  winds  of  middle  latitudes  and  the  trades  of  low 
latitudes  are  the  prevailing  winds  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  are  sometimes  called  the  planetary  winds. 

The  high-latitude  areas  of  low  pressure.  The  permanent  areas 
of  low  pressure  over  the  northern  oceans  (Fig.  376)  are  another 
factor  in  the  circulation  of  the  air.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of  air 
to  these  areas,  and  from  them  it  rises  and  flows  out  above.  This 
makes  the  circulation  of  the  air  still  more  complex. 

Unequal  heating  of  land  and  water.  The  unequal  heating  of 
land  and  water  interferes  with  the  circulation  indicated  in  Fig. 
388.  Land  and  sea  breezes  and  monsoons  have  already  been  cited 
(p.  357)  as  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  this  unequal  heating. 

The  land  and  sea  breeze  may  be  understood  by  the  help  of 
Figs.  391  and  392.    Fig.  391  represents  low  land  along  the  sea- 


Fig.  391. — Diagram  showing  low  land  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  and  near 
its  shore.  The  line  a  h  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  u{)per  surface  of  a 
zone  of  air  a  few  hundred  feet  thick.  The  amount  of  air  below  a  b  m&y 
be  assumed  to  be  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  pressure  at  its  bottom  is 
therefore  uniform. 
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Fig.  392. — ^This  figiu^  represents  the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  391  after  the 
heatinff  of  the  land  and  water  by  the  sun.  The  air  below  a  6  is  expanded 
by  the  neat,  and  the  tendency  is  for  its  surface  to  rise  as  shown  by  the  line 
c  d.  This  makes  a  barometric  gradient,  which  results  in  movement  of  the 
air  as  explained  in  the  text. 

shore.  We  will  suppose  the  land  to  be  very  low,  so  that  the  pressure 
of  the  air  over  it  is  not  much  affected  by  its  altitude.  The  line 
a  6  is  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  land  and  water. 
Let  us  suppose  that  at  sunrise  the  air  over  land  and  sea  is 
still.  This  would  mean  that  the  pressure  is  everywhere  the  same, 
at  the  same  level.  After  sunrise,  the  land  and  the  water  are  both 
heated,  but  the  land  is  heated  faster  than  the  sea  (p.  340).  The 
air  over  both  is  warmed,  but  that  over  the  land  is  warmed  the 
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faster.  The  air  expands  as  its  temperature  rises,  and  that  over  the 
land  expands  more  than  that  over  the  water. 

At  the  beginning  (Fig.  391)  there  was  the  same  amomit  of  air 
below  the  line  a  &  at  all  places.  After  the  sun  has  been  shining  a 
few  hours,  the  air  below  a  b  (Fig.  391)  vnH  have  expanded  so  as  to 
occupy  more  space.  Let  us*  suppose  that  the  air  below  a  6,  Fig. 
391,  has  expanded  so  as  to  fill  the  space  below  ced,  Fig.  392.  There 
IS  then  the  same  amount  of  air  below  c  6  (^  at  all  points.  Before 
movement  begins,  there  is  also  the  same  amount  of  air  above  c  ed 
at  all  points.  But  the  air  above  c  e  has  risen  more  than  that  above 
e  d,  and  the  air  abo\'e  c  e  has  therefore  been  crowded  together  more 
than  that  above  ed.  A  barometric  slope  has  therefore  been  estab- 
lished between  c  and  d  above  the  line  e  d,  and  air  vriQ.  flow  down 
it  from  c  toward  d,  as  shown  by  the  upper  arro^i-s.  When  this 
has  taken  place,  there  will  be  less  air  over  the  land  than  over  the 
sea,  and  a  barometric  gradient  is  thus  established  from  the  sea 
toward  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  air,  as  shown  by  the  lower  ar- 
rows (Fig.  392).  This  is  the  sea-breeze,  which  is  strongest  after 
the  Sim  h&s  been  shining  for  some  hours.  At  night  the  land  cools 
more  than  the  water.  If  the  air  over  the  water  becomes  warmer 
than  that  over  the  land,  as  it  often  does  toward  morning,  the 
breezes  shown  in  Fig.  392  are  reversed.  The  breeze  from  the  land 
to  the  sea  at  the  bottom  of  the  air  is  the  land-breeze. 

The  daily  land  and  sea  breezes  are  not  usually  felt  far  from 
shore,  and  do  not  extend  to  great  heights.  At  Coney  Island,  New 
York,  the  sea-breeze  extends  up  to  a  height  of  about  500  feet,  at 
times  when  its  height  has  been  determined.  At  some  other  places 
sea-breezes  have  been  known  to  extend  up  1,300  feet. 

On  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  the  sea-breeze  sometimes  starts 
as  early  as  eight  o'clock,  though  more  commonly  not  till  an  hour  or 
two  later.  At  first  it  advances  inland  at  the  rate  of  3  to  8  miles 
per  hour,  and  later  more  slowly.  It  penetrates  inland  only  about 
10  to  20  miles.  On  the  coast  of  southern  California,  the  land  and 
I  sea  breezes  persist  throughout  the  year,  being  much  stronger  in 

summer  than  in  winter.  Breezes  corresponding  to  land  and  sea 
breezes  are  often  felt  alx)ut  large  lakes.  Land-breezes  are  generally 
Jess  well  developed  than  sea-breezes. 


; 
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The  sea-breeze  is  of  consequenoe,  -iiot  only  by  lowering  the 
temperature  of  the  land  in  hot  weather,  but  by  bringing  pure  air 
to  the  land.  This  is  of  much  importance  along  densely  popu- 
lated coasts. 


Fig.  393.  Fig.  394. 

Fig.  393. — ^The  isobars  of  India  for  January.     (Bartholomew.) 
Fig.  394. — Figure  showing  the  direction  of  'winds  in  India  in  winter.     (K6p- 
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Fig.  395.  Fig.  396. 

Fig.  395. — ^The  isobars  of  India  for  August.     (Bartholomew.) 
Fig.  396. — The  winds  of  India  in  midsummer.     (Koppen.) 

India  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  monsoons.  This  coun- 
tr}'-  is  in  the  latitude  of  the  northern  trades,  where  easterly  (north- 
easterly) winds  should  prevail.  In  Fig.  393  the  gradient  is  from 
north  to  south,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  (Fig.  394)  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  planetary  svstem  (Fig.  388) ;    but  in  Fig.  395  the 
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isobaric  gradient  is  to  the  northward,  because  the  land  is  warmer 
than  the  sea,  and  the  winds  in  the  lower  part  of  the  air  blow  from 
sea  to  land  (Fig.  396).  That  is,  the  planetary  (northeast)  wind 
is  overcome  during  the  hot  season  by  the  winds  which  result  from 
the  seasonal  change  of  temperature.  At  the  same  season,  the  low 
pressure  north  of  India,  developed  by  the  heat  of  summer,  coun- 
teracts the  high  pressure  common  in  this  latitude,  and  the  pre- 
vailing wind  is  displaced  by  seasonal  winds  blowing  toward  the 
area  of  low  pressure.    Figs.  397  and  398  show  the  isotherms  for 


Fig.  397.  Fig.  398. 

Fig.  397. — Isotherms  of  India  for  January.     (Buchan.) 
Fig.  398. — Isotherms  of  India  for  August.     (Buchan.) 


the  same  region  at  the  corresponding  seasons,  and  make  clear  the 
relation  between  pressure  and  temperature. 

WTien  the  monsoon  blows  mih  the  prevailing  \\'ind,  as  in  western 
India  in  winter,  the  prevailing  wind  is  strengthened;  if  the  two  are 
trying  to  blow  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  western  India  in  sum- 
mer, the  stronger  prevails.  In  Fig.  396  the  monsoon  wind  has 
overcome  the  trade-wind  proper  to  the  region. 

Spain,  in  the  zone  of  westerly  winds,  affords  another  excellent 
example  of  the  monsoon  winds. 

The  general  principle  of  the  monsoon  makes  itself  felt  about  the 
Great  Lake??.  At  Chicago,  which  is  in  the  zone  of  southwesterly 
winds,  northeast  winds  predominate  in  spring,  because  the  lake  is 
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then  cooler  than  the  land,  and  the  winds  blow  toward  the  land  and 
overcome  the  prevailing  winds. 

Besides  the  planetary  winds,  the  seasonal  winds  (monsoons), 
and  minor  periodic  winds  (land  and  sea  breezes,  etc.),  whose  times 
of  coming  and  going  are  more  or  less  regular,  there  are  numerous 
winds  which  blow  at  irregular  times,  and  whose  coming  cannot  be 
foretold  long  in  advance.  These  irregular  winds  are  the  chief 
cause  of  the  uncertain  elements  of  the  weather.  Some  of  them 
are  due  to  unequal  temperatures,  some  to  unequal  amounts  of  at- 
mospheric moisture,  and  some  to  other  causes. 

Irregular  winds.  Whirlwinds  and  tornadoes  are  examples  of 
winds  which  have  no  regular  times  of  coming.  Both  are  due  to 
strong  convection  currents  which  result  from  great  heating  of  the 
land  in  small  areas.  Some  larger  whirls  of  air,  such  as  the  tropical 
cyclones,  may  be  due  to  the  same  general  cause.  Winds  of  this 
class  will  be  referred  to  in  the  next  chapter. 

Summary.  We  may  now  recall  the  chief  points  thus  far  studied 
in  connection  with  atmospheric  circulation.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Above  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere  there  is  a  pole- 
ward movement  of  the  air  from  low  latitudes. 

(2)  There  must  be  a  return  movement  of  air  from  high  lati- 
tudes to  low;  but  outside  the  extra-tropical  belts  of  high  pres- 
sure, this  movement  is  not  well  defined  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
air. 

(3)  The  extra-tropical  high-pressure  belts  are  the  zones  from 
which  the  dominant  planetary  winds  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmos- 
phere start. 

(a)  These  planetary  winds  tend  to  blow  poleward  and  equator- 
ward  in  each  hemisphere,  from  the  belts  of  high  pressure. 

(b)  They  (and  all  other  winds)  are  deflected  to  the  right  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  to  the  left  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  thus  establishing  the  double  trade- 
wind  zone,  with  the  equatorial  calms  in  the  center,  and  two  zones 
of  westerly  winds,  with  tropical  calms  on  the  equator-ward  margin 
of  each. 

(4)  The  simpUcity  of  the  system  of  planetary  winds  is  inter- 
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fered  with  by  the  inequalities  of  temperature  between  land  and  sea 
in  the  same  latitude.  Because  of  these  irr^soilarities,  the  planetary 
winds  are  sometimes  overcome  by  seasonal  winds,  such  as  the 
monsoons,  or  by  daily  breezes,  such  as  land  and  sea  breezes,  and 
mountain  and  valley  breezes. 

Gradient,  velocity,  and  directions  of  wind.  The  slope  of  an 
isobaric  surface  is  its  gradient.  Gradient  is  differently  expressed 
in  different  countries.  In  England  the  barometric  gradient  is 
said  to  be  1  when  the  difference  of  pressure  is  .01  of  an  inch  in 
17  miles.  In  the  United  States,  barometric  gradient  is  commonly 
defincil  as  the  difference  in  pressiu^  at  the  same  level  between 
two  points  which  are  distant  from  each  other  the  length  of  1**  of 
latitude.  Thus  if  two  places  5*^  apart  in  latitude  have  a  difference 
of  pressure  of  .5  inch,  the  gradient  is  .10  of  an  inch.  Stated 
mathematically,  30 -29.50 =.50;  and  .50^-5=. 10. 

The  greater  the  gradient,  the  greater  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 
On  the  isobaric  chart,  high  gradient  is  expressed  by  the  crowding 
of  isobaric  lines.  The  crowding  of  such  lines,  therefore,  means  high 
winds.  A  gradient  of  .10  inch  means  a  vnnd  of  about  30  miles  an 
hour,  and  a  gradient  of  .20  means  a  wind  of  about  55  miles  an  hour. 

In  general,  the  average  velocity  of  winds  is  greatest  in  latitude 
50®  or  thereabouts.  The  average  velocity  for  the  United  States 
has  Ijeen  estimated  at  about  9.5  miles  per  hour,  and  for  Europe 
10.3.  The  velocity  is  greater  over  the  sea  than  over  the  land, 
largely  because  the  moving  air  is  checked  on  land  by  friction  with 
the  uneven  surface,  with  buildings,  vegetation,  etc.*  It  is  also 
greater  in  the  upper  air  than  in  the  lower,  for  the  same  reason. 

TnK  (Skneral  CiKruLATioN  .\ND  Pkkcipitation 

Rainfall  is  of  great  importance  to  all  plants  and  animals  which 
livo  on  the  land.  Few  plants  live  in  desert  regions;  and  few  animals 
live  when*  ])lant  life  is  scanty.  Human  industries,  too,  are  much 
ufTect(^l  by  rainfall,  for  no  arid  region  supports  a  dense  population. 

'  Ilolinholtz  has  calciihited  tliat  if  the  whole  body  of  air  were  set  in  motion 
at  the  uiiifonii  rate  of  20  niiUn$  per  ho\ir.  it  would  take  nearly  43,000  years  to 
alow  it  down  to  10  niilcs,  a^  a  result  of  friction. 
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Nevada,  which  receives  but  little  rain,  had,  in  1900,  only  one 
inhabitant  for  each  two  and  a  half  square  miles.  Less  than  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  live  in  the  third  of  the 
country  where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  20  inches  per  year.  The 
best  of  soil  is  not  fertile  unless  adequately  watered.  Twenty 
inches  of  rain  per  year  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  minimum 
for  general  agricultural  purposes,  but  something  depends  on  the 
temperature,  something  on  the  time  of  year  when  the  rain  falls, 
and  something  on  the  soil.  The  warmer  the  climate,  the  more 
the  water  needed.  The  total  amount  necessary  is  less  if  it  falls 
when  the  growing  crops  need  it  most.  If  rainfall  could  be  dis- 
tributed just  as  farmers  would  like  to  have  it,  10  inches  would 
probably  be  enough  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  United  States. 
Water  or  snow  falling  at  times  when  plants  are  not  growing  is, 
however,  not  worthless,  for  some  of  it  remains  underground,  and 
is  reached  by  the  roots  of  plants  at  a  later  time. 

Land  which  can  be  irrigated  does  not  depejid  directly  on  rain 
and  snow;  but  the  water  used"  in  irrigation  is  derived  from  rainfall, 
though  the  fall  is  often  far  from  the  place  where  the  water  is  used. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  arid  land  of  our  country  can  ever  be  irri- 
gated, because  the  amount  of  water  which  can  be  carried  to  the 
arid  land  is  limited. 

The  distribution  of  rainfall  is  influenced  largely  by  the  winds, 
which  carry  much  moisture  from  the  places  where  it  is  evaporated 
•  to  the  places  where  it  is  precipitated.  Prevailing  winds,  periodic 
winds,  and  winds  which  come  at  uncertain  times  {aperiodic  winds) , 
all  help  to  determine  where  rain  falls,  how  much  falls,  and  at  what 
times  of  the  year. 

To  know  what  the  rainfall  (or  snowfall)  of  any  given  region  will 
be,  it  is  needful  to  know  (1)  what  winds  affect  it,  (2)  the  topography 
of  the  surafce  over  which  the  winds  have  already  blown  before 
reaching,  it,  and  (3)  the  topographic  situation  and  relations  of  the 
place  itself. 

Rainfall  in  the  zone  of  the  trades.  In  the  trade-wind  zones, 
the  winds  are  blowing  from  higher  to  lower  latitudes,  and  there- 
fore, on  the  average,  from  cooler  to  warmer  latitudes.  As  the  air 
is  warmed,  it  may  take  more  moisture.    So  long  as  the  trades  blow 
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over  the  sea,  therefore,  they  do  not  ordinarily  give  ndn.  Where 
they  blow  over  low  land,  which  in  this  latitude  is  generally  warmer 
than  the  sea,  they  take  moisture,  but  do  not  drop  what  they  have. 
It  follows  that  on  the  sea,  and  on  low  lands,  like  the  Sahara,  the 
trade-winds  are  "drj'."  A  part  of  Australia  lying  in  the  belt  of 
southerly  trades  is  also  dry. 

If,  however,  the  air  of  the  trades  is  forced  up  over  mountmns, 
it  is  cooled,  and  some  of  its  moisture  ma}''  be  condensed  and  fall  as 
rain  or  snow.  The  windward  sides  of  high  mountains  in  the  trade- 
wind  zone  have  heavy  rainfall.  An  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
east  side  of  the  Andes  Mountains  in  the  trade-wind  zone.  The 
rainfall  is  there  hea\y  (Fig.  399).  Another  illustration  is  afforded 
by  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  trade-winds 
yield  little  rain  to  their  lower  slopes,  but  forced  up  over  the  moun- 
tains they  \ield  abundant  moisture  at  higher  levels.  These  levels 
are  readily  seen  by  the  change  in  vegetation  where  the  rainfall 
becomes  abundant.^ 

After  the  air  of  the  trades  passes  over  a  mountain  range,  it 
descends,  and  is  warmed  both  by  contact  with  the  warm  sur- 
face and  by  compression.  It  therefore  takes  up  moisture. 
The  leeward  sides  of  mountains  in  the  trade-wind  zones  are 
therefore  regions  of  little  precipitation.  The  west  slope  of  the 
Andes  Mountains  in  the  zone  of  the  trades  is  an  example  (Fig. 
399).  A  high  mountain  range  on  the  east  side  of  a  continent 
in  the  zone  of  the  trades  would  make  all  the  land  to  the  west 
of  it  dry,  unless  that  area  had  mountains  as  high  as  the  first 
range. 

In  the  zone  of  equatorial  calms  (p.  3S9),  also  called  doldrums^ 
the  temperature  is  high,  and  the  air,  wamieil  by  the  sun  daily, 
expands  and  is  crowded  upward  hv  the  less  wann  air  which  comes 
in  from  the  zones  of  the  trades.  As  the  air  rises,  it  expands  and 
cools,  and  often  gives  up  some  of  its  moisture.  In  this  zone,  there- 
fore, there  are  likely  to  be  daily  rains  from  cumulus  clouds  at  the 
time  of  day  when  the  upward  currents  are  strongest. —  that  is, 
in  the  afternoon.  Since  the  doldrums  shift  north  and  south  a 
few  degrees  yearly  Nnth  the  shifting  of  the  thennal  equator,  a  place 
near  the  equator  which  receives  the  daily  rains  during  one  season 
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Ynay  be  without  them  at  another  time  of  the  year.  Such  places 
have  a  wet  and  a  dry  season  each  year. 

Rain&ll  in  the  zones  of  the  prevailing  westerlies.  The  prin- 
ciples which  apply  to  the  trade-wind  zones  apply  also  in  the  zones 
of  the  westerly  \iinds.  These  winds  are,  on  the  whole,  blowing 
from  lower  to  higher  latitudes,  and  so  are  being  gradually  cooled. 
They  might  therefore  yield  some  moisture,  even  at  sea-level  or  on 
low  land,  and  especially  on  land  in  the  winter  season.  The  heat 
of  the  land  in  summer  often  prevents  condensation  and  precipita- 
tion of  the  moisture  in  the  westerly  winds  until  the  air  has  moved 
far  to  poleward.  But  when  such  winds  cross  mountains  they 
yield  moisture  to  their  windward  slopes  and  summits,  and  become 
dry  on  the  leeward  slopes.  A  high  mountain  range  on  the  west 
side  of  a  continent  in  the  zones  of  westerly  wHnds  would  tend  to 
make  all  the  low  land  to  the  east  of  it  dr}',  unless  the  moisture  came 
from  some  source  other  than  the  westerly  winds. 

From  these  principles  we  may  understand  the  rainfall  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  planetary  winds.  The  pre- 
vailing winds,  for  most  of  the  country,  are  from  the  southwest. 
Coming  to  the  land  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  these  winds  find  the 
land  cooler  than  the  ocean  in  winter,  and  warmer  in  summer.  In 
winter  they  }ield  moisture,  even  at  low  levels.  This  gives  the 
low  lands  of  California  their  wet  season.  As  the  winds  blow  on 
across  the  mountains  back  from  the  coast,  they  }neld  more  moist- 
ure, so  that  all  the  area  west  of  the  top  of  the  first  high  ranges, 
the  Sierras  at  the  south  and  the  Cascades  at  the  north,  is  supplied 
with  rain  and  snow  in  the  winter  season.  As  the  winds  blow 
beyond  the  Sierra  and  the  Cascade  mountains,  the  air  descends 
and  becomes  warmer,  and  therefore  dr}\  East  of  these  moun- 
tains lie  the  scmi-arici  lands  of  the  Great  Basin,  \nth  its  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  of  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington. 

When  these  winds  reach  the  higher  parts  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which  are  higher  in  many  places  than  the  mountains  farther 
west,  they  again  yield  some  moisture.  But  farther  east,  all  the 
way  to  the  Atlantic,  these  winds  would  remain  dry,  for  they  cross 
no  more  high  mountains,  and  they  do  not  generally  go  far  enough 
north  to  reach  a  temperature  as  low  as  that  of  the  mountains  they 
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have  passed.  For  some  distance  east  of  the  mountains  the  rain- 
fall is  slight;  but  east  of  central  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  lands 
are  well  supplied  with  moisture.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  some- 
thing besides  the  westerly  winds  brings  rainfall  to  this  region. 
This  factor  is  the  aperiodic  cyclonic  winds,  to  be  studied  in  the 
next  chapter. 

The  winds  which  blow  from  the  Pacific  to  the  continent  in 
summer  have  a  different  effect  upon  rainfall.  At  this  time  of 
year,  the  winds  find  a  temperature  on  the  low  lands  higher  than 
their  own.  They  are  therefore  "dry"  in  this  region,  and  give  to 
much  of  California  its  dry  season.  Blowing  inland,  these  winds 
reach  mountains  so  high  that  the  temperature  is  low  enough  to 
cause  condensation  and  precipitation,  even  while  the  low  lands 
to  the  west  are  dry. 

Farther  north  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  In  Washington, 
for  example,  the  mountains  near  the  coast  are  high  enough  to  occa- 
sion precipitation  even  in  summer.  In  Alaska,  where  some  of  the 
mountains  are  always  covered  with  snow,  precipitation  is  heavy  in  the 
simimer,  and  at  high  altitudes  it  often  falls  as  snow  instead  of  rain. 

Monsoon  winds  may  yield  much  moisture.  In  general,  they 
blow  toward  warmer  regions,  and  so  should  be  dry;  but  once 
started,  they  are  sometimes  forced  up  over  high  mountains,  and 
precipitation  follows.  The  heaviest  rainfall  on  record,  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  is  due  to  monsoon  winds.  Nu- 
merous famines  in  India  have  followed  the  failure  of  the  monsoon 
rains.  The  famine  of  1876-78  affected  58,000,000  people  directly, 
and  is  estimated  to  have  cost  5,000,000  lives.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  planetary  winds,  it  is  the  windward  sides  of  the  mountains 
which  receive  the  heavy  precipitation  from  the  monsoons.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  windward  sides  of  high  mountains  arc 
places  of  heavy  rainfall  and  snowfall. 

Land  and  sea  (or  lake)  breezes  (daily)  rarely  yield  much  rain, 
though  they  often  give  rise  to  fogs  when  they  blow  from  the  warmer 
water  to  the  cooler  land.  Such  fogs  may  occasionally  be  seen,  as  at 
Chicago  in  the  late  autumn  or  early  winter,  advancing  with  a  wall- 
like front,  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  many  scores  of  feet  in  height. 
Valley  breezes,  also,  sometimes  give  rise  to  heavy  showers. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
WEATHER  MAPS 

Fig.  400  is  a  weather  map  of  the  United  States  for  Januan-  12, 
1899.  Like  other  weather  maps,  it  shows  (1)  isobars,  which  indi- 
cate the  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure,  (2)  the  direction  of 
the  -winds  (shown  by  arrows)  in  various  parts  of  the  country',  (3) 
the  condition  of  the  air  with  reference  to  cloudiness,  rainfall, 
snowfall,  etc.,  at  all  points,  and  (4)  isotherms,  which  indicate  the 
temperature  throughout  the  country. 

Weather  maps  are  made  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  a  branch 
of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  prepared 
in  various  offices  of  the  countr}",  where  telegrams  are  received 
daily  from  numerous  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  countr>\ 
Each  telegram  tells  the  pressure,  the  temperature,  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  cloudiness,  the  rainfall  and  the  snow- 
fall, etc.,  at  the  station  whence  the  telegram  is  sent.  These 
stations  are  established  and  maintained  by  the  Government. 

Explanation  of  the  Map 

1.  I80l>ars.  The  isobars  of  the  map  are  the  full  lines.  The 
map  shows  a  range  of  pressure  f;om  30.6  inches  in  the  area  cen- 
tering about  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  to  29.5  in  North  Dakota. 
The  pressure  is  more  than  30  inches  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  coun- 
try-, less  than  30  inches  in  the  western  interior,  and  more  than 
30  inches  in  an  area  near  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  isobar  of  30.6,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  closed  line.  Outside  of  it  is  the  isobar  of  30.5.  Since  the 
pressure  rises  as  the  isobar  of  30.6  is  approached  from  outside,  it 
is  inferred  that  it  continues  to  rise  after  this  isobar  is  passed.  The 
area  inside  it.  therefore,  has  a  pressure  of  more  than  30.6  inches, 
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but  not  so  much  as  30.7  incheS;  else  another  isobar  would  have 
been  represented.  Similarly,  all  points  between  the  isobars  of 
30.6  and  30.5  have  pressures  between  those  indicated  by  these 
figures.  The  pressure  is  higher  near  the  former  isobar,  and  less 
near  the  latter. 

The  center  of  this  high-pressure  area  is  marked  "  high."  "  High  " 
on  the  weather  map  means  an  area  where  the  pressiu^  is  distinctly 
higher  than  that  of  its  surroundings,  and  gener^ly  exceeds  30 
inches,  and  the  word  is  placed  in  the  center  of  such  an  area. 

To  the  west  of  the  high  over  the  Hudson  River  Valley  the 
pressure  decreases  steadily  to  North  Dakota,  where  there  is  a  center 
of  low  pressure,  marked  "low."  "Low"  means  an  area  in  which 
the  pressure  is  less  than  that  of  its  surroundings,  and  generally 
less  than  30  inches.  On  the  weather  map  the  word  is  placed  at 
the  point  in  such  an  area  where  the  pressure  is  lowest. 

The  isobar  of  29.5  about  the  low  in  North  Dakota  is  a  closed 
line.  Since  the  pressure  is  becoming  less  as  this  line  is  approached, 
it  is  inferred  that  the  pressure  at  all  points  within  this  isobar  is 
less  than  29.5,  though  nowhere  so  low  as  29.4.  West  of  the  low 
the  pressure  increases.  The  pressure  in  the  high  near  the  Pacific 
coast  is  not  so  great  as  that  in  the  high  over  the  Hudson  Valley. 

Most  weather  maps  show  both  lows  and  highs,  or  at  least  one 
of  each.  Since  this  is  the  case,  the  atmospheric  pressures  are 
generally  unequal  in  different  parts  of  the  countr}\ 

2.  Wind.  Wherever  barometric  pressures  are  unequal,  isobaric 
surfaces  are  uneven.  The  arrows  on  a  weather  map  (Fig.  400) 
show  the  direction  of  the  winds,  which  blew  as  the  arrows  fly. 
Their  positions  are  based  on  the  reports  received  at  the  map-making 
oflices,  from  the  stations  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  On  January  12, 
1899  (Fiir.  4(K1),  winds  were  blowing  away  from  the  highs  in  the 
ea.st  and  west,  respectively,  and  toward  the  low  in  the  northwest. 
The  movements  of  air  out  from  an  area  of  h'liih  pressure  constitute 
an  anticifclone,  and  the  movements  in  toward  a  low  const iute  a 
ctjclone.  A  cyclone  is  one  type  of  a  storm.  The  winds  in  a  cyclone 
are  not  always  stronfr. —  rarely  strong  enough  to  l)e  destructive. 
The  violent  wind-storms,  popularly  called  cyclones,  are  here  called 
tornadoes. 
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Winds  do  not  blow  straight  out  from  the  anticyclonic  centers, 
nor  straight  in  toward  the  cyclonic  centers.  They  may  start 
straight  out  from  the  center  of  each  high,  but  they  are  turned 
(deflected)  toward  the  right  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  most 
of  the  arrows  about  the  highs  show.  Similarly  the  winds  which 
blow  toward  the  cyclonic  centers  are  deflected  to  the  right  in 
our  hemisphere,  as  most  of  the  arrows  about  the  lows  show. 


Fig.  401 — A  shows  the  circulation  of  air  about  a  low  and  a  high  in  the 
northern  hemisphere;  B  shows  the  same  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  winds  are  turned  to  the  left 
instead  of  to  the  right  (Fig.  401,  B). 

The  strength  of  the  winds  at  various  points  may  be  inferred 
from  the  map.  The  distance  from  the  center  of  the  high  in  the 
east  (Fig.  400)  to  Lake  Michigan  is  about  800  miles.  The  differ- 
ence in  pressure  is  about  .5  inch.  This  gradient  would  cause 
a  wind  of  about  12  miles  an  hour — a  fresh  breeze — between  these 
points.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  blowing  from  Michigan  to  North 
Dakota  is  about  the  same,  while  the  velocity  of  the  wind  from 
Texas  to  North  Dakota  is  much  less.  Where  isobars  are  crowded, 
the  gradient  is  high  and  the  winds  strong.    Where  they  are  widely 
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separated,  the  gradient  is  low  and  the  air-flow  gentle.  The  winds 
in  cyclonic  storms  occasionally  attain  a  velocity  of  40  to  60  miles 
an  hour;  but  the  average  is  very  much  less. 

As  the  air  moves  in  toward  the  center  of  a  cyclone,  it  also 
moves  spirally  up.  This  upward  movement  is  of  great  conse- 
quence in  its  effect  on  precipitation,  as  we  shall  see.  The  upward 
and  outward  course  of  the  air  in  a  cyclone  is  sho^n  in  Fig.  402^ 
which  represents  a  vertical  section  of  a  cyclone.  It  shows  that 
the  outflow  above  is  chiefly  to  the  eastward,  the  direction  in  which 
prevailing  winds  blow. 

3.  Cloudiness,  precipitation,  etc.  The  open  circle  on  the  shaft 
of  an  arrow  (Fig.  400)  indicates  clear  skies,  the  half-blackened 


Fig.  402. — Diagram  illustrating  the  general  position  of  air  currents  in  a 
cyclone  of  intermediate  latitudes,  and  the  fact  that  the  upper  air  moves 
mostly  toward  the  east,  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  (U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau.) 

circle  (as  in  Wyoming)  shows  that  the  sky  is  partly  cloudy,  while 
the  black  circle  (as  in  lUinois  and  Indiana)  indicates  general  cloud- 
iness. Where  R  appears  on  the  arrow,  as  in  Iowa  and  Alabama, 
rain  is  falling.  Where  S  appears  in  the  center  of  the  circle  on  the 
arrow  it  shows  that  snow  is  falling,  as  in  northwestern  Minnesota, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland. 

This  weather  map  shows  that  more  or  less  precipitation  ac- 
companies the  cyclone,  and  this  is  often  the  case.  WTiether  the 
precipitation  takes  the  form  of  rain  or  snow  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature (p.  366). 

4.  Temperature.  The  dotted  lines  of  the  weather  map  are 
isotherms.  The  isotherm  of  50°  (Fig.  400)  crosses  the  Gulf  States, 
and  south  of  it  the  temperature  is  above  50°,  but  not  so  high  as 
60°,  within  the  area  of  this  map.    The  isotherm  of  40°  is  very 
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crooked,  extending  from  Georgia  to  Nebraska,  and  thence  to 
Arizona^  All  points  between  this  isotherm  and  that  of  50°  have 
a  temperature  intermediate  between  40*^  and  50*^. 

The  isotherm  of  30°  is  still  more  irregular.  Dubuque,  la., 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  have  about 
the  same  temperature.  An  isotherm  of  30°  also  extends  from 
Idaho  to  New  Mexico  by  a  crooked  course,  while  a  third  isotherm 
of  30°  appears  aflbout  the  low. 

The  isotherms  of  Fig.  400  show  two  distinct  features:  (1) 
they  have  httle  relation  to  parallels,  and  (2)  the  isotherms  bend 
northward  where  the  pressure  is  lo^,  and  southward  where  the 
pressure  is  high.  This  last  feature  is  shown  in  most  of  the  weather 
maps  which  follow;  but  on  many  of  the  maps  the  isotherms  follow 
the  parallels  more  closely  than  in  Fig.  400. 

The  temperature,  the  pressure,  the  winds,  the  cloudiness,  the 
rain,  etc.,  are  the  elements  of  the  weather.  All  these  things  being 
shown  on  the  above  map,  it  is  appropriately  called  a  weather  map. 

The  lows  and  highs  are  sometimes  much  more  pronounced  than 
those  shown  in  Fig.  400.  In  Fig.  403  the  low  is  more  pronounced, 
the  pressure  ranging  from  29  at  the  center  to  30.1  in  the  east, 
and  to  30.5  in  the  west.  So  great  a  range  of  pressure  within  the 
United  States  is  not  common.  The  isobars  are  closer  together 
in  this  figure  than  in  Fig.  400,  and  therefore  indicate  stronger  winds. 
Cloudy  skies  prevail  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  cyclone,  and 
snow  is  faUing  at  some  points  (Montreal  and  Duluth).  The  map 
also  shows  great  ranges  of  temperature  in  areas  not  far  apart. 
Thus  there  is  a  temperature  of  30°  F.  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  a 
temperature  of  10°  at  Winnipeg,  but  little  farther  north.  Mon- 
treal has  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  Santa  F6.  As  in  the 
preceding  weather  map,  low  temperature  goes  with  high  pressure, 
and  high  temperature  with  low  pressure. 

Fig.  404  shows  a  very  irregular  low.  The  winds  blow  toward 
it,  but  are  deflected  to  the  right  of  its  center.  Cloudiness  pre- 
vails over  a  great  area  about  the  cyclone,  and  snow  and  rain  are 
faUing  at  some  points.  The  low  of  this  map  is  over  the  larger 
part  of  the  country.  Its  diameter,  measuring  from  the  30-inch 
iflobar  on  the  east  to  the  30-inch  isobar  on  the  west,  is  about  1,800 
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Hietw  a.'S  well  arf  Lows  laiay  h^ve  .zrean  area-  Fi^.  -JilI^  :^w)W5  a 
h.tgh>  f>r  ainr.t<ty*![oiu?-  more  i:h.An  2.i"'X»  niiks  a^^nDSs.  wtck  ;i  .?wa« 
ratngft  frf  pressure.  Thje*  tsfxherzns  oi  this  ebArt.  Like  tluoee  of  tJhe 
prwTfti'iirie.  jitAnai  in  very  definite  reiantoos  to  the  isoixursw  DiexiiTvr. 
in  the  anti<f:yclonie,  Ls  aboat  Sl]"^  coiiier  th;m  the  southera  part  of 
)Imi^,  which  Lu  -T'  farther  rw>rth,  but  In  a  L^vcl^xie. 

Arormri  all  the  preeeiltng  cyelc«Les  a^xne  pret.'-LpLtatioc  is  indi- 
cate^L  whiifc  around  tnoet  fA  the  antteyelones  there  is  an  abia«ice 
of  precipttatloQ.  The  chief  reason  for  rainfall  *>r  snowfall  about  a 
low  Lft  as  follow*:  The  inflowing  air  pn>iuoes  an  upward  spiral 
currenr,  and  the  rising  air  expand*  and  is  o>DLe»i  (p.  iWT  and  Fig. 
402;.  and  -o  gives  up  f5ome  of  its  moisture.  A  less  important  reason 
hi  that  the  air  coming  into  the  cyclone  from  the  south  travels  from 
a  warmer  to  a  cooler  latitude.  The  change  in  temperature  which 
remilts  may  lie  the  caase  of  .«ome  precipitation.  This  is  most  likely 
to  ficcur  in  the  .«^>uiheast  part  of  the  cyclone,  because  the  wind 
Mowing  toward  the  center  of  the  .storm  from  the  south  turns  to 
the  east  (-1.  Fig.  401>.  The  prevailing  winds  which  influence  the 
direction  of  outflow  in  the  upper  part  of  a  cyclone  (Fig.  402)  tend 
to  carry  the  rainfall  to  the  east  of  the  center. 

In  the  anticyclone  there  is  a  descending  spiral  movement  of 
air.  The  rlescending  air  comes  from  an  altitude  which  is  colder 
than  that  at  the  Uittom  of  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  brings  a 
Itiw  tfriiif^emture.  Since  the  air  is  comlenseil  and  warmed  as  it 
crimes  down,  the  winds  from  anticyclones  generally  bring  clear 
weather;  but  the  col<l  air  movinjj  down  and  out  from  an  anticyclone 
may  mintrl**  with  the  wann  air  al»out  it.  so  as  to  cause  some  of  the 
mr>i>tiire  of  \]u»  latter  to  condense,  giving  rise  to  clouds,  or  even 
to  j)n*<"ipit.'ition. 

Movements  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones.  The  hijihs  and  loii-s 
do  no!  n-inniii  in  the  .^anu*  |>la<'e  from  «lay  to  day.  This  is  shown 
by  I  ii'-.  Un'}  111.  wliich  are  the  weather  maps  of  six  successive 
<1m\-       In  tln-^^i'  tiirures  prcM-ipitatioii  is  >hown  by  shading. 

In  I'l;!.  lIMi  tliere  is  (1)  a  low  al(>n«r  the  Atlantic  coast;  (2)  a 
hi^h  central  over  Iowa;    (.);  a  f(H>ble  low  north  of  Montana;    and 
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Fig.  4i)t}. — \Ve:irli».T  map  for  .SeiKembtT  24.  l'.*«t;{.     Tin*  shaiiiiie  dots  unthis 
and  succeeding  maps  represenia  pretipitaiiou.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  i 


Fig.  407. — U'eatLer  map  for  :>epieiulAr  1:0,  1903.     y,U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 
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Fig.  408.— Weather  map  for  September  26,  1903.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 


Fi|^  409. — Weather  map  for  September  27,  1903.  The  symbol  which  ap- 
pears in  central  Arkansas  and  western  Tennessee  indicates  a  thunder- 
stono.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 
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(4)  a  high  m  Oregon.  The  map  of  the  succeeding  day  (Fig.  407) 
shows  (1)  that  the  low  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  has  disappeared 
(moved  to  the  east) ;  (2)  that  the  high  of  the  interior  has  moved 
to  West  Mrginia;  (3)  that  the  low  which  was  north  of  Montana  has 
moved  to  Dakota;  while  (4)  the  high  of  the  Oregon  coast  remains 
about  where  it  was.  The  map  of  the  next  day  (Fig.  408)  shows 
(1)  that  the  high  of  the  Virginias  has  moved  on,  but  not  so  far 
as  on  the  preceding  day;  (2)  that  the  low  which  was  over  North 
Dakota  is  now  north  of  Lake  Superior;  (3)  that  the  high  of  Oregon 
has  moved  east  to  Idaho  and  Montana ;  and  (4)  that  a  weak  low  has 
developed  in  Oklahoma.  The  map  of  the  27th  (Fig.  409)  shows 
(1)  that  the  high  which  was  over  the  Virginias  has  disappeared, 
presumably  to  the  east;  (2)  that  the  low  which  was  north  of  Lake 
Superior  is  now  north  of  Lake  Ontario;  (3)  that  the  high  of  Mon- 
tana has  moved  southeast  to  Kansas;  (4)  that  the  weak  low  (of 
Fig.  408)  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territor}'  lias  disappeared;  and 

(5)  that  another  feeble  low  has  appeared  in  southern  California. 
The  succeeding  map  (Fig.  410)  shows  that  all  the  highs  and  loii's 
of  the  preceding  day  have  advanced  in  a  general  easterly  direction. 
Fig.  411  shows  that  the  two  lows  of  Fig.  410  near  the  Pacific  have 
united,  the  southerly  one  ha\'ing  moved  over  to  the  more  northerly, 
—  a  not  uncommon  occurrence. 

From  Figs.  406  to  411  we  may  calculate  the  rate  of  moA'ement 
of  the  highs  and  lows.  Thus,  from  the  25th  to  the  26th  (Figs. 
407  and  408),  the  low  at  the  north  moved  about  1.200  miles.  From 
the  26th  to  the  27th,  about  half  as  far;  and  from  the  27th  to  the 
28th,  alx)ut  800  miles.  The  average  progress,  of  cyclones  in  the 
United  States  is  a  little  less  than  29  miles  per  hour  (about  700 
miles  per  day);   that  of  anticyclones  somewhat  less. 

The  rate  of  progress  of  the  storm  is  not  the  same  as  the  velocity 
of  the  wind.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  depends  on  the  isobaric 
gradients.  A  weak  cyclone,  that  is.  a  cyclone  in  which  differences 
of  pressure  are  not  great  (c.  g.  the  one  in  Oklahoma,  Fig.  408),  gives 
ri.se  to  weak  winds,  even  though  the  center  of  the  storm  moves 
rapidly.  A  strong  cyclone,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  differences 
of  pressure  are  great  (Fig.  403).  gives  rise  to  strong  winds,  even 
thougli  the  cyclone  itaelf  moves  fonvard  slowly. 
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Fig.  410. — Weather  map  for  September  28, 1903.    (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 
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Fig.  411.—  Weather  map  for  September  29,  1903.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 
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The  course  of  a  cyclone  may  be  shown  on  a  single  map,  as  in 
Fig.  412.  The  row  of  arrows  shows  that  the  low  of  Maine  has 
moved  from  Colorado,  while  that  of  Indian  Territory  has  advanced 
from  Nevada.    The  shading  indicates  pi'ecipitation. 

The  highs  and  lows  of  the  preceding  weather  maps  have  all 
moved  in  a  general  easterly  direction,  but  the  highs  have  moved 
rather  more  to  the  south  of  east  than  the  lows.  The  mean  tracks 
of  cyclones  and  anticyclones  for  the  United  States  are  shown  in 


Fig.  413. — The  heavier  lines  show  the  tracks  of  anticyclones,  and  the  lighter 
lines  the  paths  of  cyclones.  Off  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  anticyclones 
are  likely  to  turn  northward.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 


Fig.  413,  the  heavier  lines  showing  the  average  paths  of  anti- 
cyclones, and  the  lighter  lines  the  tracks  of  cyclones.  The  aver- 
age direction  of  the  cyclon^  in  oiu*  middle  latitude  is  about  N. 
80®  E.,  or  10°  north  of  east*  The  anticyclones  have  a  slightly 
more  southerly  course. 

Some-  anticyclones  enter  the  United  States  from  the  Pacific, 
while  others  start  north  and  northwest  of  Montana,  or  at  any  rate 
are  first  known  there.  They  take  either  a  northerly  or  a  southerly 
route   across   the   continent.    The   former   extends   through   the 
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Great  Lake  r^on  to  southern  New  England,  while  the  latter  Gess 
common)  reaches  the  Atlantic  or  the  South  Atlantic  coast.  Anti- 
cyclones entering  from  the  Pacific  may  take  either  of  these  courses, 
and  those  originating  in  the  northwest  may  do  the  same,  as  sho\Mi 
by  the  figure. 

Cyclones  make  their  first  appearance  in  various  places.  More 
of  them  originate  near  the  places  where  anticyclones  start  than  in 
any  other  place;  but  not  a  few  appear  first  in  Colorado,  the  Great 
Basin,  in  Texas,  and  elsewhere.  Those  starting  in  the  northwest 
usually  pass  through  the  Great  Lake  region  to  northern  New 
England.  Those  starting  farther  south  may  follow  a  southerly 
course  to  the  Atlantic,  or  may  pass  to  the  northward.  Tropical 
cyclones,  to  be  mentioned  later,  sometimes  reach  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  lower  latitudes,  and  follow  the  coast  thence  to  the 
northeast. 

Still  another  set  of  lines  in  Fig.  413,  marked  1  day,  2  days,  3 
days,  and  4  days,  show  the  average  rate  of  daily  progress  of  the 
storms  which  come  in  from  the  northwest  on  successive  days. 

The  passage  of  a  cyclone  or  anticyclone  involves  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  Thus  in  Fig.  407  the  wind  at  St.  Paul 
is  southeasterly,  though  this  city  is  in  the  zone  of  westerly  winds. 
The  next  day,  after  the  storm  center  has  moved  forward  to  a 
position  northeast  of  St.  Paul  (Fig.  408),  the  wind  is  northwesterly^ 
In  the  zone  of  westerly  winds,  an  east  wind  is  often  the  first  indica- 
tion of  an  approaching  cyclone;  and  since  a  cyclone  often  brings 
rain,  the  east  wind  is  generally  taken  as  a  sign  of  rain  throughout 
much  of  the  United  States. 

Cyclones  do  not  affect  the  air  to  great  heights.  Even  when  the 
great  whirl  or  eddy  is  2,000  miles  across,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
its  height  (depth)  is  rarely  more  than  4  or  5  miles. 

Winds  incidental  to  cyclones  and  anticyclones.  During  the 
passage  of  a  cyclone  air  is  often  drawn  from  wanner  (lower)  to 
cooler  (higher)  latitude^.  In  midsummer  this  often  gives  rise  to 
the  hot  wave,  though  hot  waves  are  not  always  closely  associated 
with  cyclones.  Similar  winds  are  known  as  the  sirocco  in  the 
western  Mediterranean  region,  and  they  go  by  other  names  else- 
where. 
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Fig.  414. — Map  showing  the  cold  wave  of  Januar}'  3,  1896.     (U.  S.  Weather 

Bureau.) 


Fig.  415. — Map  for  Januaiy  4, 1896,  showingthe  progress  of  the  cold  wave  of 
the  preceding  day.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 
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Cold  waves  often  attend  the  anticyclones.  These  winds  are 
known  as  northers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
sometimes  as  blizzards  in  the  northern  part,  though  this  name 
usuaUy  implies  heavy  snowfall  and  high  i^dnd,  as  well  as  low  tem- 
perature. Fig.  414  shows  the  weather  map  for  Januarj^  3,  1896, 
and  Fig.  415  the  map  for  the  following  day.  The  high  of  ^lontana 
has  advanced  to  Arkansas  and  ilississippi,  and  a  freezing  tern- 


Fig.  416. — Weather   map   showing  a  tropical  cvclone,  central  off  Florida. 
(U.  S.  A\eather  Bureau.) 


perature  has  been  carried  down  to  the  oranjre  groves  of  northern 
Florida. 

The  mistral  and  the  bora  of  southern  Europe  lx»long  to  the  same 
class  a:>  the  northers  of  our  country. 

Origin  of  the  cyclones  and  anticyclones.  The  origin  of  cyclones 
and  anticyclones  of  middle  latitudes  i.s  not  well  understood.  The 
movements  of  air  in  a  cyclone  are  alx)ut  what  they  would  Ix?  if  the 
cyclone  were  due  to  convection,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
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centers  of  low  pressure  might  be  brought  about  by  the  excessive 
heating  of  areas;  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  origin  of  the  cyclones 
of  these  latitudes,  for  they  are  about  as  common  in  winter  as  in 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  season  they  often  originate  in  areas 
covered  with  snow,  where  excessive  heating  is  impossible.  Simi- 
larly, anticyclones  might  be  conceived  to  result  from  the  unusual 
cooling  of  certain  areas;  but  that  this  is  not  their  cause  seems  clear, 


Fig.  417. — Weather  map  sho^^-ing  the  progress  of  the  storm  shown  in  Fig. 
416.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 


because  (1)  they  sometimes  originate  in  warm  regions,  and  (2)  they 
are  scarcely  more  abundant  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm  weather. 
The  origin  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones  is  probably  not  to  be 
explained  by  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  probable  that  both  are  special  phases  of  the  general  circulation 
already  outlined.  We  may  leave  the  subject  here  with  the  state- 
ment that  no  detailed  explanation  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones  has 
yet  been  generally  accepted. 
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Tropical  cyclones.  Cyclones  sometimes  start  in  tropical  r^ons, 
and  follow  courses  very  different  from  those  of  the  cyclones  of 
middle  latitudes.  The  cyclones  of  this  class  which  reach  North 
America  usually  originate  in  the  West  Indies,  and  are  most  com- 
mon in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  They  follow  a  north- 
westerly course  until  the  latitude  of  Florida  is  reached.  Here  they 
commonly  turn  to  the  northward,  and  later  to  the  northeastward, 


Fig.  418. — Weather   map   showing  further  progress  of  the  storm  shown  in 
Figs.  416  and  417.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 

follo^^'ing  the  Atlantic  coast.  Figs.  416-419  show  the  course  of  one 
of  these  stonns  in  August  (27-30),  1S03,  and  Fig.  420  shows  the 
average  path  of  the  tropical  cyclones  for  the  months  of  August, 
Septeinl)er,  and  October,  for  the  years  1S78  to  1900. 

The  tropical  cyclones  are  usually  stronger  than  those  of  inter- 
mediate latitudes;  that  is,  the  gradient  and  the  winds  are  higher. 
They  often  do  great  damage  along  the  coast,  both  to  shipping  and 
to  the  low  lands  near  the  water.     The  storm  which  worked  such 
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disaster  to  Galveston  in  September,  1900,  is  shown  in  Fig.  421. 
This  figure  also  shows  (1)  the  course  of  the  storm  before  it  reached 
Galveston  and  after  leaving  it,  and  (2)  the  rate  of  its  progress. 
The  strength  of  the  storm  was  exceptional,  and  its  course  unusual, 
as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  Fig.  421  with  Fig.  420.  The  rate  of 
progress  of  the  storm  was  very  unequal.  Thus  northwest  of  Cuba 
its  progress  was  much  slower  than  it  had  been  to  the  southeast. 


^fe^^S^ 

i 

AUGUST  30, 1893. 8  A.  M.  4j[ 

^^^^^*^'~C^^;~-^ 

r-~-i- — 1^  ^^ 

Fig.  419. — Weather  map  showine  the  last  of  the  storm  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing figures.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 


Tropical  cyclones  do  not  occur  in  the  South  Atlantic,  but  in  the 
Pacific  they  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  They  occur  in 
the  later  part  of  the  hot  season  of  the  latitudes  where  they  occur. 

Tropical  cyclones  are  thought  to  be  caused  by  strong  convection 
currents.  Their  courses  are  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
courses  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  lower  part  of  the  tropical 
cyclone,  in  its  early  history,  is  in  the  horizon  (p.  389)  of  the  trades, 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  great  eddy  is  probably  above  the  trade- 
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winds,  and  under  the  influence  of  winds  blowing  to  northward 
(northeastw^ard).  The  effect  of  these  two  sets  of  winds  appears 
to  be  to  carry  the  storm  somewhat  to  the  north  of  west  until  it 
gets  out  of  the  trade  zone.  It  is  then  directed  chiefly  by  the 
southwest  winds. 

The  tropical  cyclones  of  the  North  Pacific  start  in  the  \icinity 
of  the  Philippmes,  and  sweep  the  coast  of  China.    They  are  called 


Fig.  420. — Course  of  W(»st  Indian  storms  for  August,  September,  and 
October.  1S78-1900.  The  lighter  linos  show  the  tracks  of  individual 
storms,  the  liea\y  line  the  mean  course.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 


tijjthoons,  and  their  courses  are  shown  in  Fig.  422.  The  Society 
Islands  ami  the  low  coral  islanils  of  the  neighboring  low  archi- 
pelaiic)  were  swept  by  a  destructive  stonn  of  this  sort  on  February 
TandS,  HK)6. 

Weather  predictions.  Weather  pre<lictions  are  based  on  the 
facts  shown  on  weather  maps.  Take,  for  example,  the  map  of  the 
2r)th  of  September,  WKX]  (Fig.  407).  Rain  accompanies  the  cyclone 
which  is  central  over  Dakota.  Since  this  .^torm  has,  for  the  last 
24  hours,  been  moving  a  little  south  of  east  at  the  rate  of  about 
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40  miles  an  hour,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  will  move  in  this  same 
general  direction  at  a  similar  rate  for  the  next  24  hours.  If,  in 
this  time,  it  advances  to  the  Lake  Superior  region,  it  will  probably 
bring  with  it  weather  similar  to  that  which  it  is  now  giving  to  the 
region  where  it  occurs.    Hence,  on  the  25th,  the  prediction  might 


Fig.  422. — Typhoon  tracks.     (Herbertaon.) 


be  made  that  rain  is  to  be  expected  in  about  24  hours  in  the  regkm 
about  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

On  the  26th  the  prediction  might  be  made  that  the  low  which 
is  central  north  of  Lake  Superior  (Fig.  408)  will  move  on  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  LawTcnce  by  the  succeeding  day,  and  that  rain  will 
accompany  it.  Rain  for  the  region  about  Lake  Huron  and  the 
area  east  of  it  may,  therefore,  be  predicted  for  the  27th.  The 
chart  for  that  day  (Fig.  409)  shows  that  the  area  of  precipitation 
extends  far  to  the  south.    The  preceding  map  had  shown  some 
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cloudiness  in  this  region,  but  had  afforded  no  warrant  for  the 
prediction  of  such  an  area  of  precipitation  as  appears  on  the  map 
of  the  27th. 

Temperature  changes  as  well  as  changes  in  precipitation  may 
be  predicted.  Thus  in  Fig.  406  the  isotherm  of  40®  bends  south- 
ward notably  in  the  high  central  over  Iowa.  As  the  high  moves 
east,  it  will  probably  carry  the  low  temperature  with  it.  Hence 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  temperature  will  fall  in  the  area  into 
which  the  anticyclone  is  to  move.  The  map  of  the  succeeding 
day  (Fig.  407)  shows  that  the  temperature  of  western  Virginia  has 
fallen  from  about  60®  to  about  40®  along  the  path  of  the  high, 
while  areas  much  farther  north  are  warmer. 

Fig.  407  also  shows  that  North  Dakota  and  Alberta  have  a 
temperature  of  50®,  that  is,  a  temperature  10®  warmer  than  that 
of  western  Virginia.  It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  the  relatively  high 
temperature  of  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Alberta  goes  with  a  low.  As 
the  cyclone  moves  eastward,  the  temperature  along  its  path  will 
probably  rise.  This  is  shown  by  the  map  of  the  next  day  (Fig. 
408),  which  shows  a  temperature  of  about  50®  north  of  'Lake 
Superior.  The  same  map  shows  how  the  isotherm  of  40®  bends  to 
the  southward  in  front  of  the  high  which  is  central  over  western 
Montana.  As  the  high  of  Montana  moves  eastward,  it  will  be  likely 
to  carry  cold  temperature  with  it.  From  this  map,  therefore,  it 
may  be  predicted  that  the  temperature  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri  will  fall. 

The  time  when  the  rain  which  a  given  storm  may  bring  to  any 
given  place  will  fall  is  calculated  from  the  rate  at  which  the  storm 
is  progressing,  and  the  prediction  of  the  time  of  arrival  of  a  cold 
wave  which  an  anticyclone  is  likely  to  bring,  is  based  on  the  rate 
of  progress  which  the  anticyclone  is  making.  This  rate  is  known 
in  advance  for  each  anticyclone  by  telegraphic  reports.  Pre- 
dictions concerning  the  weather  may  be  made  more  readily  for  the 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States  than  for  the  western 
part,  for  the  storms  have  been  under  observation  longer  before  they 
reach  the  central  and  eastern  parts. 

Predictions  may  also  be  made  as  to  the  strength  and  direction 
of  wind. 
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Failure  of  weather  predictions.  Weather  predictions  often 
fail.    The  reasons  are  many.    Some  of  them  are  the  following: 

1.  Cyclones  and  anticyclones  sometimes  depart  widely  from 
the  courses  they  are  expected  to  take.  Thus  a  storm  may  be  in 
line  for  St.  Paul,  to  which  it  is  expected  to  bring  rain  and  a  rising 
temperature;  but  instead  of  keeping  its  course,  it  may  turn  off  to 


Fig.  423.— (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 


the  northward,  and  the  rain  which  was  pretlictoil  for  that  city, 
falls  farther  north. 

2.  Storms  often  ehanire  their  rate  of  advance,  and  so  arrive 
earlier  or  later  than  predicted.  The  hi<ili  of  Oreizon  (Fi^.  406)  did 
not  advance  for  a  day  (Fijx.  4n7).  and  so  failed  U)  ])rin^  the  exi>ecte<l 
chanire^  to  the  area  east  of  it. 

.S.  A  thinl  cause  of  the  failure  of  predictions  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  storms  sometimes  app(»ar  and  disappear  without  warn- 
ing.    Fig.  40S  shows  a  low  of  which  there  had  been  no  indication 
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on  the  25th,  over  Oklahoma.    Fig.  409  shows  that  this  low  has 
disappeared. 

4.  A  storm  sometimes  changes  its  character,  becoming  weaker 
or  stronger,  etc.  Figs.  423  and  424  afford  an  illustration.  Nothing 
in  the  map  of  the  20th  would  warrant  the  prediction  of  the  con- 
ditions of  weather  shown  on  the  map  of  the  21st. 


Fig.  424. — This  map  shows  the  storm  of  the  preceding. day  greatly  changed 
in  character.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 

5.  Predictions  are  sometimes  based  on  imperfect  data.  On 
sofne  weather  maps  the  letter  M  appears  in  various  places.  This 
means  that  reports  from  the  station  where  the  M  appears  are 
missing.  If  many  reports  are  missing,  the  map  is  imperfect,  but 
the  forecaster  must  use  such  data  as  he  has,  as  well  as  he  may,  and 
issue  a  map. 

6.  In  some  situations  storms  are  subject  to  many  freaks.  This 
is  the  case,  for  example,  at  Chicago,  where  the  lake  modifies  tem- 
perature and  air  currents. 
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Forecasters,  like  other  men,  make  mistakes,  but  when  they 
have  to  work  with  so  many  uncertain  elements,  it  is  not  strange 
that  their  predictions  are  sometimes  wTong,  and  one  mistake  is 
likely  to  be  remembered  longer  than  many  correct  forecasts. 

Property  saved  by  predictions  of  storms,  frosts,  floods,  etc 
In  spite  of  all  mistakes,  the  warnings  of  storms,  floods,  cold  waves, 
etc.,  sent  out  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  have  been  of  great  benefit. 
The  value  of  this  service  is  not  always  duly  appreciated,  and  much 
less  is  heard  of  it  than  would  have  been  heard  of  the  losses  which. 
would  have  resulted  if  warnings  had  not  been  given.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  always  possible  to  de^'ise  protection  against  the 
e^'ils  of  which  the  Weather  Bureau  gives  warning. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  property  valued  at  §15,000,000  was 
saved  in  1897  by  warnings  of  impending  floods.  In  1903-4  the 
estimated  saving  was  -SI, 000 ,000. 

Shipping  interests  are  servetl  by  warnings  of  storms.  Thus,  in 
Septeml^er,  1903,  vessels  valued  at  S5S5.000  were  held  in  ports 
temporarily,  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  by  storm  warnings. 

Agricultural  interests  are  also  served  by  warnings  of  storms 
and  of  '•cold  waves,"  and  especially  of  frosts.  Warnings  led  to 
the  protection  of  SI, 000,000  worth  of  fruit  about  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  in  1901,  with  an  estimated  saving  of  half  this  amount. 
Other  warnings  of  cold  in  1901  were  estimated  to  have  been  the 
means  of  saving  more  than  8:^,000.000  worth  of  property.  Fruit 
and  tnick  farming  are  the  phase's  of  agricultural  work  most  efifect- 
ively  serve<l  in  this  way. 

S})€cial  Ti/jKS  of  Storms 

Thunder-storms.  Thunder-stomis  are  frequent  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  most  common  in  warm  repons.  and  in  warm 
seasons.  Further,  they  are  most  common  on  days  which  are 
unusually  warm,  and  during  the  wanner  part.s  of  these  days;  but 
there  are  occasional  thunder-storms  in  the  winter,  and  there  are 
thunder-storms  at  night. 

The  first  indication  of  a  thunder-storm  is  usually  a  large  cumulus 
cloud  (Fig.  425)  which,  in  the  zone  of  the  westerly  winds,  generally 
appears  in  the  west.     It  moves  eastward,  and  as  it  reaches  the 
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place  of  the  observer,  there  is  usually  a  smart  breeze,  or  thunder' 
squall,  rushing  out  before  it.  Shortly  after  the  squall  the  rain 
begins  to  fall.  The  rainfall  is  often  heavy,  and  the  drops  large; 
but  the  downpour  does  not 
usually  last  more  than  an  hour, 
and  often  much  less.  A  second 
thunder-storm  sometimes  fol- 
lows close  upon  the  first,  thus 
prolonging  the  period  of  rain- 
fall. When  a  thunder-storm 
has  moved  on  to  the  east,  the 
air  is  notably  cooler  and  fresher, 
and  the  barometer  distinctly 
higher. 

When  water  is  condensed 
rapidly  in  the  air,  electricity 
is  produced,  and  the  surface  of 
each  water  particle  becomes 
charged  with  electricity.  The  charge  of  the  individual  droplets 
increases  as  they  increase  in  size,  and  the  lightning  is  due  to  the 
discharge  of  the  electricity  from  one  part  of  a  cloud  to  another, 
or  from  one  cloud  to  another,  or  from  the  cloud  to  the  ground. 
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Fig.  425. — Ascending  currents  and 
cumulus  cloud  before  a  thunder- 
storm.    (Ferrel.) 


Fig.  426. — Vertical  section  of  a  thunder-storm  which  is  moving  toward  the 

right.     (Koppen.) 

The  flash  of  lightning  is  followed  by  thunder,  the  noise  being 
due  to  the  vibrations  in  the  air  caused  by  the  electrical  discharge. 
The  thunder  has  been  compared  to  the  noise  which  follows  the 
explosion  of  a  rocket  or  the  cracking  of  a  whip  (Davis)". 
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In  middle  latitudes,  thunder-storms  usually  occur  during  the 
passage  of  cyclones,  though  they  do  not  accompany  all  cyclones. 
They  are  more  common  on  the  south  sides  of  cyclones  than  else- 
where, and  they  often  occur  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  storm.  In  middle  latitudes,  thunder-storms  move 
generally  from  west  to  east,  while  in  the  zone  of  trade-winds  they 
move  from  east  to  west.  In  both  cases  they  move  with  the  pre- 
vailing winds. 

The  forward  movement  of  thunder-storms  is  commonly  20  to 
50  miles  an  hour.    They  often  spread,  and  become  weaker  as  they 

move  forward  (Fig.  427).  They 
usually  disappear  before  they 
have  traveled  far.  The  period  of 
a  thunder-storm  is  usually  much 
shorter  than  that  of  the  cyclone 
which  it  accompanies. 

Fi^.  427.-Shar)e  of  thunder-storm  ^^    sometimes    happens    that 

in   ground-plan,  illustrating  its     lightning  at  a  great  distance  lights 
|r^8.  Twafdo.)^^  ^  *    ^^      ^^^  clouds  over  a  region  where 

the  electric  discharge  itself  cannot 
be  seen.  This  lighting  of  the  clouds  is  often  called  heat  lightning, 
because  it  is  more  commonly  seen  in  hot  weather  than  at  other 
times. 

Rainbows  sometimes  accompany  or  follow  thunder-storms. 
They  are  usually  seen  just  after  the  passage  of  a  thunder-storm, 
while  a  little  rain  is  still  falling,  but  after  the  sun  has  appeared. 
They  are  seen  opposite  the  sun,  that  is,  in  the  west  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  east  in  the  evening.  There  is  sometimes  a  second  bow 
outside  the  first,  but  fainter.  The  rainbow  is  due  to  the  eflfects  of 
the  drops  of  water  in  the  atmosphere  on  the  sun's  rays.  A  bow 
is  also  seen  when  water  spray,  such  as  that  at  a  great  waterfall,  is 
seen  in  the  bright  sunlight. 

WhirlwindSc  Distinct  ascending  whirls  of  air  are  often  seen 
on  hot  days.  They  are  most  distinct  in  dusty  regions,  for  there 
che  dust  which  is  swept  up  makes  the  whirl  conspicuous.  From 
a  given  point  in  the  Mojave  Desert,  in  California,  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten  of  these  whirls,  some  of  them  rather  large,  have  been  seen  at 
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one  time  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  whirlwinds  are  probably 
caused  by  the  excessive  heating  of  the  air  at  some  point,  and  this 
excessive  heating  gives  rise  to  a  sharp  convection  current.  It 
moves  on  for  a  time  with  the  prevailing  wind,  but  soon  plays  out. 

In  humid  regions  the  whirlwinds  do  not  usually  appear  to  extend 
up  to  any  considerable  height;  but  in  desert  regions  they  often  reach 
heights  of  1,000  feet  or  more,  as  shown  by  the  whirling  colunms 
of  dust.  The  rise  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  air  is  expanded 
and  cooled  enough  to  cause  condensation  of  even  the  small  amount 
of  moisture  contained  in  the  desert  air.  Smart  showers  may  then 
occur.  Showers  of  this  sort  are  likely  to  be  of  short  duration,  but 
the  rainfall  is  sometimes  very  heavy.  If  exceptionally  heavy,  such 
rains  are  known  as  cUrudbursts,  In  such  a  storm  in  the  summer  of 
1898,  rain  enough  fell  in  a  few  minutes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bagdad, 
in  the  Mojave  Desert  of  California,  to  occasion  serious  washouts 
along  the  railroad  for  miles.  A  cloudburst  at  Clifton,  S.  C,  June 
6,  1903,  caused  the  loss  of  more  than  50  lives,  and  property  damage 
to  the  estimated  extent  of  $3,500,000.  In  desert  regions  the  water 
which  starts  to  fall  from  the  rising  and  expanding  air  is  sometimes 
evaporated  before  it  reaches  the  ground.  Such  "suspended" 
showers  may  often  be  seen  in  Arizona  in  August. 

Tornadoes.  When  a  convection  current  is  very  strong,  and  has 
very  small  diameter,  the  whirl  sometimes  becomes  so  intense  as  to 
cause  great  destruction.  A  whirling  storm  of  this  sort  is  a  tornado. 
Tornadoes,  like  thunder-storms  and  whirlwinds,  are  phenomena 
of  hot  weather.  They  occur  in  the  United  States  in  the  warm  sea- 
son, appearing  earlier  in  the  south,  and  later  in  the  north.  They 
are  rather  less  abundant  in  the  later  part  of  the  summer  than  in  the 
earlier  part.  They  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  a  cyclone  than  in 
an  anticyclone. 

The  tornado  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  concentrated  cyclone  or 
strong  whirlwind.  The  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  center  of  the 
tornado  is  usually  much  lower  than  in  the  center  of  a  cyclone.  In 
a  very  strong  tornado  the  pressure  at  the  center  may  be  a  fourth 
less  than  that  of  its  surroundings.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  tor- 
nado is  so  destructive.  During  its  passage  the  pressure  may  be 
reduced  from  the  normal  amount,  14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  2,117 
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lbs.  per  square  foot,  to  three-fourths  of  this,  or  to  11  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  or  1,584  lbs.  per  square  foot.  If  such  a  tornado  passes  over 
a  closed  building  in  which  the  air  pressure  is  2,117  lbs.  per  square 
foot,  the  pressure  on  the  outside  becomes  1,584  lbs.  The  walls 
are  therefore  pushed  out  with  a  force  of  533  lbs.  per  square  foot, 
and  unless  they  are  very  strong,  they  will  fall,  as  if  the  building 
had  exploded.  Sometimes  only  the  weakest  part,  such  as  win- 
dows, yields. 

Not  only  is  the  pressure  at  the  center  of  the  tornado  low,  but  the 
area  of  low  pressure  is  very  small.     While  a  cyclone  may  be  1,000 


Fig    428. — Funnel-shaped    cloud    of   a    tornado.     Solomon,    Kan.     (U.    S. 

Weather  Bureau.) 

miles  or  more  across,  a  tornado  may  l^e  no  more  than  one-eighth 
of  a  mile  across,  or  even  less.  The  result  is  that  the  pressure 
gradient  in  a  tornado  is  very  much  higher  than  in  a  cyclone,  and 
the  winds  are  violent.  Their  velocities,  estimated  by  the  size  and 
height  of  the  objects  moved,  have  been  thouirht  to  reach  400  or 
500  miles  per  hour.  With  this  velocity,  or  even  a  velocity  which 
is  much  less,  the  destmction  is  great.  Trees  are  overturned,  build- 
ings unroofed  or  even  blown  down,  and  bridges  hurled  from  their 
foundations. 
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A  tornado  is  often  seen  first  as  a  funnel-shaped  cloud  (Fig.  428), 
the  point  of  which  may  be  far  above  the  ground.  As  the  funnel 
moves  forward,  its  lower  end  may  rise  or  fall.  The  cloud  is  due 
to  the  condensation  of  the  moisture  in  the  sharp  convection  cur- 
rent, and  the  funnel  shape  is  due  to  the  expanding  and  spreading 
of  the  air  as  it  rises. 

The  tornado  is,  of  all  storms,  the  most  destructive,  but  it  usually 
has  a  very  narrow  track,  and  does  not  usually  work  destruction 
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Fig.  429. — Wreckage  of  the  Union  Station  Power-house  at  St.  Louis,  May 
27,  1896.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 

for  a  very  great  distance.  After  a  short  course  it  usually  plays 
out,  or  rises  above  the  land. 

One  of  the  most  destructive,  though  not  one  of  the  most  violent, 
tornadoes  of  recent  times  was  that  at  St.  Louis,  May  27,  1896. 
It  accompanied  a  thunder-storm  in  the  southeastern  part  of  a 
Cyclone  central  some  distance  northwest  of  St.  Louis. 

The  relative  humidity  at  St.  Louis  was  exceptionally  high, 
about  94.  At  noon  the  barometer  stood  at  29.87,  the  temperature 
was  80°  F.  and  the  velocity  of  the  wind  12  miles  per  hour.  By 
1:45  the  temperature  had  risen  to  86°.  At  2  o'clock  the  barometer 
began  to  fall  rapidly,  and  by  6  p.  m.  it  had  dropped  to  29.59. 
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Shortly  before  6  o'clock  the  wind  had  attained  a  velocity  of  45 
miles  per  hour,  and  by  6  o'clock  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  77®. 

The  cumulus  clouds  which  had  formed  during  the  early  part 
of  the  afternoon  had  settled  into  a  stratus  cloud  b}'  4:30.  Soon 
after  5  o'clock,  thunder  and  lightning  occurred,  and  rain  began  to 
fall  at  5:43. 

At  6:04  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  which  shifted  its  direction  frequently.    The  barometer  rose 


Fig.  430. 


Fig.  431. 


Fig.  430. — Trees  twisteii   off  by  tomadic  winds.     {V.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 
Fig.  431. — Straws  driven  into  dr>'  wood  by  tornadic  winds.     (T.  S.  Weather 

Bureau.) 


to  29.67,  but  fell  almost  instantly  to  29.57.  then  rose  to  29.67  in 
less  than  5  minutes,  falling  again  .31  inches  to  29.36  in  15  minutes, 
and  then  rose  almost  instantly  to  29.76.  Sharp  oscillations  of 
barometric  pros.*^ure  occurred  until  10  p.  m.  The  wind  probably 
attained  a  maxinuiin  velocity  of  120  miles  per  hour  at  6:1S.  with 
mmiorous  ami  rapi<l  chanixes  in  velocity  and  direction.  The  rain- 
fall acconipanyinix  the  storm  was  extremely  sevcM'e.  more  than  2^2 
inches  fallim:.     Tlie  electrical  display  was  brilliant. 

The  destruction  beiran  at  about  0:10  v.  m.  and  lasted  for  several 
minutes.  The  forward  motion  of  the  storm  was  at  the  rate  of 
about  36  miles  per  hour.     The  width  of  the  belt  of  destruction  was 
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about  1}4  miles  where  it  entered  the  city,  but  it  was  narrowed  to 
less  than  a  mile  farther  on. 

One  of  the  extraordinary  features  of  the  storm  was  the  fact 
that  its  base  was  about  30  feet  above  the  surface.  Trees  were 
twisted  off  at  this  level,  and  the  principal  destruction  of  houses  was 
above  the  first  floor. 

As  in  other  tornadoes,  the  wind  played  many  curious  freaks. 
Single  stones  and  bricks  were  picked  out  of  walls,  while  the  walls 


Fig.  432.— Weather  map  for  the  morning  of  the  day  (March  27,  1890)  of  the 
Louisville  tornado.     (U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 


remained  standing.  In  one  case  a  span  of  horses  attached  to  a 
loaded  wagon  were  blown  away,  though  the  wagon  was  not  over- 
turned. The  most  extraordinary  recorded  instance  of  violence  was 
in  East  St.  Louis,  where,  at  the  approach  to  the  bridge,  a  plank 
2"  X  8"  "was  driven  into  ...  a  steel  girder  with  such  force  that 
it  punched  a  hole  in  the  webbing  and  remained  sticking  in  the 
girder."  The  destruction  of  property  in  and  about  St.  Louis  was 
estimated  at  about  $13,000,000. 

A  more  violent  tornado  was  that  at  Louisville  on  the  27th  of 
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Miifxrh,  18d0,  juf<t  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Its  rate  of 
fidvanc«  wai»  neariy  40  miles  per  hour,  bui  its  diameto*  was  so 
Audit f  aUiUt  tjOO  yards,  that  it  took  but  about  three^ourths  of  a 
minute  for  the  f^to^n  to  pass  a  point.  It  was  accompanied  by  '^a 
moht  terrific  electric  display."  Many  weak  buildings  were  wrecked, 
76  fA'nforis  were  killed  and  about  200  injured  in  Louisville  alone, 
ami  the  hfus^  of  property  was  estimated  at  about  :^2.o00.000. 

The  path  of  the  storm  was  traced  for  75  miles,  and  througjioiit 
this  distance  its  width  was  nearly  uniform.  At  least  five  tornadoes 
occurrefJ  in  Kentucky  the  same  night. 

WaterspotttB.  Waterspouts  are  tornadoes  at  sea.  When  the 
base  of  the  upwanJ  spiral  movement  is  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  sea-water  may  be  drawn  up  to  some  slight  extent  by  the 
ascending  current.  The  lesser  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  center 
of  the  whirl  will  occasion  the  rise  of  the  water  to  some  extent  at 
that  pcjint,  and  the  upward  current  of  air  may  catch  it  and  cany 
it  upward.  But  the  larger  part  of  the  water  in  a  waterspout  is 
prr>bably  cloud,  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  water  vapor  in 
the  air,  and  not  by  the  uplift  of  water  from  the  sea. 

Foehn  winds,  chinook  winds,  etc.  When  warm,  moist  air  is 
forced  up  over  mountains,  it  precipitates  some  of  its  moisture. 
The  precipitation  sets  free  heat,  so  that  the  air  is  cooled  much  less 
than  it  would  be  othemise.  Beyond  the  crest  of  the  moimtains 
it  (lesrends,  and  is  warmed  in  the  process.  It  is  warmed  much 
more  (often  twice  as  much)  in  the  descent  than  it  was  cooled  in  the 
ascent.  It  may,  therefore,  descend  as  a  hot  wind.  Such  winds  are 
known  as  foehn  winds  in  Switzerland,  and  as  chinook  winds  in  the 
UnitcHl  States,  especially  just  east  of  the  Rockies.  The  same 
process  takes  place  in  other  regions. 

Thc*M»  winds  may  l)e  l)eneficial  or  harmful.  Thus  the  chinook 
win<ls  temper  the  rigorous  winters  of  certain  parts  of  the  north- 
western states  and  the  Canadian  provinces  east  of  the  mountains. 
They  fn^juently  evaporate  a  foot  or  more  of  snow  in  a  few  hours. 
For  this  reason  they  arc  sometimes  calletl  snou'-eaters.  These 
winds  make  winter  grazing  possible  over  large  areas.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  AllK^rta  the  chinook  has  l:)een  declared  to  be  "the  grand 
characteristic  of  the  climate  as  a  whole,  that  on  which  the  weather 
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hinges."  These  winds  sometimes  develop  with  great  suddenness. 
At  Fort  Assiniboine,  Montana,  on  January  19,  1892,  the  tempera- 
ture rose  43®  F.  (from  -5.5®  to  37.5®),  in  fifteen  minutes,  under  the 
influence  of  the  chinook  wind.  In  other  cases  the  temperature  has 
been  known  to  rise  80®  in  six  or  eight  hours. 

The  chinook  winds  of  summer  are  sometimes  so  hot  and  drying 
as  to  wither  vegetation,  and  occasionally  to  destroy  crops  com- 
pletely. 


CHAPTER  XVni 
CLIMATE 

Something  has  been  said  concerning  climate  in  preceding  chap- 
ters, but  the  subject  \i411  be  summarized  here,  and  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  zones  of  the  earth. 

Definition.  Climate  is  the  average  succession  of  weather  condi- 
tions for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  average  weather  of  a  place 
for  ten  years  would  give  some  idea  of  its  climate;  but  the  average 
weather  for  twenty  years  would  be  better,  and  the  average  for  50 
or  100  years  would  be  better  still.  The  distinction  between  climate 
and  weather  is  correctly  recognized  by  such  expressions  as  these: 
The  wihter  climate  of  Chicago  is  cold  and  windy;  but  the  winter 
weather  of  Chicago  in  1905-6  was  mild. 

The  Elements  of  Climate 

The  principal  elements  of  climate  are  temi^erature,  moisture, 
and  wind.  Of  these,  temperature  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  im- 
portant, but  from  some  points  of  \'iew,  humidity  is  of  almost  equal 
significance. 

Temperature  as  an  element  of  climate.  In  speaking  of  the 
climate  of  a  region,  account  is  taken  not  only  of  (1)  the  average 
temperature  of  the  year  and  (2)  the  average  temperature  of  the 
several  seasons,  but  also  of  (3)  the  temperature  of  exceptional  sea- 
sons, and  (4)  the  extremes  of  temperature  during  the  season. 
SvtisihU'  tvm}>erature,  or  the  tem|>eralure  as  it  jals  to  us,  and  abso- 
lute tim})rraturCy  as  shown  by  a  thennometer,  are  also  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Moist  air  of  a  driven  temperature  seems  much  warmer 
than  dry  air  of  the  same  temperature  when  the  temperature  is 
hijih,  and  much  colder  when  the  temperature  is  low.  Sunstroke  is 
much  more  common  where  the  relative  humidity  is  high  than  where 
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it  is  low.  Sunstrokes  arfe  rare,  for  example,  in  the  arid  west,  even 
with  temperatures  much  above  those  of  Chicago  or  New  York. 
Sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  also  less  harmful  where  the 
relative  humidity  is  low  than  where  it  is  high.  Air  of  a  given  tem- 
perature seems  cooler  when  in  motion  than  when  quiet. 

Moisture  as  an  element  of  climate.  Climate  takes  account  of 
(1)  the  average  amount  of  yearly  precipitation,  (2)  the  variations 
of  precipitation  from  year  to  year  and  from  season  to  season,  (3)  its 
average  distribution  through  the  year  and  departures  from  this 
average,  (4)  the  proportions  which  fall  as  rain  and  snow  respec- 
tively, (5)  relative  and  (6)  absolute  humidity  even  when  there  is 
no  precipitation,  and  (7)  cloudiness. 

Uniform  and  variable  climate.  If  the  range  of  temperature  is 
small,  the  distribution  of  precipitation  somewhat  equal,  the  winds 
nearly  constant  in  direction  and  strength,  the  climate  is  uniform. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  variations  of  these  climatic  elements  are 
great,  either  in  one  year  or  in  successive  years,  the  climate  is  vari- 
able.  The  climate  of  the  middle  and  northern  latitudes  of  the 
United  States  is  variable  because  (1)  the  annual  range  of  tem- 
perature is  great,  (2)  because  the  range  varies  from  year  to  year, 
(3)  because  two  summers  or  two  winters  may  have  very  different 
temperatures,  (4)  because  changes  of  temperature  may  be  very 
sudden,  and  (5)  because  the  amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall  and 
snowfall  vary  much  from  year  to  year,  and  from  season  to  season. 

Figs.  433-438  show  certain  elements  of  variability.  Fig.  433 
shows  the  annual  range  of  temperature  in  four  places.  Reading 
from  the  top  down,  these  are  Duluth,  Chicago,  Memphis,  and  New 
Orleans.  In  the  thirty  years  represented  in  the  figure,  the  least 
range  in  one  year  at  Duluth  was  a  little  less  than  110*^,  and  the 
greatest  135®,  with  an  average  of  120®;  at  Chicago  the  least  range 
in  these  years  was  95®,  and  the  greatest  nearly  120°,  with  an 
average  of  108®;  at  ^lemphis  the  range  in  a  year  was  from  75® 
to  105®,  with  an  average  of  87®;  while  at  New  Orleans  the  range 
in  a  year  varied  from  60®  to  90®,  with  an  average  of  70®.  The 
range  in  the  year  is  greater  in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  less  in  the 
lower. 

Fig.  434  shows  the  ranges  each  3'ear  for  thirty  years  for  Denver, 
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Chicago,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco.  The  ranges  for  the  first 
three  do  not  differ  much,  but  •  the  range  at  San  Francisco,  where 
the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  sea,  is  much  less.    Although  equally 
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Fig.  433. — Reading  from  the  top  down,  this  figure  shows  the  annual  ranjge 
of  temperature  in  degrees  tahrenheit  at  Duluth  (.average  range  120^). 
Cliioago  (average  range  10S°),  Memphis  (average  range  87^>,  and  New 
Orleans  (average  range  70°).  These  four  places  are  in  about  the  i 
longitude,  but  in  different  latitudes. 


I'ii:.  }.'{}.  IN-adine:  fnun  th<'  top  down,  this  ficun^  shows  tho  annual  range 
of  Ti-miMTMtun*  in  I)<'nv«'r  Oiv<Tact*  r:inu:»*  11.*^  ■.  Cliirago.  Xt'w  York  (aver- 
:ii:«"  rant:*'  !U  .  and  San  Tranci^cM  a\»Tai:<»  raniro  .'kS  .  four  j)laces  in 
.-iiii.'lar  la'itiKlts.  hut  in  ditYrn-nT  {M»i*iMns  wiMi  n-itn'nci*  to  the  sea. 


iir;ir  -he  sea.  Xt»w  York  lias  :i  iniicli  Lrrt'atri  raiiLzr  of  temperature 
than  Sail  rraiicisco.  hccauso  x\\o  jn'cvailiiii^  winds  in  the  former 
place  are  from  the  land,  while  tlin<e  (.f  the  latter  are  fn»m  the  sea. 
rii:.  lo.")  >hows  the  averai:e  winter  teni|)eratures  for  ten  years 
at  ('liica,i:o.     It  will  l>e  ?ei'n  tiiat  the  average  temperature  of  the 
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winter  of  1889-90  was  more  than  6*^  higher  than  that  of  some 
others.  Fig.  436  shows  the  mean  monthly  temperatures  for  four 
cities.    The  letters  at  the  top  of  the  figure  stand  for  the  months, 
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Fig.  435. —  Average  winter  temperatures  at  Chicago  in  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
1885-1905.     (Cox,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 

and  the  numbers  at  the  left  are  degrees  Fahr.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature is  greater  the  higher  the  latitude,  and  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  in  the  direction   from  which  the  wind  blows. 
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Fig.  436. — Moan   monthly   temperatures  in  (icgrecs  Fahrenheit  at  Chicago, 

San  Francisco,   Denver,  and  lioston,  four  places  in  similar  latitudes. 

(U.  S.  Weath4»r  Bureau.) 
Fig.  437. — Mean    monthly    temperatures  in  decrees  Fahrenheit  at  Chicago, 

Marcjuette,  Memi)his,  and  New  Orleans,  places  in  difTerent  latitudes  in 

al>out  the  same  longitude. 


the  graphs. 


Averages  for  the  year  are  also  shown  below 
(Cox,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 


Fig.  437  shows  the  variations  in  temperature  in  four  places  in 
about  the  same  longitude,  but  in  difTerent  latitudes,  the  range 
being  least  in  the  lowest  latitude.  Fig.  438  shows  the  variation 
in  snowfall  in  one  locality  for  a  period  of  20  years. 
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A  variable  climate  varies  in  diflferent  ways.  A  region  which  ia 
always  dn'  during  one  season  of  the  year  and  wet  during  another 
has  a  climate  which  is  variable  within  the  year  with  reference  to 
precipitation;  the  climate  of  such  a  region  may,  however,  be  very 
nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year.  Such  a  climate  is  found  in 
some  places  on  the  borders  of  the  equatorial  calms,  which  shift  a 
little  north  and  south  with  the  apparent  shifting  of  the  sun.  The 
land  near  the  borders  of   this  zone  are  sometimes  in  the  cahns 


fT.l 


Fig.  43R.— Total  sno\>-fall  at  Chicago,  in  inches,  by  winters.  1885-1905, 
showing  the  great  variations.  The  niiml)ers  at  tlie  sid<»s  represent  inches. 
The  average  for  the  10  years  is  37.1  inches,  while  the  extreme  range  L§ 
from  18  to  59.     (Cox,  V'.  S.  Weather  Bureau.^ 


and  sometimes  outside  them.  At  the  former  times  they  have  more 
rain,  and  at  the  latter  less. 

A  repon  which  is  hot  at  one  time  of  tlie  year  and  cold  at  another 
is  variable  irithin  the  inor  with  nsjHet  tn  tettiperaturc.  In  such 
regions,  too.  one  winter  or  siimnu'r  may  he  much  otH)ler  or  wanner 
than  the  next,  .irlvinix  a  variation  from  year  to  year  rather  than 
from  season  to  season.  A  cliinatr  which  is  variai>le  with  respect 
to  temperature  is  not  ncvt^ssarily  variahh'  with  respect  to  moist- 
ur(\  Cmninoiily.  howeviT,  variations  in  t<Miiperalure  and  moisture 
go  toirether. 

In  some  reirions  thv^  winds  shift  reiruhirly  from  season  to  season. 
as  where  monsoons  blow.     The  chmates  of  such  places  are  variable 
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within  the  year  with  respect  to  winds,  and  this  makes  them  variable 
also  with  respect  to  other  elements  of  climate.  The  climates  of 
such  regions  may  be  uniform  from  year  to  year. 

The  climate  of  a  region  may  vary  in  other  ways  also.  Thus 
some  summers  or  some  winters  may  be  much  warmer  or  much 
drier  than  others.  The  meaning  of  "variable  climate"  is  therefore 
itself  variable. 

Classification  of  Climates 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  topics,  climates  may  be  classified 
in  various  ways,  and  each  classification  helps  to  emphasize  some 
important  point.  One  classification  has  already  been  suggested, 
namely,  uniform  and  variable. 

Another  classification  has  reference  primarily  to  the  amount 
of  heat  received  from  the  sun.  On  this  basis  the  earth  is  subdi- 
vided into  climatic  zones,  the  borders  of  which  are  parallels.  These 
climatic  zones  may  be  said  to  represent  solar  climate,  but  the  climate 
which  insolation  alone  would  give  is  much  modified  by  other  fac- 
tors, as  we  have  seen. 

The  effect  of  land  and  water  on  temperature  has  already  been 
noted.  It  is  so  important  that  cUmates  are  also  classified  as 
oceanic  and  continental.  Continental  cUmates,  in  turn,  may  be 
subdivided  on  the  basis  of  (1)  distance  from  the  sea,  (2)  height 
above  the  sea,  and  (3)  topographic  relations.  The  controlling 
element  in  most  of  these  classifications  is  temperature. 

Climatic  Zones 

The  climatic  zones  commonly  recognized  are  (1)  the  torrid 
zone,  the  center  of  which  is  the  equator,  (2)  the  temperate  zones, 
which  occupy  the  extra-tropical  latitudes,  and  (3)  the  frigid  zones, 
which  lie  about  the  poles.  Better  names  for  these  zones  are  the 
tropical,  the  intermediate,  and  the  polar  zones  ^  respectively,  and 
these  terms  will  be  used  hereafter.  The  limits  of  these  zones 
have  been  variously  defined.  One  classification  defines  them  by 
latitude,  a  second  by  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  a  third  by 
temperature. 

*  Ward,  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxviii.  1900. 
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Zones  defined  by  latitude.    Defined  by  latitude,  the  tropical 

(or  torrid)  zone  lies  between  the  tropics  (23>^*'  N.  to  23}4^  S.), 
the  two  polar  zones  extend  from  the  poles  to  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic circles  respectively  (90^  X.  to  66}  ^°  X.,  and  90°S.  to  663  $^  S.), 
and  the  two  intermediate  zones  lie  l^etween  the  tropical  zone  and 
the  polar  zones  on  either  hand  (23}^^  X.  to  66}  o""  X.,  and  23>^®S. 

to  66}i.;°  S.).  The  zones  defined 
by  latitude  are  sho\Mi  in  Fig. 
439. 

According  to  this  classification, 
the  tropical  zone  is  the  zone  (1) 
where  the  sun  Is  vertical  at  some 
time  during  the  year,  (2)  where 
variations  in  the  length  of  day  and 
night  are  leiist,  (3)  where  the  an- 
nual insolation  is  greatest,  (4) 
where  the  range  of  annual  insola- 
tion is  least,  and  consequently (5) 
where  the  aimual  range  of  tem- 
perature is  least. 
The  intermediate  (temperate)  zones  are  the  zones  (1)  where  the 
sun's  rays  are  never  vertical,  (2)  where  the  days  and  nights  are 
very  unequal,  but  where  the  sun  is  never  above  or  below  the 
horizon  for  24  hours  together,  (3)  where  the  amount  of  inso- 
lation is  less,  and  (4)  its  annual  raniie  greater,  than  below  the 
tropics. 

The  jHflur  zonrs  are  the  zon(\^  (1)  v.liere  the  days  and  nights  are 
sometimes  more  than  24  liours  huig.  They  are  the  zones  (2)  of 
lei.st  aniiu:il  insolation,  and  (3)  of  irreatest  ran^re  of  insolation 
in  I  he  course  <>f  the  year. 

A<'coniini:  to  this  «l:'finition  (^f  '.he  zones,  the  tropical  zone  is 
about  47"  wide,  each  of  the  intenn<'«liaie  cones  about  43^,  and 
eacli  of  the  polar  zones  ab«)ut   2:>ij  . 

This  ela.Nsifi(.'ation  is  simple,  but  the  hinits  of  the  zones  do  not 
ahv.iys  st^parate  one  sort  of  rliniate  from  another.  Thus  the 
chrnate  of  the  belts  where  the  trade-win-N  bl«>\v  i<  much  the  same 
everywhere;  but  the  trades  extend  l><?yund  the  trouics. 


Fig.   439. — Diagram    showing    the 
zones,  as  defined  bv  latitude. 
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Zones  defined  by  winds.^  If  climatic  zones  be  defined  by  the 
direction  of  prevailing  winds,  the  tropical  (or  trade-unnd)  zone 
is  the  zone  where  the  trade- winds  blow.  It  extends  somewhat 
beyond  the  tropics,  even  to  latitudes  of  30°  or  35°  on  the  eastern 
sides  of  the  oceans.  The  intermediate  zones  lie  poleward  from  the 
trade-wind  zone,  and  are  characterized  by  prevailing  westerly 
winds  and  variable  cUmate,  but  they  have  no  definite  poleward 
boundaries.     If  definite  poleward  boundaries  must  be  assigned, 


Fig.  440. — Zones  defined  by  temperature,  in  degrees  Falirenheit.     (Supan.) 


they  might  be  placed  at  tlie  polar  circles,  though  the  westerlies 
appear  to  prevail  beyond  them. 

This  definition  of  zones  places  the  dividing-line  Ix^tween  the 
tropical  and  intermediate  zones  where  the  simple  and  uniform 
climate  of  the  trade-wind  zone  gives  place  to  the  more  variable 
climate  where  the  westerly  winrls  prevail.  The  classification  is 
less  simple  than  that  which  makes  the  tropics  and  the  polar 
circles  the  boundaries  of  zones.  Thus  the  zone  of  the  trades  shifts 
north  and  south  with  the  seasons.  Places  near  the  poleward  bor- 
ders of  the  trade- wind  zone  are  sometimes  in  that  zone,  and  some- 
^  Davis,  Elementary  Meteorology. 
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times  in  the  zone  of  the  westerly  winds.  This  annual  shifting  of 
a  place  from  one  zone  to  another  may  not  be  simple,  but  it  cor- 
responds with  actual  climatic  conditions.  If  this  classification 
leaves  the  zones  with  rather  vague  boundaries,  it  is  because  Nature 
has  left  them  so. 

Zones  defined  by  isotherms.  If  the  zones  be  defined  on  the 
basis  of  temperature,  the  dividing-Unes  between  zones  are  iso- 
therms.    One  division  which  has  been  suggested  makes  the  annual 

isotherms  of  68°  the  equator-ward 
limits  of  the  intermediate  zones, 
while  their  polar  limits  are  the 
isotherms  of  50°  for  the  warmest 
month  (Fig.  440). 

On  the  whole,  this  seems  a 
fairly  satisfactor}'  basis  for  the 
definition  of  climatic  zones. 

Snbdivisians  of  the  Zones 
Each  climatic  zone  has  at  least 
two  principal  subdivisions,  a  can- 
t mental  and  an  oceanic.  The 
oceanic  climate  of  any  zone  pre- 
vails where  there  are  extensive 
areas  of  water,  and  the  continen- 
tal climate  prevails  elsewhere. 

Oceanic  climates.^  Oceanic 
climates  are  less  variable  than 
continental  climates.  Between 
tlie  latitudes  of  0°  and  40°,  the 
daily  ran^e  of  temperature  is  only 
2^  to  .'3°  over  the  sea.  It  is  far 
more  on  land.  The  annual  range 
of  toinperature  over  the  sea  is 
aho  miK^h  less  than  that  on  land.  This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  441, 
which  shows  the  yearly  variation  on  the  island  of  Madeira  (curve 

^  Thf»  cl.a.si<irication  of  climates  on  the  bas^s  liere  con.sidered,  is  well  difl- 
!ussed  by  Ward.     Bull.  Geog.  Soc.  of  Am.,  1906,  p.  401. 
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Fig.  441,  —  Graphs  to  illustrate 
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M,  about  IS"*  F.),  and  at  Bagdad  (curve  Bd,  more  than  40''  F.),  in 
Asia  Minor,  both  in  rather  low  latitudes  (about  33°).  The  former 
represents  a  marine  climate,  the  latter  a  continental  climate.  In 
higher  latitudes,  the  differences  are  still  greater,  as  shown  by  the 
curves  V  and  N.  The  former  represents  the  marine  climate  of 
Valentia,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Ireland  Qat.  about  52*^,  tem- 
perature range  about  14®  F.),  and  the  latter  the  continental  climate 
of  eastern  Siberia,  somewhat  farther  north  (range  more  than  90*^  F.). 

The  change  from  the  cold  of  winter  to  the  warmth  of  summer, 
and  from  the  warmth  of  summer  to  the  cold  of  winter  again,  is 
called  the  anniud  march  of  temperature.  The  sea  retards  the 
annual  march  of  temperature  more  than  the  land  does.  Over 
the  sea,  therefore,  the  springs  are  colder  and  the  autumns  warmer 
than  on  land  in  the  same  latitude.  The  humidity  of  the  oceanic 
climate  is  greater  than  that  of  continental  climates.  This  results 
in  more  cloudiness,  and  often  in  more  rainfall,  especially  in  winter. 
The  winds  of  the  sea  are,  on  the  whole,  stronger  than  those  of  the 
land.  The  leeward  shores  of  the  oceans  (the  shores  to  which 
winds  blow  from  the  sea)  have  climates  which  are  essentially  oceanic. 
The  less  variable  temperatures,  and  the  greater  amount  of  moist- 
ure on  such  coasts,  affect  both  plant  and  animal  life.  These 
effects  go  beyond  the  mere  facts  of  life  and  death  of  the  animals 
and  plants,  and  even  beyond  the  question  of  their  thrift.  It 
affects  the  quality  of  their  seeds,  tubers,  etc.  For  example,  wheat 
grown  in  a  marine  climate  has  less  nutrition  than  wheat  grown  in 
a  continental  climate.  Potatoes  grown  in  the  arid  West,  where 
the  necessary  (but  no  unnecessary')  water  is  supplied  by  irrigation, 
are  more  valuable  for  food  than  those  grown  in  moister  climates. 

Continental  climates.  In  contrast  with  marine  climates,  con- 
tinental climates  have  greater  annual  and  daily  ranges  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  seasons  lag  less  than  over  the  sea.  In  high  latitudes 
the  skies  are  clearer,  and  the  winters  colder;  in  low  latitudes,  the 
winters  are  warmer  than  over  the  sea.  The  humidity  is  less,  the 
rainfall  is  less,  and  the  rain  less  frequent  in  the  interiors  of  the  con- 
tinents than  over  the  sea;  but  the  amount  and  distribution  of 
rain  is  influenced  by  topography,  winds,  etc.  The  air  over  con- 
tinents is  drier  and  dustier  than  that  over  the  sea. 
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A  desert  climate  is  an  extreme  sort  of  continental  climate. 
Here  the  daily  range  of  temperature  is  great.  Winds  are  high  by 
day,  and  the  air  dusty,  often  so  dusty  as  to  make  travel  difficult. 
The  nights  are  calmer  and  cooler.  As  a  result  of  the  great  daily 
range  of  temperature  and  the  high  winds,  rock  breaking  due  to 
changes  of  temperature  (p.  40),  and  the  transportation  of  dust 
and  sand  by  the  wind  (p.  31),  are  at  a  maximum.  The  drj-ness  is 
hostile  to  plants,  and  therefore  to  animals. 

The  littoral  (coastal)  climate  on  the  windward  side  of  the  conti- 
nent is  very  like  the  oceanic  climate  of  the  same  latitude.  In 
the  zones  of  westerly  winds,  therefore,  west  coasts  have  oceanic 
cUmatcs,  and  east  coa.sts  have  continental  climates.  In  the  zone 
of  trade-winds  the  east  coasts  have  oceanic  climates. 

The  climate  of  the  littoral  zones  is  sometimes  influenced  by 
monsoon  winds.  So  important  are  these  winds  that  it  is  proper 
to  speak  of  a  monsoon  climate,  ^lonsoons  are  generally  on  shore 
in  summer,  and  so  give  summer  rains  if  the  lands  are  high. 

Mountain  and  plateau  climates  difTer  from  other  continental 
climates  because  of  (1)  the  greater  iiLsolation  and  radiation  which 
go  with  increase  of  altitude,  (2)  the  less  absolute  humidity,  (3)  the 
lower  temperature,  and  (4)  the  greater  freciuency  of  precipitation, 
especially  in  niountain.s.  up  to  certain  altitudes. 

Mountains,  like  oceans,  have  relatively  pure  air  and  high  winds. 
They  modify  general  winds,  and  give  rise  to  local  winds  (p.  358). 
They  interfere  with  free  horizontal  movements  of  air,  so  that  pres- 
sure and  moisture  conditions  may  Ixj  cjuite  different  on  opposite 
sid(*s  of  a  mountain  range. 

Climatic  effect  of  forests.  Forests  have  some  influence  on 
continental  climates.  They  lowei  the  summer  temj>erature  by 
incrcasinir  tlio  radii'.tini:  and  evaporating  surfaces,  and  by  increasing 
the  cloudiness.  Th?y  incT3ase  the  relative  liuniidity  of  the  air,  but 
it  seems  to  be  uncertain  whether  they  have  much  effect  on  pre- 
cipitation. In  any  case,  th^v  ;en«l  to  hold  back  the  water  after  it 
falls  (that  is.  they  retard  the  immediate  lun-otY.  p.  40;.  and  to  retard 
the  meltinii  of  snow,  sm  that  their  ireneral  etYect  on  the  moisture  of 
the  reirion  is  much  the  same  as  it  wouM  be  if  the  precipitation  were 
increased.     Forests  also  afford  protection  against  winds. 
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The  Cumates  of  the  Several  Zones 
The   Tropical  Zone 

The  first  characteristic  of  the  climate  of  this  zone  is  its  high 
temperature,  with  the  oceanic  climate  more  uniform  and  less 
warm  than  the  continental. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  easterly, —  northeasterly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  zone,  and  southeasterly  in  the  southern  part, —  with  a 
zone  of  calms  (the  doldrums)  between  (p.  398).  As  already  stated, 
the  trade- winds  are  generallv  dry  winds  (p.  397).  Many  lands  in 
their  path,  such  as  the  Sahara  and  part  of  Australia,  are  desert;  but 
where  they  blow  over  mountains  or  plateaus,  they  yield  moisture 
to  them,  especially  to  their  windward  sides  or  borders  (p.  398). 
The  abundant  rainfall  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Andes,  on  the  table- 
land of  Brazil,  and  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  are 
illustrations.  Even  in  the  Sahara,  there  are  mountains  which 
occasion  rain  enough  to  support  forests,  but  the  streams  from  the 
mountains  soon  disappear  in  the  desert. 

Moonsoon  winds  are  often  strong  in  the  tropical  zone,  and  in 
places  give  rain  to  regions  which  would  otherwise  be  dr}-.  Since 
monsoons  generally  blow  from  sea  to  land  during  the  warm  season, 
the  monsoon  rains  generally  fall  at  that  time.  Monsoons  which 
blow  from  the  sea  over  low  lands  ^^ield  much  less  rain  than  those 
which  blow  over  high  lands. 

The  tropical  zone  does  not  depend  entireh'  on  winds  for  its  rain- 
fall. Rainfall  and  cloudiness  increase  toward  the  center  of  the 
zone,  while  the  strength  of  the  winds  decreases.  In  the  doldrums, 
the  rising  air  of  the  convection  currents  carries  up  abundant 
moisture,  which,  on  cooUng,  is  condense<l  and  precipitated,  giving 
daily  (afternoon)  rains.  In  this  belt  flourish  the  forests  of  the 
Amazon  and  of  middle  Africa.  Since  the  belt  of  calms  sliifts  a 
little  with  the  sun,  the  zone  of  daily  rains  also  shifts.  A  place  which 
is  in  the  l:)elt  of  daily  rains  at  one  time  of  the  year  may  be  in  the 
path  of  the  trades  at  another,  and  may  therefore  have  alternat- 
ing wet  and  dry  seasons.  It  should  be  understood,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  wet  season  is  a  season  in  which  there  are  showers. 
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not  a  season  when  it  rains  all  the  time,  or  even  a  large  part  of  the 
time. 

Near  the  poleward  borders  of  the  tropical  zone,  also,  there  is 
likely  to  be  variation  in  rainfall,  for  places  here  are  in  the  zone  of 
dry  trades  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  zone  of  variable  winds  in  the 
winter.  In  neither  case,  however,  are  they  favorably  situated,  so 
far  as  winds  are  concerned,  for  heaw  rainfall.  The  most  pro- 
noimced  desert  of  the  whole  earth,  the  Sahara,  lies  near  the  pole- 
ward border  of  the  trade-wind  zone. 

Along  the  coasts  of  tropical  lands,  the  temperature  is  modified 
by  the  daily  sea-breezes,  as  well  as  by  the  monsoons. 

The  range  of  temperature  in  the  tropical  deserts  is  considerable. 
The  average  annual  temperature  of  the  Sahara  is  about  SO**  F.  The 
tempearture  of  the  warmest  month  averages  about  90®  F.,  and  that 
of  the  coldest  about  70°  F.;  the  annual  range  is  therefore  relatively 
slight.  But  the  yearly  extremes  of  temperature  are  far  greater, 
for  it  sometimes  reaches  120°  F.,  and  sometimes  drops  to  50®. 
Great  as  this  range  is,  it  is  far  less  than  that  of  most  inland  places 
in  the  intermediate  zones,  where  extreme  ranges  of  120®  are  not 
uncommon. 

Climate  of  Intermediate  Zones 

The  average  temperature  of  the  intermediate  zones  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  tropical  zone,  their  annual  range  of  temperature  is 
greater,  and  their  daily  range,  on  the  average,  less. 

These  zones  receive  from  the  sun  less  heat  per  square  mile  than 
lower  latitudes,  where  the  rays  are  more  nearly  vertical.  This 
explains  their  lower  average  temperature.  The  range  of  tempera- 
ture from  season  to  season  is  greater  than  in  the  tropical  zone, 
because  of  (1)  the  greater  inequality  of  day  and  night,  and  (2)  the 
greater  range  in  the  angle  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  therefore  greater 
variation  in  their  heating  power.  In  latitude  4o°  there  are,  at  the 
maximum  (sunmier  solstice),  al.)Out  lo'j  hours  of  sunshine  (and 
heating)  and  S.^  o  hours  of  niirht  {i\\\i\  coolinir).  while  at  a  minimum 
(winter  solstice)  there  are  but  S^>  hours  of  sunshine,  with  15} 2 
hours  of  night.  Not  only  this.  Init  when  the  days  arc  longest,  the 
sun's  rays  are  most  nearly  vertical,  so  that  the  heat  received  in  an 
hour   is  greatest  when  the  days  are  longest,  and  least  when  they 
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are  shortest  (Fig.  359).  The  result  is  that  the  summers,  even  in 
the  latitude  of  45°,  may  be  very  hot,  while  the  winters  are  very  cold. 
The  summer  heat,  at  its  maximum,  is  not  less  than  that  of  the 
tropical  zone;  and  the  winter  cold,  at  its  severest,  is  frigid.  The 
annual  range  is  greater  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  this  zone  than  in 
the  lower. 

These  great  extremes  of  annual  temperature,  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  and  of  humidity  which  accompany  the 
passage  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones,  make  the  term  "temperate" 
singularly  inappropriate  for  the  intermediate  zones. 

The  cold  winters  and  the  hot  summers  of  intermediate  latitudes 
have  their  effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  springs  and  autumns 
respectively,  as  already  pointed  out  (p  343.).  This  point  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  it  will  now  be  stated  with  greater  fullness. 

During  the  winter  the  ground  is  cooled,  and  in  the  higher 
latitudes  of  the  intermediate  zones,  the  water  in  the  ground  is 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  The  frozen  water  in  the  ground 
may  be  looked  on  as  "stored-up"  cold.  Snow  which  falls  on  the 
land  in  winter,  and  the  ice  which  forms  on  lakes  and  ponds,  have 
the  same  effect.  So  long  as  the  ground  is  cold,  the  air  next  to  it 
cannot  become  very  warm.  WTien  the  lengthening  days  of  spring 
come,  with  their  less  oblique  rays  of  the  sun,  the  snow  and  the 
frozen  water  in  the  ground  must  be  melted,  and  the  soil  and  rock 
warmed,  before  the  air  in  contact  with  them  can  become  very  warm. 
In  intermediate  latitudes,  therefore,  the  spring  is  retarded  Gags) 
because  of  the  snow,  the  ice,  and  the  cold  soil  and  rock.  A  simple 
analogy  may  be  suggested:  If  a  fire  were  built  in  a  stove  covered 
with  ice,  it  would  take  much  longer  for  the  stove  to  warm  the  room 
than  if  the  fire  were  built  in  a  stove  already  warm;  for  the  ice  must 
be  melted  before  the  fire  can  warm  the  air  about  the  stove. 

In  the  early  autumn,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ground  is  warm 
from  the  heat  of  the  summer,  some  of  which  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  soil,  the  rock,  etc.  Warmth  has  been  **  stored  up,"  and 
the  warm  ground  helps  to  warm  the  air,  so  that,  as  the  days  shorten 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  become  more  oblique,  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  as  fast  as  it  would  if  the  ground  were  not  warm.  Thus 
the  effects  of  the  summer's  heat  hold  over  into  the  autumn,  as  the 
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effects  of  the  w-inter's  cold  hold  over  into  the  spring.  This  general 
point  may  be  stated  in  another  way:  The  heat  stored  up  in  summer 
helps  the  insolation  of  September  to  keep  the  air  warm  as  the 
insolation  becomes  less,  while  the  cold  stored  up  in  winter  helps 
to  prevent  the  insolation  of  March  from  producing  its  full  efifect. 
Cold  is  more  effectively  stored  up  than  heat,  so  that  spring  lags 
more  than  autumn. 

The  lagging  effect  produced  by  the  storing  up  of  heat  and  cold 
is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  average  monthly  temperatures 
of  individual  places.  The  monthly  averages  for  Chicago  are  as 
follows: 

January,    24°  F.  July,  72°  F. 

February,  25°  F.  August,         71°  F. 

March,       35°  F.  September,  65°  F. 

April,         46°  F.  October,        53°  F. 

May,  57°  F.  November,   39°  F. 

June.  66°  F.  December,    29°  F. 

In  studying  these  figures,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  inso- 
lation of  March  is  about  the  same  as  that  for  September;  but 
September  is  30°  F.  warmer  than  March.  The  average  temperature 
of  Chicafro  for  March  is  much  less  than  that  for  October,  and  4° 
less  than  that  for  November.  But  the  insolation  of  November  is 
far  less  than  that  of  March, —  is,  indeed,  but  little  less  than  that 
of  January,  the  coldest  month  of  the  year.  Again,  the  insolation 
of  May  is  but  little  less  than  that  of  July,  but  the  stored-up  cold 
from  the  preceiling  winter  prevents  the  insolation  during  Ma}' 
from  havinii  as  much  effect  as  it  does  in  July,  after  the  cold  stored 
up  in  th(*  preceding  winter  has  l>een  more  larjrely  dissipated. 

The  laj:  of  the  seasons  is  greater  in  the  hii^her  latitudes  of  the 
intenncdiato  zones  llian  in  the  lower. 

The  climates  of  the  northern  and  southern  intennediate  zones 
are  very  unlike.  The  difference  is  due  chicHy  to  the  greater  extent 
of  land  in  the  northern  henii.'-plu'rc.  The  climate  of  most  of  the 
southern  zone  i>  oceanic,  while  the  climate  of  much  of  the  northern 
zone  is  continental. 

Compared  with  the  correspondini:  zone  i^f  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, the  cool  summers  are  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
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intermediate  zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Cloudiness  and 
hvunidity  prevail,  except  in  the  lee  of  mountains.  These  charac- 
teristics of  the  climate  are  not  favorable  for  agriculture,  and  the 
lands  of  the  southern  hemisphere  in  latitudes  corresponding  to  those 
of  London  and  New  York  are  usually  unproductive.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  cool  summers,  rather  than  because  of  cold  winters. 

The  average  temperature  of  January  and  of  July  for  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  (all  latitudes)  is  shown  in  the  table 
which  follows.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  January  temperature  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  is,  on  the  average,  4.4°  C.  (about  8°  F.)  colder 
than  that  of  the  corresponding  month  (July)  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  that  the  average  temperature  for  July  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  7®  C.  (12.6°  F.)  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
month  (January)  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  mean  for  the 
year  in  the  two  hemispheres  is  but  .3°  apart. 


Northern  hemisphere 
Southern  hemisphere 
Earth  as  a  whole  . . . 


January 


8.0°  C. 
15.5° 
12.7° 


July 


22.6°  C. 

12.4° 

17.4° 


Difference 


14.5°  C. 
5.1 

4.7° 


Mean 


15.2° 
14.9° 
15.0° 


The  oceanic  climate  of  the  north  intermediate  zone  is  very 
much  Uke  that  of  the  southern  zone. 

Westerly  winds  prevail  in  the  intermediate  latitudes  (p.  388), 
and  many  features  of  the  climate  of  these  zones  are  determined  by 
them.  The  effect  of  these  winds  on  the  climate  of  the  United 
States  has  already  been  outlined  (p.  400).  Where  they  blow  over 
land  which  is  warmer  than  the  sea  (low  lands  in  summer),  they  are 
dry  windSy  l)ecause  they  take  up  moisture;  but  when  they  blow  over 
land  which  has  a  temperature  lower  than  their  own  (most  lands  in 
winter,  and  mountains  at  most  times),  some  of  their  moisture  is 
condensed,  and  rain  (or  snow)  falls.  The  windward  slopes  of  high 
mountains  in  these  zones  are  therefore  well  supplied  with  moisture, 
while  plains  to  the  lee  of  such  mountains  are  <::enerally  dry. 

The  principles  of  this  explanation  may  be  applied  to  other  lands 
in  this  zone.  Thus,  in  South  America,  as  in  its  companion  con- 
tinent to  the  north,  the  tempering  and  moistening  effect  of  the 
westerly  winds  is  limited  to  a  narrow  belt,  for  in  crossing  the  high 
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Andes  Mountains  the  air  loses  both  the  warmth  and  the  moisture 
it  brought  in  from  the  ocean.  East  of  the  Andes,  therefore,  the 
effect  of  the  ocean  is  Httle  felt,  and  these  mountains  separate  cli- 
mates of  notably  different  t\T)es,  just  as  the  Sierras  do  in  the  United 
States. 

In  most  of  western  Europe  there  are  no  high  mountains  facing 
the  ocean  whence  the  westerlies  come,  and  the  moist  oceanic  climate 
of  the  coast  passes  gradually  into  the  continental  chmate  of  the 
interior,  with  its  drier  air  and  clearer  skies. 

Middle  latitudes  do  not  depend  entirely  on  the  westerh'  winds 
for  their  rainfall.  Cyclones  often  furnish  moisture  (p.  410)  where 
the  westerly  winds  would  bring  none.  Thus  east  of  the  98th 
meridian  in  the  United  States  the  rainfall  is  generally  enough  for 
farming,  though  not  suppUed  by  winds  from  the  Pacific. 

The  cyclone  and  the  anticyclone  are  important  factors  in  the 
temperature,  as  well  as  the  precipitation,  of  the  intermediate  zones. 
They  give  us  our  greatest  annual  extremes  of  heat  (during  cyclones 
in  summer)  and  cold  (during  anticyclones  in  winter).  They  are 
also  the  cause  of  the  sudden  changes  of  weather,  and  so  are  an 
element  of  the  variable  climate  of  these  zones. 

The  prevailing:  westerly  winds  tend  to  carry  the  oceanic  climate 
over  onto  the  western  l)orders  of  the  continents.  Hence  the  mild 
climate  of  the  western  coasts  of  l>oth  North  America  and  Europe. 
On  lx)th  these  coasts  the  range  of  temperature,  like  that  of  the 
tropical  zone,  is  relatively  low.  Blowing  over  the  cooler  land,  the 
oceanic  winds  give  abundant  moisture,  and  often  much  cloudiness 
and  fog.  esi>ecially  in  the  higher  latitudes  in  winter. 

The  continental  interiors  of  the  intermediate  zones  have  much 
greater  ranges  of  temperature  than  the  western  coasts,  and  the 
ranjres  l)ecome  greater  with  increa.sinii  distance  from  the  ocean. 
and  with  increasinir  latitude.  In  ^SiKTia.  for  example,  in  high  lati- 
tudes and  far  from  a  western  coast,  are  found  the  greatest  annual 
rauL^es  of  temperature  known. 

The  climates  of  the  eastern  borders  of  the  continents  are  unUke 
those  of  the  western  Ixirders.  On  the  former,  continental  rather 
than  oceanic  climates  prevail.  The  tliffercnces  are  made  clear  if 
the  chmate  of  Vancouver  i<  contrasteii  with  that  of  Labrador,  and 
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that  of  England  with  that  of  Kamtchatka,  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
continent  (see  Pis.  XXIII  and  XXIV).  The  comparison  may  also 
be  made  between  England  and  Labrador,  and  between  Vancouver 
and  Kamtchatka,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
respectively.  The  contrast  is  greater  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  than  the  Pacific,  (1)  because  the  tempering  effect  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  on  western  Europe  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Japan 
Current  on  western  America,  and  (2)  because  the  Atlantic  opens 
more  broadly  to  the  cold  Arctic  Ocean,  allowing  more  ice-water  to 
pass  down  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  than  along  the  cor- 
responding coast  of  Asia. 

Questvms,  1.  How  would  the  climate  of  North  America  be  affected  if 
the  mountains  of  the  west  were  shifted  eastward  (1)  to  the  central  part  of  the 
continent?  (2)  To  the  eastern  border  of  the  continent? 

2.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  on  the  climate  of  central  Europe  if 
there  had  been  a  high  mountain  range  along  the  west  coast  of  Europe? 

3.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  on  the  climate  of  .South  America  if 
the  Andes  Mountains  had  been  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent  instead  of 
the  west? 

Climate  of  the  Polar  Zones 

The  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat  is  more  unequal  in  the  frigid 
zones  than  in  lower  latitudes  (p.  337).  At  the  poles  there  is  half 
a  year  of  continuous  night  and  half  a  year  of  continuous  day.  Be- 
tween the  poles  and  the  polar  circles,  the  inequality  of  heat  distri- 
bution is  less  than  at  the  poles,  but  still  great. 

Though  the  seasonal  range  of  insolation  is  greater  here  than  in 
lower  latitudes,  the  annual  range  of  temperature  is  often  less  than 
in  some  other  places.  This  is  because  a  large  part  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  snow  or  ice,  and  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  can- 
not bring  the  temperature  of  the  surface  above  32°  F.,  so  long  as 
the  snow  and  ice  remain.  WTiere  these  conditions  exist,  the  sum- 
mer temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  but  little  above  the  freezing- 
point.  WTiere  the  land  is  free  from  snow  during  the  warm  season, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  annual  range  of-  temperature  is  great.  The 
daily  range  of  temperature  is,  on  the  average,  not  so  great  as  in 
lower  latitudes. 

Precipitation  in  the  polar  zones  is  not  usually  heavy,  and  much 
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w  it  f^Eb  as  snow.  Where  the  surface  is  continually  covered  with 
»»>vi  or  ke>  the  precipitation  is  generaUy  heaviest  in  the  summer. 
Aw  ^UKb  are  then  more  heavily  laden  with  moisture,  and  blowing 
W^  the  surface  erf  snow  and  ice,  the  air  is  cooled  to  the  dew-point 
Ot  below.  Because  of  the  low  temperature  of  winter,  the  air  of 
tkw«t  season  contmns  but  Uttle  water  vapor,  and  so  gives  but  little 
snow. 

Rainfall  and  AgricuUure 
The  amount  of  rain  which  is  necessary  for  agricultm^  varies 
(X)  with  the  crops  to  be  raised,  (2)  with  the  temperature  of  the 
Ji^ions,  and  (3)  with  the  distribution  of  the  precipitation  through 
the  year.  The  higher  the  temperature  the  more  the  rainfall  nec- 
^ftsarv  for  growing  plants.  A  few  inches  of  rain  in  temperate  lati- 
tudes would  be  enough  for  crops,  if  it  fell  just  when  the  growing 
e^rt^pa  needed  it.  With  the  existing  irregularity  of  rainfall,  the 
amount  should  not  be  less  than  20  inches  per  year  in  middle  lati- 
tudes to  make  crops  at  all  sure.  Even  more  than  this  is  necessary 
in  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  intermediate  zone.  Of  this  amount, 
much  should  fall  in  the  season  when  crops  are  growing. 

In  the  cultivation  of  semi-arid  land,  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  crops  to  be  raised. 

Hann  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Jamaica  and  the  Barba- 
does  the  sugar  crop  can  be  calculated  with  approximate  accuracy 
from  the  amount  of  precipitation.  In  South  Austraha,  land  which 
has  8  to  10  inches  of  rain  will  support  S  or  9  sheep  to  the  square 
mile.  In  New  South  Wales,  4  inches  more  of  rainfall  will  allow 
the  land  to  support  96  sheep  per  square  mile:  an  increase  of  7 
inches  more  (*20  inches  in  all)  will  allow  an  equal  area  of  land  to 
support  640  sheep.  In  Argentina,  with  .34  inches  of  precipitation, 
land  will  maintain  2,630  sheep  per  scjuare  mile.*  These  figures  do 
not  take  account  of  differences  of  soil. 

Climate  and  life.  The  distribution  of  life  is  controlled  very 
largely  by  chmatc.  The  dry  deserts  of  low  latitudes,  the  deserts 
in  the  lee  of  lofty  mountains,  and  the  snow  deserts  of  polar  regions 
are  essentially  climatic.  Where  rainfall  is  adecjuate  and  where 
temperature  favors,  life  abounds  wherever  there  is  a  proper  soil; 
*  Wills,  cited  by  Harm. 
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and  even  the  accumulation  of  a  proper  soil  is  influenced  by  climate. 
The  best  soil  is  worthless  where  water  is  wanting,  or  where  the  tem- 
perature is  too  low  for  plant  life. 

Of  Australia  it  has  been  said:  "Land  without  rain  is  worth 
nothing;  and  land  in  an  AustraUan  climate,  with  less  than  10  inches 
a  year,  is  worth  next  to  nothing.  Rain-water,  without  land,  if  the 
water  can  be  stored  in  a  reservoir  and  sent  along  a  canal,  is  worth 
a  great  deal."  ^ 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  earlier  pages  that  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  learning  how  to  cultivate 
land  which  has  scanty  rainfaU  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  pro- 
ductive, even  where  it  cannot  be  irrigated.  These  results  have 
nowhere  been  more  successful  than  in  eastern  Colorado  and  western 
Nebraska. 

From  the  human  point  of  view,  winds  are  an  important  element 
of  climate.  Calms  are  enervating  and  winds  stimulating.  Winds 
are  of  great  importance  to  health  where  population  is  dense,  for 
they  blow  away  the  dust  and  other  impurities  which  tend  to  gather 
about  cities. 

Changes  of  Climate 

Within  historic  time.  The  records  of  climate,  covering  as  much 
as  a  century  for  some  parts  of  our  country,  afford  little  basis  for 
the  popular  notion,  especially  among  elderly  people,  that  the  climate 
is  changing.  One  reason  for  this  rather  common  idea  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  striking  features  of  ex- 
ceptional seasons.  The  winters  of  heavy  snow,  or  of  intense  cold, 
are  the  winters  which  are  best  remembered.  Another  reason  for  the 
notion  that  climate  is  changing  is  that  people  change  their  place 
of  residence,  and  compare  the  climate  of  the  place  where  they  once 
lived,  perhaps  New  York,  with  that  of  the  place  where  they 
now  live,  perhaps  Iowa. 

Variations  in  rainfall,  temperature,  etc.,  do  occur  in  short  periods. 
Thus  there  seems  to  be  a  faintly  marked  weather  cycle  of  about 
eleven  years,  corresponding  to  the  sun-spot  cycle.  A  longer 
cycle  of  about  thirty-five  years  is  indicated  for  Europe,  where 
records  have  been  kept  longer  than  in  our  own  country.  Within 
*  Wills,  cited  by  Hann. 
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this  cycle  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  focal  periods  of  a  few 
years  each,  one  when  the  rainfall  is  above  the  average  and  the 
temperature  below,  and  the  other  when  the  rainfall  is  below  the 
average  and  the  temperature  above.  The  basis  for  this  cycle  is 
not  yet  known. 

Variations  of  this  sort  affect  the  movements  of  glaciers.  This 
has  been  observed  especially  in  connection  ^vith  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alps.  They  advance  after  (commonly  some  years  after)  periods 
of  years  of  heavy  precipitation  and  low  temperature,  and  retreat 
after  periods  of  years  of  light  precipitation  and  high  temperature. 

Certain  historic  facts  have  been  thought  to  show  changes  of 
climate  in  some  places  since  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period. 
Thus  regions  once  populous  are  now  too  arid  to  support  a  large 
population.  This  is  the  case  in  southwestern  Asia  and  northern 
Africa,  where  there  are  ruins  of  aqueducts  and  irrigating  canals  in 
places  where  there  are  now  no  adequate  sources  of  water. 

In  pre-historic  time.  There  is  abundant  e\idence  of  great 
changes  of  climate  in  the  course  of  the  earth's  history.  There  have 
been  at  least  three  (probably  more)  periods,  widely  separated  in 
time,  when  there  were  glaciers  where  glaciers  do  not  now  exist. 
During  some  of  these  periods  there  were  extensive  glaciers  in  low 
latitudes,  even  in  regions  which  now  have  tropical  and  subtropical 
cUmates  (India,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  South  America). 

Warm  climates,  on  the  other  hand,  have  persisted  for  long 
periods  in  polar  regions,  even  down  to  relatively  recent  times.  Thus 
Greenland  enjoyed  a  warm  clunate  not  long  (geologically)  before 
the  development  of  its  present  ice-sheet,  as  shown  by  the  remains 
of  plants,  such  as  magnolias,  which  once  grew  there.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  climate  of  the  nresent  time  is  cooler,  and  has  a 
greater  range  of  temperature,  than  has  been  common  throughout 
the  larger  part  of  the  earth's  history. 

Repeated  chanjjes  in  humidity  seem  to  Ikj  as  clearly  indicated 
as  changes  in  temperature.  Regions  which  have  moist  climates 
now  (e.  g..  New  York  and  C>hio)  have  been  arid  at  times  in  the  past, 
and  repons  which  are  arid  now  (e.  g.,  Arizona)  have  enjoyed  moist 
climates  at  times  in  the  past.  The  former  ariility  in  the  first  case 
is  shown  by  salt  and  g}'psum  deposits,  and  the  humidity  in  the 
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latter  case  is  known  by  conclusive  evidence  of  luxuriant  plant  life 
in  regions  which  are  now  nearly  desert.  There  are,  for  example, 
extensive  "petrified  forests''  in  Arizona  (Fig.  442).  These  are 
areas  where  many  petrified  logs  are  found,  buried  in  the  clay  and 
sand,  which  were  deposited  here  after  the  trees  grew. 

From  what  is  now  known  of  the  climates  of  the  past,  it  seems 
clear  that  causes  have  long  been  in  operation  which  bring  about 


Fig.  442. — A  scene  in  the  so-called  petrified  forest,  near  Holbrook,  Arizona. 

variations  both  in  temperature  and  humidity.  These  causes  have 
been  thought  to  be  (1)  geographic,  and  due  to  the  changes  in  the 
relations  of  land  and  water,  or  to  changes  in  the  topography  of  the 
land;  (2)  astronomic,  due  to  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  etc.;  and  (3)  atynosphcric,  due  to  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere.  Still  other  causes  have  been  conjectured.  As 
the  facts  concerning  these  changes  are  studied,  they  seem  to  be 
pointing  to  the  third  of  these  lines  of  explanation  as  the  most 
probable.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  final  conclusions  have 
been  reached. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

PHYSIOGRAPHY,  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS 

The  Response  of  Plants  to  Soil  and  Climate 
By  Hexry  C.  Cowles,  Ph.D. 

Nobody  would  search  a  pond  for  a  cactus  nor  a  desert  for  a 
water-lily.  Yet  not  every  one  can  say  why  such  a  search  must  be 
barren  of  results.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  most 
famihar  observation  that  each  t}'pe  of  plant  has  its  owti  habitat, 
or  place  of  growth.  Some  plants  are  ver>'  restricted  in  this  respect, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  which  grow  only  on  limestone,  or  only  in 
peat-bogs.  Others,  as  the  dandelion  and  field  horsetail,  can  grow 
in  many  situations.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  plants  are  able  to 
live  in  a  rather  wide,  but  by  no  means  universal,  range  of  conditions, 
and  are  thus  intermediate  between  the  restricted  limestone  or 
bog  plants  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  plants  which  live  nearly  every- 
where on  the  other.  Common  illustrations  are  the  white  oak, 
which  may  grow  in  sand  or  clay,  and  in  the  woods  or  in  the  open; 
the  white  ash,  which  is  equally  at  home  in  swamps,  along  rivers,  or 
in  woods.  The  beech,  which  in  nature  is  confined  to  deep  rich 
woods,  is  a  tree  of  relatively  restricted  range. 

To  understand  differences  in  the  distribution  of  plants,  one 
must  appeal  to  (1)  differences  in  the  life  and  structure  of  the  plant, 
and  (2)  to  the  environment.  Some  trees,  as  the  pine  and  spruce, 
are  evergreen,  while  others,  such  as  the  maples  and  many  oaks,  are 
without  leaves  for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  such  a  difference  in  life-hahit  must  affect  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  tree.  Still  more  clear  does  this  l)ecome  when  one  com- 
pares our  deciduous  trees  (trees  whose  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn  or 
winter)  with  the  tropical  evergreens,  such  as  palms  and  bananas. 
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Evergreens  with  large  delicate  leaves  could  not  endure  the  cold  of 
winter;  and  so  most  of  the  trees  native  to  the  northern  United  States 
where  winters  are  cold  are  provided  either  with  small  and  tough 
leaves  capable  of  enduring  winter  weather,  or  with  delicate  and 
conmionly  larger  leaves,  which  are  dropped  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  period.  In  a  similar  way,  arid  regions  have  plants  that  pos- 
sess remarkable  adaptations  which  fit  them  to  Uve  through  long 
periods  of  drought.  Almost  every  plant  in  a  desert  will  be  found 
to  have  some  striking  means  by  which  it  may  get  water,  or  retain  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  only  plants  which  already  possess,  or  are  able 
to  get  some  sort  of  adaptation  to  drought,  can  live  in  a  desert.  A 
pond  furnishes  conditions  that  are  in  most  respects  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  those  found  in  deserts,  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
plant  species  are  altogether  different  in  the  two  places,  or  that  the 
structiu-es  of  the  plants  are  wholly  unlike.  A  plant  fitted  to  grow 
in  the  water  commonly  has  spreading  leaves,  which  are  so  thin  that 
the  plant  usually  wilts  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  water. 
These  facts  show  clearly  that  the  chief  factor  in  distribution  is  that 
of  adaptation,  and  that  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  why  a 
plant  grows  in  one  place  rather  than  in  another  is  because  of  its 
structural  limitations. 

Another  very  important  factor  in  distribution  is  the  struggle 
for  existence.  While  plants  can  grow  only  in  places  to  which  they 
are  adapted,  or  to  which  they  can  become  adapted,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  occupy  all  the  space  where  the  physical  condi- 
tions are  such  that  they  might  thrive.  A  lawn  of  blue-grass  may 
be  so  dense  that  no  other  plant  can  get  a  foothold  there;  yet  if  the 
blue-grass  were  removed,  a  host  of  other  plants  would  soon  take 
possession  of  the  ground.  Countless  millions  of  seeds  go  to  waste 
because  they  fall  on  soil  unfitted  to  their  germination  or  subsequent 
development;  but  other  countless  miUions  go  to  waste  because 
they  fall  on  ground  that  is  already  occupied  by  other  species.  The 
same  principle  is  illustrated  also  in  the  case  of  species  growing  side 
by  side  under  the  same  conditions.  If  a  creeping  perennial  like 
white  clover,  and  an  annual  Uke  the  ragweed,  get  an  equal  start  in 
a  new  area,  it  usuaUy  happens  that  the  white  clover  has  possession 
ot  the  area  in  a  few  years.    This  is  not  because  the  ragweed  is  not 
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adapted  to  the  place,  but  because  the  white  clover  crowds  it 
out. 

Many  factors  affect  plant  distribution.  The  more  important 
are  (1)  water,  (2)  temperature,  (3)  light,  (4)  air,  and  (5)  soil. 

Water.  No  other  agent  seems  to  have  so  great  an  influence  as 
water  in  determining  the  distribution  of  plants.  This  is  partly 
because  plants  require  water  in  the  building  up  of  their  tissues, 
but  ver\'  much  more  because  they  constantly  lose  water  through 
evaporation  from  their  exposed  surfaces.  These  losses  are  so 
great  as  to  seem  almost  incredible.  In  a  single  day  a  shrub  or 
small  tree  may  lose  quarts  of  water,  and  a  large  tree  may  almost  be 
said  to  lose  barrels  (p.  360).  The  structures  of  some  plants  are  such 
as  to  reduce  this  great  loss  of  water.  Such  structures  are  thick  and 
impermeable  skins,  corky  bark,  coats  of  hair,  and  the  Uke.  Plants 
with  small  leaves  or  no  leaves  evaporate  less  than  those  with  a  great 
expanse  of  leaves.  And  so  it  is  found  that  plants  which  are  so 
constructed  as  to  lose  but  little  water,  and  plants  with  an  unusual 
ability  to  get  water  or  to  store  it,  are  the  kinds  that  can  grow  in 
deserts,  on  rocks,  or  in  dr\'  sand.  The  plants  of  ponds  and  swamps, 
on  the  contrar\%  and  even  the  plants  of  the  woods,  commonly  show 
few  or  no  such  adaptations. 

The  water  in  the  soil  plays  a  great  part  in  plant  distribution, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  gradation  from  a  swamp  to  a  meadow.  WTiere 
water  stands  throughout  the  year,  we  find  aquatic  plants  which 
collapse  and  die  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
water.  \Miere  water  stands  a  large  part  of  the  year,  we  find  bul- 
rushes, reeds,  and  cattails;  where  water  stands  only  a  small  part  of 
the  year,  sedges  and  rushes  are  found;  and  where  water  almost 
never  stands  above  the  surface,  meadow-grasses  abound.  Each 
plant  species  appears  to  be  attuneil  to  its  own  particular  water  need. 
Loss  than  its  proper  supply  means  injury,  and  j^orhaps  death;  more 
than  the  proper  supply  means  danger  of  drowning. 

Atmospheric  moisture  is  also  of  great  importance  in  the  distri- 
bution of  plants.  To  this,  j^orhaps  more  than  all  else  combined, 
the  large  features  of  the  world's  vegetation  are  due.  Speaking 
broadly,  one  may  divide  the  vegetation  of  the  earth  into  forest, 
prairie,  and  desert,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  these  fea- 
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tures  are  determined  largely  by  differences  in  humidity  and  rain- 
fall. Especially  is  this  true  of  the  forests  and  deserts.  Not  only 
this,  but  among  the  various  types  of  forests,  many  are  what  they 
are  because  of  differences  in  atmospheric  moisture.  Thus  in  the 
tropics,  deciduous  forests  are  found  in  regions  of  periodic  rainfall 
(wet  and  dry  seasons),  and  evergreen  forests  where  all  seasons  are 
rainy.    So  important  do  most  plant  geographers  regard  water  as  a 


Fig.  443. — Mountain  slope  in  Utah,  showing  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
moisture  on  plant  distribution.  The  trees  are  here  confined  to  the  west 
slopes.  In  this  region  the  rain-bearing  winds  are  from  the  west.  (Photo- 
graph by  Praeger.) 

factor  in  the  distribution  of  plants,  that  their  primary  classification 
of  plants  is  based  on  this  factor,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  globe 
is  divided  into  the  hydrophytes,  or  water  and  swamp  plants,  the 
xerophyteSy  or  plants  of  arid  cUmates  and  soils,  and  the  mesophytes, 
or  plants  of  situations  that  are  intermediate  as  to  moisture. 

Temperature.  Formerly,  heat  was  regarded  as  the  chief 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  primary 
climatic  division  of  the  world  into  torrid  (= tropical),  temperate 
(=  intermediate),  and  frigid  (= polar)  zones  is  a  relic  of  this  notion. 
Temperature  plays  so  large  a  part  in  human  calculations  that  it 
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was  assumed  that  plant  distribution  must  be  largely  determined 
by  it.  Heat  plays  a  large  part  in  the  growth  of  plants,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  differences  of  plants  in  late  and  early  seasons.  It  is 
possible  to  show  that  each  plant  species  has  its  own  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  temperature  within  which  it  may  thrive,  and  a  very 
much  larger  range  within  which  it  may  exist.  These  facts  show 
that  certain  plants  are  confined  to  tropical  regions,  while  others 
are  able  to  thrive  in  the  coldest  places  known.  Because  of  this, 
figs,  bananas,  most  palms,  and  tree-ferns  are  confined  to  warm 
climates.  It  is  not  so  clear  whether  plants  that  are  confined  to 
temperate  and  cold  regions  grow  there  from  choice  or  from  neces- 
sity. Temperature  is  of  much  greater  importance  as  en  indirect 
than  as  a  direct  factor.  The  plants  of  alpine  and  polar  chmates 
are  well  known  to  possess  somewhat  the  same  adaptations  that  are 
found  in  plants  of  dr}^  regions.  Some  have  thought  that  such  adap- 
tations protect  against  cold,  but  it  has  not  been  shown  that  this  is 
the  case.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  these  adaptations  are  of 
advantage  in  checking  the  excessive  loss  of  water,  just  as  in  deserts. 
Because  of  the  cold  or  even  frozen  soil,  the  plants  are  able  to  absorb 
less  water;  hence  it  becomes  important  to  conser\'e  the  little  they 
are  able  to  get.  Thus  we  find  that  most  plants  without  such 
adaptations  are  excluded  from  cold  regions.  Temperature,  then, 
is  of  chief  importance  as  it  affects  the  water  supply  of  the  plant. 

Light.  It  has  long  been  known  that  green  plants  are  depend- 
ent upon  light  for  their  successful  growth,  and  that  the  manu- 
facture of  the  fundamental  plant  foods  is  possible  only  in  the 
Ught.  Plants  differ  widely  among  themselves  in  the  amount  of 
light  needed  to  carry  on  their  activities.  From  this  standpoint, 
plants  are  often  divided  into  sun  jylants  and  shade  plants.  The 
plants  of  the  prairies  would  be  regarded  as  sun  plants,  and  the 
plants  of  deep  woods  are  good  illustrations  of  shade  plants.  It 
is  probably  tnie,  however,  that  the  death  of  a  shade  plant  when 
it  is  taken  out  into  the  stron*]:  sunlight  is  due  more  to  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  water  than  to  the  direct  infiuenee  of  the  sunhght. 
Hence  it  is  likely  here,  as  in  the  case  of  temperature,  that  the  li^t 
acts  rather  as  an  indirect  influence,  and  that  it  is  the  increased 
loss  of  water  that  makes  the  plant  suffer. 
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Air,  Plants  use  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  respiration,  and  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  and  sugar.  They 
use  nitrogen  in  the  manufacture  of  proteid,  but  the  nitrogen  they 
use  is  taken  from  the  soil  and  not  from  the  air  directly.  The  air 
is  not  of  great  importance  in  the  distribution  of  plants,  because  it 
is  essentially  uniform  in  time  and  place.  Small  as  is  the  amount  of 
the  carbon  dioxide,  and  great  as  is  its  use,  there  is  yet  enough  for 
all  plants  everywhere  (p.  329).  It  is  much  the  same  with  oxygen, 
except  in  the  case  of  plants  growing  in  stagnant  ponds  and  swamps. 
Here  certain  plants  are  kept  out  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
oxygen  they  require.  The  influence  of  the  low  pressure  of  moun- 
tain atmospheres  on  plants  is  not  known.  Indirectly,  of  course, 
the  rarity  of  the  air  makes  the  light  more  intense,  and  the  tem- 
perature extremes  greater. 

Soil.  The  soil  is  a  complex  substance  made  up  of  water,  air,  and 
earth  particles.  The  influence  of  soil-water,  air,  and  temperature  has 
been  considered.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
influence  of  the  earth  particles.  Different  soils,  such  as  sands 
and  clays,  have  been  observed  to  have  very  different  floras.  Simi- 
larly, different  rocks  have  been  said  to  have  different  lichens  and 
different  species  of  other  plants  growing  on  them.  Soils  and  rocks 
differ  chemically,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  some  plants  require 
one  type  of  soil  to  get  their  necessary  food  materials,  and  other 
plants  another  soil.  But  the  fact  that  plants  differ  only  slightly 
in  the  food  materials  they  take  from  soils,  and  that  nearly  all  soils 
contain  aU  the  necessary  constituents  in  abundance,  shows  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil  is  of  very  subordinate  importance 
in  the  life  of  plants.  Physically,  the  soil  is  of  importance  chiefly 
as  it  makes  it  easy  or  difficult  for  plants  to  get  water.  Sand  plants 
are  often  somewhat  like  desert  plants  in  their  adaptations,  and  it 
is  because  of  the  low  water  content  of  sandy  soils  that  plants  with 
protective  structures  do  better  there  than  plants  without  such 
structures. 

Topographic  changes.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  external  world  is  stable, —  that  it  is  made  up  of 
a  number  of  habitats,  such  as  ponds,  hills,  etc.,  and  a  number  of 
climatic  types.    It  has  been  assumed  also  that  each  soil  and  climate 
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has  its  own  peculiar  plants,  and  so  far  as  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
facts  are  concerneil,  these  plants  or  their  progeny  might  remain  in 
these  habitats  forever.  But  the  topography  of  any  region  is  under- 
going constant  ami  often  rapid  changes,  due  partly  to  the  work  of 
wind  and  water,  ami  partly  to  the  plants  themselves.  These 
changes  are  especially  evident  along  rivers,  in  pomls.  and  along  the 
shores  of  oceans  or  great  lakes.  It  is  worth  while  at  this  point 
to  specify  some  of  these  changes  and  their  influence  on  plant  life. 


Fie.  4  4*.  Tl.i'  lJ»-s|il:iiiU".  llivrr  ii-:ir  ri,ii;ieo.  Tr>  tlio  riehi.  ihe  river  is 
iTinline.  :iii«i  «li"»fniyiiie  an  iij'l;iinl  i«»ri-»*.  T«i  rlu^  Iff*,  tin*  rivrr  is  !>iiilii- 
iiiC  up  :i  Umim.I  jiliin.  mi  wliirli  :i  mw  plan'  s<irii.-ry  uf  willows  and  giant 
r:tewff'.l>  is  ai^poarinc.      ■  lMM''ucrap!i  !»y  I.unti.i 

( »m»  of  till'  iiiDST  oliviuu>  tnpoLTaphic  chances  is  the  fillim:  of  a 
fiiind.  Thi-  i<  duo  in  :':tr  To  rht'  >ilt  that  is  brouirht  in  by  in-wash. 
:ii:'l  in  j':ir  *•'  tlio  :i'r:!>ril:ri«>n.  a*  t!io  l»n*t«»m  of  the  poml.  of 
lil:i::'<  :i!.i  :i:i:::::i!<  ::-  'l-i-y  liir*.  Mr.iiy  i^Mii.i<  hnve  little  in-wash. 
:i:.'i  1!:  >"i'h  r-a-r-  ••.«'  ::«'i-;::;-;!a*:'»:i  i-!"  p!a!r  and  animal  di^l»ris  is 
;:!::.•-*  ':.*'  -"!«•  c;i;-f  .•:'  -l.t-  :\]V.:.\r  ..f  -ja'  T>'»:ii.  Many  pond  plants 
:.y  :-.  iai-**.:  *..  :i  \K:r\'-\:[-v  iit.'j.-i:  ..f  \\:Vrv.  and  a-  :he  water  Ix*- 

I--!:..-  -:.::".!<■•.'.♦■:■  vi-ar  l-y  yfar.  :•  ).» n.i-<  i::i»ro  «r:lhi'ult  each  year 

i"-:  ■••■•■:--a;l*it  i'!a!:'-  '<'  Ywo  in  •!.♦•  ]",::.:.  --.j  :i*  x\\e  same  time 
fa-!'-:-  f'T  -1:1.'  plan'-  ^^l:il■ll  aiv  a-ia|'*«-i  'n  >l:a!i«»wor  water.  W'e 
may  ovon  u^  <■>  far  a>  :••  .-ay  ilia:  the  pniii  spciii's  are  making  the 
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pond  less  favorable  for  their  own  kind,  and  more  favorable  for 
other  species.  Consequently  we  may  speak  of  a  normal  succession 
of  life  m  a  pond,  and  we  may  see  in  most  ponds  the  advance  of  the 
land  vegetation  into  the  area  formerly  occupied  by  water  plants. 
Very  frequently  this  advancing  margin  is  made  up  of  bulrushes, 
reeds,  and  cattails.    These  latter  plants  in  turn  build  up  the  soil, 


Fig.  445. — A  clay  cliff  on  Manitou  Island  in  Lake  Michigan.  The  lake  has 
recently  eroded  at  this  point.  Note  the  toppled  tree  in  the  distance. 
The  stopping  of  erosion  has  enabled  vegetation  to  get  a  foothold  on  the 
clifT.     (Photograph  by  Thompson.) 

and  prepare  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  their  own  kind,  and  the 
advance  of  other  vegetation,  perhaps  that  of  a  sedge  swamp. 

Along  the  shores  of  oceans  and  great  lakes  there  are  great 
stretches  in  which  the  water  is  eating  away  the  shore,  and  thus 
•advancing  on  the  land.  In  other  places  the  waters  are  making 
sandy  beaches,  and  sometimes  the  winds  take  the  sand  from  the 
beach  and  pile  it  into  dunes.  Where  the  shore  is  being  eroded  by 
wave  action,  especially  where  the  bluffs  are  of  clay,  most  plants  are 
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unable  to  retain  a  foothold  unless  the  erosion  is  slow.  Not  only 
is  the  situation  one  of  great  exposure,  and  hence  ill-suited  to  the 
majority  of  plants,  but  the  instabiUty  of  the  soil  is  such  as  to  cause 
plants  to  slump  off  into  the  water  and  die.  A  few  short-lived 
annuals,  and  some  perennials  that  can  adapt  themselves  by  bur- 
rowing back  as  the  bluff  recedes,  may  be  found  in  such  places. 

In  a  region  of  sand  dimes,  we  find  remarkable  adaptations  of 
plants  to  their  surroundings.    In  the  first  place,  many  dunes  are 


Fig.  44r>. — A  (luno  advanciiifi;  over  a  swamp  at  Dune  Park,  Indiana.  The 
willows  and  do^oods  of  the  swamp  are  stimulated  to  a  |px)wth  more 
viijoroiis  than  normal,  and  are  keeping  above  the  advancing  sand. 
( Pliotograph  by  Cowles.) 

fonned  throufjh  the  airency  of  plants,  since  the  plants  furnish  the 
necessary  obstacle  for  the  accumulation  of  the  sand.  The  most 
strikinir  tlune  phenomena  are  seen  where  a  moving  dune  is  advanc- 
inir  over  an  area  occupicHl  l>v  veuetatic^n.  Here  the  responses  of 
the  various  plants  are  both  unicjiie  an«l  diverse.  Many  plants 
die  at  once;  this  is  tnie  of  most  herhareoiis  plants,  and  of  some 
trees,  especially  pines  ami  oaks.  Inihn'd.  thest^  trtvs  often  die 
Ix'fore  they  are  completely  l>urie<l  l»y  the  san«l.  The  cottonwood, 
the  osier.  doi:\vo<v<l,  antl  several  species  of  willow,  on  the  contrary', 
grow  with  extraordinary  vi£:or,  an«l  keep  above  the  encroaching 
sand  unless  the  advance  is  unusually  rapid.     Some  of  these  plants 
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appear  to  grow  more  luxuriantly  than  before.  A  large  number 
of  trees,  as  the  linden  (bass)  and  elm,  endure  a  surprising  amount 
of  sand  burial  without  much  injury,  and  yet  are  not  stimulated 
to  extra  growth.  Still  another  class  of  plants  germinate  in  the 
dune  sand,  and  maintain  there  a  more  or  less  precarious  existence. 
Forests  have  been  shown  to  change  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, owing  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  habitat.  The  first 
generation  is  often  made  up  of  poplars,  birches,  or  pines,  which 
can  grow  in  poor  dry  soils,  and  in  well  Ughted  places.     Year  by 


Fig.  447. — A  mound  of  sand  held  in  place  by  the  sand-reed,  which  is  hence 
known  as  a  sand-binding  grass.  Dune  Park,  Indiana.  (Photograph 
by  Ck)wles.) 

year  these  trees  cast  a  denser  and  denser  shade,  thereby  making 
the  conditions  harder  for  their  own  kind.  They  also  cause  the 
accumulation  of  forest  mold,  whereby  the  soil  is  made  richer  and 
moister,  and  hence  more  favorable  for  such  trees  as  oaks,  which 
are  also  favored  by  the  greater  shade.  In  a  similar  way,  the  in- 
creasing shade  and  mold  of  the  oak  forest  tends  to  make  conditions 
that  favor  such  trees  as  beeches,  maples,  and  hemlocks.  There 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  such  a  forest  is  the  ultimate  type  of 
vegetation  toward  which  the  northeastern  United  States  is  tending. 
The  plant  geographer  views  such  a  type  of  forest  much  as  the 
physiographer  views  the  base-level,  as  a  sort  of  final  stage  closing 
the  normal  series  of  changes  through  which  the  region  passes. 
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The  relation  of  plant  geography  to  man.  Man  depends,  directly 
or  indirectl}",  upon  plant  life  for  all  his  food  and  clothing,  for  lumber 
and  fuel,  and  a  thousand  other  things  of  value.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  natural  distribution  of  plants  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  man's  welfare.  In  the  earlier  ages,  this  dependence 
seemed  closer  than  it  does  to-day.  At  the  outset,  man  must  have 
obtained  the  necessaries  of  life  from  untilled  nature,  and  his  devel- 
opment must  have  been  restricted  in  many  places,  because  of  its 
sUght  contribution  to  his  needs.  As  years  passed,  man  came  to 
cultivate  useful  plants  more  and  more,  and  became  less  dependent 
upon  natural  plants,  except  in  the  case  of  trees  used  for  timber. 
But  with  all  the  progress  of  modem  agriculture,  there  yet  remains 
a  close  dependence  of  cultivated  crops  upon  the  same  conditions 
that  affect  wild  plants.  Many  plants  of  value,  such  as  figs,  bananas, 
pineapples,  oranges,  and  cotton,  are  restricted  to  warm  cUmates. 
Cocoanuts  are  not  only  restricted  to  warm  climates,  but  to  mari- 
time regions  as  well,  while  most  forage  grasses  and  cereals  reach 
their  highest  development  in  the  temperate  regions. 

The  influence  of  the  soil  conditions  on  cultivated  plants  is 
equally  e\'ident.  Nearly  all  common  crops  are  most  successful  in 
soils  of  intermediate  moisture;  i.  e.,  most  cultivated  plants  are 
mesophytes.  Arid  conditions  and  great  soil  moisture  are  almost 
equally  detrimental  in  most  cases.  Rice,  a  tropical  swamp  cereal, 
furnishes  a  conspicuous  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Some  vari- 
eties of  wheat  have  been  produced  that  are  able  to  endure  unusu- 
ally dr>'  soils,  and  the  so-called  **dry  farming/*  which  permits  but 
httle  of  the  soil-water  to  go  to  waste,  makes  possible  a  still  greater 
extension  of  agriculture  into  dr>'  regions.  As  a  rule,  however, 
mesophytic  soils  and  temperate  or  tropical  climates  have  suppUed 
most  of  the  plants  which  man  finds  useful.  In  the  future,  it  is 
likely  that  many  of  the  methods  of  the  employment  of  plant  life 
by  man  will  change  radically.  The  forests  are  being  rapidly 
destroyed,  and  man  in  the  future  must  more  and  more  cultivate 
his  forest  trees,  or  use  iron  or  other  substitutes  for  wood.  As  pop- 
ulation increases,  farming  must  lx>  carried  on  more  carefully. 
New  inventions  must  secure  a  greater  yield  per  acre,  new  plants 
of  use  must  be  discovered  or  created,  and  some  method  must 
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be   found   to  cultivate    semi-desert    regions    and  other   r^ons 
hitherto  unused. 


The  Environmental  Relations  of  Animals 

Bt  Charles  C.  Adams 

1.     The  Organism  and  its  Environment 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  animals  are  adapted 
to  the  conditions  in  which  they  live.  The  harmony  between  them 
and  their  surroundings  depends  chiefly  on  two  sets  of  conditions; 
(1)  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  animals  themselves,  and  (2)  the 
surroundings  or  environment  in  which  they  live.  The  first  of  these 
may  be  called  internal,  the  second  external.  Both  the  internal  and 
the  external  conditions  are  complex.  Thus  the  fish,  with  its  gills, 
fins,  etc.,  presents  a  complex  internal  organization  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  fish  in  its  watery  environment. 

When  animals  are  most  perfectly  adjusted  to  their  surround- 
ings, the  individuals  are  abundant  and  perfectly  developed.  On 
the  other  hand,  animals  are  influenced  unfavorably  by  unfavorable 
conditions.  Thus,  in  former  years  the  buffalo  or  bison  lived  on  the 
Great  Plains  in  immense  herds;  but  with  the  coming  of  the  white 
man  with  his  rifle,  almost  all  of  them  were  destroyed.  Changes 
also  take  place  in  nature  without  the  help  of  man.  Thus  a  flood 
may  wash  away  a  gravelly  riflBe  in  a  brook  where  darters  lived, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a  similar  riffle  at  some  other  point 
down  stream.  These  small  fish  perhaps  find  and  take  possession 
of  the  new  and  favorable  site.  In  such  cases  the  change  in  the 
place  where  the  animals  Uve  is  a  response  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions. For  some  animals  similar  changes  may  require  a  change 
of  food,  change  of  nesting-site,  of  habits,  or  even  of  color,  as  shown 
by  the  pale  colors  of  many  animals  which  have  gone  into  deserts 
to  live.  Again,  many  animals  change  their  habits  and  structure 
with  age,  so  that  their  responses  to  the  same  conditions  vary  in 
the  course  of  their  lives.  Thus  the  young  of  a  dragon-fly  lives  in 
the  water  and  breathes  b}'  means  of  gills;  but  when  mature  it 
lives  and  flies  in  the  air  and  breathes  without  giUs. 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  there  are  important  changes,  both  of  living 
things  and  of  their  environment.  The  problem  of  life  for  animals 
is  to  use  and  adjust  favorably  {correlate)  these  two  sets  of  variaUe 
conditions.  These  changes  and  adjustments  are  not  limited  to 
the  present  time  and  generation;   they  have  been  in  progress  for 


2.     T?ie  Principal  Sorts  of  Environments 

Many  factors  are  combined  in  the  leading  and  tN-pical  conditions 
of  life  on  the  earth.  Thus  the  combination  of  extensive  basins, 
unstable  water,  certain  salts,  gases,  seaweeds,  etc.,  produce  the 
seas  and  the  sea  environment;  while  the  solid  groimd,  composed 
of  rocks,  clay,  sand,  etc.,  more  or  less  covered  with  vegetation  and 
subject  to  variable  climates,  to  weathering  and  erosion,  with 
streams  and  lakes,  gives  the  inland  environment. 

The  ocean  is  the  greatest  animal  habitat  (place  of  liN-ing),  both 
because  of  its  great  area,  and  because  so  great  a  thickness  of  it 
may  be  lived  in  by  animals.  Over  the  land,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  thin  stratum  of  the  lower  air  is  all  that  is  densely  populated, 
and  below  the  surface  of  the  land  the  life  is  ver}-  limited.  The 
upper  waters  of  the  sea  and  the  surface  of  the  land  are  the  most 
densely  populated  parts  of  the  earth. 

3.     The  Marine  Environment 

The  ocean  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  original 
home  of  animal  life.  If  this  is  so.  all  forms  of  animals  found  on 
the  land  have  descended  from  forms  which  livetl  in  the  sea.  Life 
is  more  abundant  at  the  margins  of  the  .sea  than  elsewhere  in  it. 
Here.  too.  the  environment  is  complex,  becau.se  here  the  air, 
the  land,  and  the  .^ea  niwt  and  influence  one  another.  The  condi- 
tion<  seen  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  do  not  represent  the  sea  as  a 
whf>l('.  for  in  addition  to  the  open  sea  and  the  marginal  {littoral) 
zone,  there  is  a  ^reat  hiflden  area.  th(*  deep  .<ea.  far  beyond  the 
light  of  the  <un.  where  the  water  is  cold  (p.  41)7). 

The  marine  environment  may  l>e  divideil  into  three  parts: 
(1)  the  httoral  or  shore  zone.  (2;  the  upper  part  of  the  open  sea, 
and  (3)  the  deep  sea. 
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(a)  Life  of  the  littoral  or  shore  zone.  Generally  speaking,  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  sea  are  much  more  uniform  than  on  land. 
The  temperature;  especially,  is  subject  to  less  sudden  changes; 
but  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  littoral  zone  are  more  like  those 
on  land  than  are  the  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  sea.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  animals  found  in  the  littoral  zone,  and  it 
includes  numerous  kinds  of  coiled  and  bivalve  mollusks,  worms, 
starfishes,  corals,  sea-urchins,  crabs,  sponges,  and  many  others. 
Many  attached  or  sessile  animals  thrive  in  this  zone,  on  account 
of  the  solid  bottom  and  the  supply  of  microscopic  food  which 
floats  in  the  water,  and  they  become,  in  turn,  feeding-ground  or 
pasture  for  various  carnivorous  (flesh-eating)  animals.  The  ani- 
mals of  the  littoral  zone  vary  much  in  their  habits.  Some  swim, 
others  float;  some  burrow  in  the  mud,  and  others  are  attached  to 
the  bottom  or  shore;  some  feed  on  other  animals,  and  some  on 
plants;  and  some  must  endure  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  This 
is  the  part  of  the  sea  where  water-birds,  seals,  etc.,  abound. 

With  differences  of  shore  conditions  go  differences  of  animal  hfe. 
Thus  the  life  on  a  sandy  beach  differs  from  that  along  a  shore  com- 
posed of  rock,  and  the  life  on  such  shores  differs  from  that  on  a 
mud  flat.  The  life  along  cold  coasts,  too,  differs  from  that  along 
warm  ones. 

(b)  The  open  sea.  Away  from  the  shore,  other  conditions 
prevail.  Out  from  the  shore  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  the 
beating  of  the  waves,  and  the  sediment  of  the  shore  diminish  and 
finally  disappear,  and  the  conditions  of  life  become  more  uniform, 
because  these  ever-changing  factors  are  absent.  Still  other  influ- 
ences tend  toward  uniformity.  Thus  the  changes  of  temperature 
are  slight  compared  with  those  of  the  land.  The  water  at  the 
surface  is  well  lighted,  but  the  light  disappears  rapidly  below,  and 
at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms  is  nearly  absent.  The  open  sea  is 
the  most  extensive  habitat  favorable  for  animal  Ufe  upon  the  earth. 

In  harmony  with  these  conditions,  the  fauna  (a  term  appUed 
to  all  the  animals  of  a  given  place  or  habitat)  is  composed  largely 
of  swimmers  and  floaters  which  Uve  a  life  independent  of  the  bot- 
tom. The  smallest  and  the  largest  animals  live  here, —  the  innu- 
merable microscopic  forms  and  the  whales  which  feed  upon  them. 
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Great  numbers  of  indi\^duals,  rather  than  great  variety  of  forms, 
are  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  sea.  Below  the  surface,  animals 
diminish  in  number. 

Some  naturalists  consider  that  the  original  home  of  life  was  in 
the  open  sea,  others  that  it  was  nearer  to  the  shore.  Whatever 
the  original  fauna  of  the  sea,  it  has  received  additions  from  the 
shore  and  from  the  land  in  the  course  of  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  contributed  to  both  the  shore  fauna  and  to  that  of  the  deep 
sea. 

(c)  The  deep  sea.  Below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  beyond 
the  continental  shelves,  there  are  great  tracts,  including  more  than 
half  the  area  of  the  sea,  where  the  water  has  an  average  depth  of 
more  than  two  miles.  This  great  body  of  water  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  sunlight,  and  is  without  all  the  higher  kinds  of  vegetation. 
It  is  uniformly  cold,  with  a  temperature  between  32®  and  40®  F. 
The  weight  of  the  overlying  water,  at  the  depth  of  about  two  miles, 
is  measured  by  hundreds  of  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
bodies  of  many  of  the  vast  hordes  of  microscopic  animals  which 
frequent  the  open  sea  sink  to  the  bottom  when  they  die,  and 
furnish  food  for  great  numbers  of  scavengers.  The  uniformity  of 
the  conditions,  such  as  the  low  temperature,  the  darkness,  the 
great  pressure,  the  abundance  of  fooil,  etc.,  make  the  bottom  of 
the  de(*p  sea  the  most  uniform  extensive  habitat  upon  the  earth. 
This  uniformity  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  submarine  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes,  but  it  is  far  beyond  the  influence  of  the  changing 
climates  of  the  surface. 

Some  animals  live  on  the  deep  sea  bottom.  This  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  unlimited  supply  of  food  of  the  sort  mentioned  above. 
The  scavengers,  in  turn,  furnish  food  for  carnivorous  animals,  whose 
powerful  jaws  show  that  to  eat  without  being  eaten  is  a  problem 
of  the  (Um?p  sea.s  as  well  as  of  the  land.  The  animal  life  of  the  deep 
sea  is  varied.  incKulini:  many  kinds  of  microscopic  forms,  and  a 
great   variety  of  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  queer-looking  fish. 

Little  is  known  of  the  means  by  which  those  animals  came  to 
be  spread  over  the  bottom:  hut  the  swimming  and  crawling  forms, 
either  when  young  (^r  as  adults,  move  about  much  as  in  shallow 
water.     Feeble  currents  probably  aid  some  forms  in  moving  about. 
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The  deep  sea  may  be  compared  to  a  trap  which  is  reached  with 
ease,  but  one  from  which  escape  is  diflScult  or  even  impossible. 
The  deep-sea  fauna  appears  to  have  invaded  the  depths  from  the 
waters  above,  in  the  course  of  past  ages.  Some  of  these  animals 
may  have  gone  down  from  the  open  sea,  and  some  have  reached 
the  deep  waters  by  creeping,  crawUng,  and  swimming  down  the 
slopes  of  the  continental  shelves.  This  deep-sea  trap  has  been 
able  to  preserve  the  many  prisoners  which  have  invaded  its  terri- 
tory, on  account  of  its  abundant  food  supply. 

4.    The  Inland  Environment 

Of  the  three  marine  habitats,  the  littoral  zone  affords  the  con- 
ditions least  unlike  those  of  the  land,  for  in  the  littoral  zone  (1)  the 
temperature  is  variable,  (2)  there  is  a  soUd  bottom  on  which  many 
plants  and  animals  rest,  and  (3)  along  the  immediate  shore  there 
is  wetting  and  drying  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides.  On  the 
land,  some  of  the  variable  elements  of  the  littoral  zone  become 
more  pronounced,  and  new  ones  appear.  There  is,  in  place  of  water, 
the  relatively  dry  air,  and  generally  an  abundance  of  plants.  A 
food  supply  no  longer  floats  about,  as  in  the  water,  and  most  animals 
on  land  must  lead  an  active  life,  and  must  search  for  their  food. 
The  seasonal  changes  of  .temperature,  which  are  slight  in  the  sea, 
are  greater  on  land,  and  increase  and  become  greater  and  more 
sudden  back  from  the  shores.  Furthermore,  the  relief  of  the  land 
produces  greater  diversity  than  the  reUef  of  the  sea  bottom.  Tem- 
perature, humidity,  insolation,  and  all  the  climatic  differences  be- 
tween the  equator  and  the  poles  are  more  pronounced  inland  than 
in  the  sea  or  along  its  shores. 

In  humid  regions,  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams  form  an  extensive 
and  characteristic  fresh-water  environment.  The  arid  and  humid 
climates  are  quite  distinct,  and  emphasize  the  fundamental  con- 
trast between  the  relatively  simple  and  uniform  conditions  of  life 
in  the  sea,  and  the  varied,  extreme,  and  severe  conditions  on  land. 

Another  great  difference  between  the  marine  and  the  inland 
environments  is  the  erosion  going  on  over  the  land;  but  all  impor- 
tant geological  agencies,  such  as  diastrophism,  glaciation,  and  vul- 
canism,  must  be  recognized  as  factors  which  influence  the  land 
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environment.  Furthermore,  these  influences  commonly  have  a 
certain  definite  trend  which  produces  orderly  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment, and  therefore  in  plant  and  animal  life.  Thus  as  a  mountain 
country  is  base-leveled,  there  are  definite  changes  in  the  habitats. 
in  harmony  with  each  stage  of  degradation;  and  all  these  changes 
affect  the  life.  Again,  the  small  lakes  of  the  northern  states  are 
tending  to  become  extinct  through  the  accumulation  of  vegetable 
debris  and  the  in-wash  of  sediment  (p.  21S).  In  time  the  lake 
basins  will  be  filled,  and  this  aquatic  (watery)  emironment  and  its 
life  will  disappear. 

The  vegetation  of  the  sea  has  less  influence  on  the  animals  of 
the  sea  than  the  vegetation  of  the  land  has  on  the  animals  of  the 
land.  Animals  which  live  on  vegetation  are  most  abundant  on 
land,  while  carnivorous  animals  are  most  abundant  in  the  sea. 
This  is  surely  a  response  of  the  animals  to  their  conditions  of  life. 

There  is  a  common  notion  that  animals  are  most  numerous  in 
the  densest  forests;  but  the  fact  is  that  dense,  dark  forests  have 
relatively  few  animals.  In  the  tropics,  it  is  among  and  above  the 
tree-tops,  about  the  borders  of  the  forests  along  the  streams,  and 
in  the  more  open  forests,  that  animals  abound.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  forests  farther  north. 

(a)  The  fresh-water  environment.  The  fresh  waters  of  lakes 
and  streams  furnish  an  environment  in  contrast  with  the  drj-  land. 
though  water  grades  into  land  throuirh  ponds  and  marshes.  Some 
of  the  fresh  water  is  nmning.  and  somo  is  standing.  In  a  swift 
brook,  the  constant  onward  moveinont  of  the  water  tends  to  wash 
away  those  animals  which  cannot  stem  the  current  by  active  powers 
of  swimming,  or  by  some  method  of  holdintr  fast.  The  sucking 
foot  of  snails,  and  the  daws  an<l  hooks  of  many  insects,  help  the 
animals  possossinir  them  to  resist  tht^  ciinvnts.  So  does  hiding 
under  stones  or  in  the  l)ottom.  In  tinio<  of  flood,  vast  numbers  of 
the  microscopic  animals  found  in  streams  are  washeil  into  the  sea 
and  destroyed:  hut  the  HiV  of  their  kind  i<  continuetl  in  protected 
places  from  which  they  are  nn\  swept  out.  The  dangers  due  to  the 
rapid  onwanl  rush  of  the  waters  become  less  severe  as  stream.^ 
advance  toward  topographic  old  aire,  and  their  currents  become 
more  sluggish.     On  the  other  hand,  rapid  waters  are  not  only  favor- 
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able,  but  even  necessary  to  some  animals,  and  as  the  swift-water 
habitat  is  reduced,  conditions  favorable  for  such  animals  become 
less  general.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  increase  in  the  habitat 
of  animals  requiring  quiet  waters.  The  agitation  of  rapidly  flowing 
water,  with  its  surface  broken  by  rapids  and  falls,  insures  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  air  in  the  water,  and  this  is  essential  to  many  animals. 
Streams  are  more  permanent  than  lakes  and  ponds,  and  this  fact 
is  probably  related  to  the  very  old  character  of  some  fresh-water 
animals,  such  as  the  garpike,  most  of  whose  relatives  lived  during 
ages  long  past. 

The  faunas  of  ox-bow  ponds  and  lakes,  produced  by  meandering 
streams,  are  similar  to  the  faunas  of  the  streams  which  produced 
them,  because  they  are  stocked  with  animals  from  the  parent 
streams  during  floods. 

In  contrast  with  the  streams,  the  waters  of  lakes,  ponds,  and 
swamps  are  not  in  constant  movement.  Large  lakes  may  have 
currents,  but  they  are  more  or  less  circulatory,  without  the  ever- 
onward  motion  characteristic  of  streams.  Wind  waves  are  the 
most  characteristic  motion  of  lake  waters.  In  large  lakes,  wave 
action  on  the  shores  may  be  so  severe  that  the  more  familiar  sorts 
of  plants  and  animals  do  not  live  there  in  abundance.  For  this 
reason,  some  shore  lines  do  not  possess  conditions  favorable  for 
littoral  faunas;  but  with  the  development  of  wave-cut  terraces, 
spits,  and  bars,  the  conditions  become  more  favorable,  and  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  the  littoral  fauna  increase.  In  smaller 
lakes,  the  great  abundance  of  vegetation  bordering  the  water  is 
of  prime  importance  to  some  forms  of  animal  life.  It  is  to  thes3 
margins  that  great  numbers  of  fish  go  during  the  breeding  season 
to  deposit  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young. 

The  deeper  Great  Lakes  present  conditions  in  some  respects 
like  those  of  the  sea.  Thus  there  is  (1)  a  littoral,  (2)  an  open- 
water,  and  (3)  a  deep-water  fauna.  But  these  faunas  are  rela- 
tively poor  when  compared  with  those  of  the  land  or  the  sea. 
They  are  composed  largely  of  microscopic  animals,  of  crusta- 
ceans, mollusks,  a  great  variety  of  the  immature  stages  of 
insects,  such  as  the  young  of  may-flies,  dragon-flies,  and  flies, 
many  kinds  of  fish,  and  amphibious  (able  to  live  both  on  land 
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and  in  the  water)  animals,  such  as  salamanders,  froge,  and  tur- 
tles, certain  birds,  etc. 

The  means  by  which  the  smaller  fresh-water  animals  are  distrib- 
uted over  the  earth's  surface  are  very  successful,  for  many  micro- 
scopic forms  range  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth.  Many  of  the 
smaller  animals,  in  some  resting  stage  or  as  ^gs,  are  able  to  endure 
much  drying,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  by  the  winds  as  dust, 
or  they  may  be  carried  in  the  mud  attached  to  birds  and  mammals. 
And  last,  but  far  from  least,  spreading  has  been  effected  by  run- 
ning water  which,  in  the  course  of  the  ages,  has  worked  over  much 
of  the  land  surface. 

(b)  The  land  environment.  The  conditions  of  life  on  land  are 
very  different  from  those  in  the  sea  and  fresh  water.  In  contrast 
with  the  sea  and  large  lakes,  the  air  in  which  the  land  animals  live 
is  rapidly  heated  and  cooled,  and  is  very  easily  moved.  It  is  also 
of  slightly  variable  density,  and  of  very  variable  humidity.  It 
therefore  gives  the  most  changeable  and  complex  extensive 
habitat  foimd  upon  the  globe. 

Climates  are  much  more  varied  inland  than  at  sea  (p.  448), 
because  the  effects  of  all  climatic  factors  are  modified  by  topog- 
raphy, and  by  the  more  ready  absorption  of  heat  by  the  land.  A 
good  soil,  with  sufficient  moisture,  a  favoring  temperature,  and 
Ught,  supports  an  abundant  growth  of  plants,  which  are  essential 
to  vast  numbers  of  animals.  The  herbivorous  habits  of  land  ani- 
mals are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  carnivorous  tendencies  of  the 
marine  fauna,  as  already  noted. 

The  land  fauna  penetrates  only  the  most  superficial  layer  of 
earth  —  the  part  most  abundantly  supplied  with  air. 

5.  The  North  American  Inland  Environments 
Geographic  environments  are  formed  by  various  combinations 
of  climate,  topography,  vegetation,  etc.,  just  as  the  smaller  units 
or  habitats  are  forme<l  on  a  smaller  scale  by  water,  soil,  vegetation, 
etc.  The  larger  environmental  units  are  therefore  only  habitats 
on  a  larger  scale;  and  the  adaptations  and  responses  of  animals  to 
these  larger  units,  are  as  characteristic  as  are  the  adaptations  and 
reactions  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  smaller  environments  or  habi- 
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tats.  The  boundaries  of  any  environment,  either  large  or  small, 
are  barriers  to  animals  not  adapted  to  traverse  them.  For  this 
reason,  each  large  geographic  environment  is  usually  broken  up  into 
several  minor  units,  and  these  again  into  special  habitats. 

In  the  following  outline  of  the  main  geographic  environments 
of  North  America,  only  the  main  characteristics  of  the  several 
provinces,  and  their  common  and  better  known  kinds  of  animals 
are  mentioned. 

(a)  The  tropical  environment.  The  primary  characteristic  of 
the  tropical  environment  is  a  high  temperature  throughout  the  year. 
In  many  places  there  is  also  an  abundance  of  moisture,  and  when 
these  two  elements  are  combined,  an  environment  is  produced 
which  favors  great  variety  and  great  abundance  of  animal  life. 
The  life  of  the  tropical  forests  is  ever  the  source  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. On  account  of  its  abundance,  it  has  become  the  standard 
of  comparison  for  all  other  land  environments.  But  we  are  not  to 
infer  that  all  tropical  conditions  are  favorable  to  forests  and  animal 
life;  for  when  sufficient  moisture  is  lacking,  the  excess  of  heat  makes 
desert  conditions.  It  is  true  that  desert  conditions  appear  favor- 
able to  such  animals  as  live  there,  but  the  small  number  and  the 
small  variety  of  animals  which  can  endure  desert  conditions,  shows 
the  severity  of  these  conditions. 

The  North  American  tropical  environment  lies  south  of  the 
Mexican  Plateau,  and  continues  as  narrow  lowland  strips  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Grande  rivers  on  the  west  and 
east,  with  outlying  colonies  in  the  West  Indian  archipelago,  and  at 
the  tips  of  the  peninsulas  of  Lower  CaUfomia  and  Florida.  This 
environment  is  one  of  relatively  limited  extent,  and  is  largely  con- 
fined to  low  altitudes.  The  humid  parts  of  it  are  densely  forested, 
but  where  the  moisture  is  less,  the  vegetation  becomes  sparse  and 
desert-like  in  appearance. 

Palms,  figs,  mahogany,  orchids,  tree  ferns,  and  mangroves  are 
common  tropical  plants,  and  monkeys,  armadillos,  jaguars,  tapirs, 
and  innumerable  birds,  snails,  insects,  and  other  animals  make  up 
the  exceedingly  rich  and  varied  fauna.  The  land-snail  fauna  of  the 
West  Indian  archipelago  is,  for  its  area,  the  most  varied  and  re- 
markable on  the  earth. 
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(b)  The  dry  plains  and  desert  environment*  North  of  the 
tropics,  an  extensive,  arid,  subtropical,  and  temperate  region  begins 
with  the  Mexican  Plateau,  and  extends  northward  about  to  the 
Canadian  boundary  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
into  the  central  valley  of  California,  and  southward  over  most  of 
Lower  California.  This  extensive  area  is  composed  largely  of 
plateaus  and  high  plains,  and  has  a  great  north-south  range  across 
many  isotherms  (PI.  XXII).  It  is  arid  throughout,  although  not 
equall}'  so.  Its  water  consists  mostl}'  of  a  few  streams  which  flow 
through  the  dry  regions  from  the  mountains,  and  of  others  which 
are  lost  in  the  dr\'  soil  or  in  closed  basins.  These  basins  often 
contain  salt  or  alkaline  water.  The  clear  skies,  strong  insolation, 
and  rapid  radiation  of  the  more  arid  regions  favor  great  daily 
changes  of  temperature,  while  to  the  north  the  seasonal  changes 
are  quite  severe. 

This  region  was  only  slightly  invaded  by  the  ice-sheet  of  the 
glacial  period,  and  for  this  reason  furnished  a  retreat  for  such  ani- 
mals as  migrated  before  the  on-coming  ice,  and  could  endure  the 
relatively  arid  conditions. 

The  aquatic  fauna  of  this  region  is  peculiar  and  characteristic, 
especially  the  meager  fauna  of  the  salt  and  alkaline  waters.  The 
fish  of  the  rivers,  too,  have  many  peculiarities.  The  land  animals 
of  this  region  formerly  included  the  buffalo,  prong-horn  antelope, 
coyote,  prairie-dogs,  jack-rabbits,  rattlesnakes,  homed  toads,  and 
many  others. 

Some  of  the  characteristic  habits  and  responses  of  this  faima 
are  of  special  interest.  Like  the  desert  plants,  the  desert  animals 
are,  as  a  rule,  scattered.  Few  of  them  wander  over  great  areas 
and  feed  on  great  pa.stures,  though  the  bison  did  so,  in  lands  which, 
thoufrh  not  desert,  were  somewhat  arid.  Less  roving  animals, 
even  though  they  live  in  colonies,  like  the  prairie-dog.  are  not  uni- 
fonnly  abundant.  On  account  of  the  hot  days  and  cool  nights, 
many  of  the  animals  of  this  region  are  more  active  during  the  night 
than  (lurinfr  the  day.  Other  species,  as  the  antelope,  are  verj'  fleet 
of  foot,  and  still  others  burrow  in  the  ground.  The  fleet-footed 
animals.  accustonuH:!  to  live  in  an  unforested  country,  are  very  keen- 
sighted.  Another  characteristic  of  many  desert  animals  is  their 
Ji^ht  color. 
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(c)  The  humid  hard-wood  forest  environment.  This  environ- 
ment is  found  east  of  the  arid  plains,  on  low-lying  lands,  plateaus, 
and  low  mountain  ranges,  and  extends  north  to  the  belt  of  cone- 
bearing  trees  (such  as  pines)  near  the  Canadian  border.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  moderate  temperature,  abundant 
rainfall,  a  deep  soil,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  including  deciduous 
forests.  In  general,  the  conditions  are  so  favorable  for  trees  that 
forests  tend  to  cover  all  the  ground.  The  abundant  vegetation 
provides  an  ample  supply  of  food,  so  that  insects  and  insect -feeding 
birds  are  plentiful.  The  moisture,  temperature,  and  vegetation 
make  favorable  conditions  for  the  numerous  land-snails.  Salaman- 
ders, turtles,  and  snakes  are  well  represented,  and  altogether  the 
region  has  an  abundant  and  varied  animal  population. 

The  coastal  plain  on  the  eastern  and  southern  borders  of  this 
environment  presents  conditions  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
the  interior.  All  these  differences,  such  as  the  more  open  forests 
on  the  sandy  soil,  have  their  influence  on  the  fauna. 

The  stream  fauna  of  the  humid,  hard-wood  forest  region  is  un- 
surpassed upon  the  continent  in  abumlance  and  variety.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  river  mollusks,  including  both  the  coiled 
shells  and  the  mussels,  whose  species  are  numbered  by  hundreds. 
Crawfishes  show  an  abundance  and  variety  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  fish  fauna  is  also  well  developed,  and  amphibious  animals, 
such  as  frogs,  toads,  salamanders,  and  turtles,  are  numerous. 

The  land  fauna  is  also  large  and  varied,  though  it  falls  behind 
the  aquatic  fauna.  The  birds  and  mammals  which  live  in  forests 
are  quite  abundant,  and  the  land-snail  fauna  is  very  rich  for  conti- 
nental America.  Only  the  northern  part  of  this  environment  was 
invaded  by  the  ice,  so  that  it  acted  as  an  immense  preserve  for  ani- 
mals during  the  glacial  period.  From  this  tract,  they  spread  to 
the  north,  after  the  glacial  period. 

(d)  The  cone-bearing  forest  belt.  Bounded  on  the  southwest  by 
the  arid  western  conditions,  and  on  the  southeast  by  the  hard- wood 
humid  tract,  a  vast  area  covered  by  a  cone-tearing  or  evergreen 
forest  (composed  of  spruce,  pine,  fir,  etc.,  and  a  few  kinds  of  decid- 
uous trees,  such  as  aspen  and  birch)  extends  northward  to  the  tree 
limit.     Outlying  areas    of  this  general  environment  are  found  on 
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the  larger  mountains  farther  south;  but  to  the  north  these  condi- 
tions spread  over  the  entire  lowlands.  This  region  was  glaciated, 
and  robbed  largely  of  its  residual  soil,  and  it  now  forms  the  most 
extensive  lake  and  pond  area  upon  the  globe.  When  the  ice  of 
the  glacial  period  covered  this  area,  it  must  have  been  an  ice 
desert;  but  with  the  retreat  of  the  ice,  life  crowded  back  into 
the  region  from  the  south,  whither  it  had  been  driven  by  the 
growing  ice-sheet. 

The  winters  of  this  region  are  in  general  severe  and  long,  and  the 
summers  correspondingly  short.  The  rainfall  is  moderate,  except 
near  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  is  heavy. 

The  fresh-water  fauna  of  this  region  is  abundant  and  character- 
istic. The  streams  contain  cold  and  frequently  rapid  water,  par- 
ticularly in  the  west,  and  furnish  the  best  conditions  for  various 
kinds  of  trout  and  salmon. 

The  most  characteristic  feature,  however,  is  not  the  stream,  but 
the  lake  fauna.  Associated  with  these  conditions  is  the  great 
development  of  amphibious  mammals  now  occupying  the  territory, 
such  as  the  muskrat,  mink,  and  beaver.  The  latter  had  a  marked 
influence  on  the  early  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  country. 
This  vast  area  of  ponds  and  swamps  has  led  to  the  great  abundance 
of  pond-snails  which  characterize  these  northern  lands.  The  fish- 
eries of  the  Great  Lakes,  founded  largely  upon  the  abundance 
of  lake  trout  and  whitefish,  show  the  present  industrial  importance 
of  the  lake  fauna. 

The  land  fauna,  including  the  amphibious  mammals,  is  charac- 
terized by  its  fur-bearing  members,  a  factor  primarily  influenced  by 
the  long,  severe  winter,  which  favors  the  development  of  a  heavy 
pelage  or  fur.  The  representative  members  of  this  class  are  the 
wea.sel  (ermine),  marten,  mink,  muskrat,  beaver,  and  hare.  To 
this  list  must  be  added  other  representative  forms,  such  as  the  wood- 
land caribou,  elk,  moose,  Canada  lynx,  and  the  red  squirrel. 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  clothing  of  fur  of  these  animals,  a 
further  response  to  their  environment  is  seen  in  the  hibernating 
habit  of  some  of  the  animals.  Still  others  develop  a  white  winter 
pelage  or  plumage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wea.sel,  the  ptarmigan,  and 
the  snowflake. 
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(e)  The  barren  ground  and  cold  desert  environment.  As  the 
northern  tree  limit  of  the  Canadian  cone-bearing  forest  is  ap- 
proached, the  trees  gradually  diminish  in  size,  become  stunted,  and 
disappear  from  the  uplands,  and  finally  occur  only  along  protected 
streams,  and  thus  the  barren  ground  conditions  begin.  The  mosses, 
Uchens,  and  low  vegetation  which  farther  south  had  occurred  only 
in  isolated  patches  upon  the  shallow  soil,  now  expands.  Only 
in  Alaska  do  mountains  interrupt  the  general  monotony  of  the 
landscape.  The  region  lies  largely  north  of  the  annual  isotherm 
of  about  20°  F.,  and  the  long  winters  are  dark,  and  much  of  the 
short  summers  is  perpetually  lighted. 

In  general,  the  fauna  is  quite  limited  except  near  the  coast, 
where  food  can  be  secured  from  the  sea.  Here  sea-birds  abound, 
and  the  polar  bear  and  Eskimos  find  favorable  conditions.  In- 
land, vast  herds  of  caribou  pasture  upon  the  "reindeer-moss"  and 
other  low  vegetation,  but  all  other  forms  of  animal  life  are  limited. 
Some  characteristic  animals  are  the  arctic  hare,  arctic  fox,  and  the 
musk-ox.  During  the  summer,  these  barren  grounds  furnish  breed- 
ing-places for  niunerous  birds  (some  wading  birds,  the  eider-duck, 
little  auk,  etc.),  which  migrate  southward  as  the  short  summer 
fades  away. 

Some  of  these  arctic  animals  are  white  in  the  winter  only,  as 
the  arctic  fox  and  hare,  but  the  polar  bear  remains  white  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  the  relative  abundance 
of  life  near  the  coast,  and  its  carnivorous  character,  as  contrasted 
with  its  great  decrease  inland,  and  the  dominance  of  herbivorous 
forms. 

The  larger  part  of  this  area  was  covered  with  ice  in  the  glacial 
period,  and  consequently  has  been  repopulated,  largely  from  the 
south,  since  the  ice  melted. 

This  cold  semi-desert  is  analogous  to  that  found  in  the  high 
mountain  regions  farther  south.  But  these  high  mountain  or 
alpine  conditions  are  even  more  limited  in  extent  than  the  barren 
grounds,  and  generally  much  isolated. 


PART  IV 
THE    OCEAN 

CHAPTER  XX 
The  Ocean  .\s  a  Whole 

The  oceans  lie  in  the  great  depressions  in  the  earth's  surface 
(p.  5).  These  depressions  are  called  basinSy  but  they  have  little 
resemblance  to  the  homely  vessel  which  bears  this  name.  K 
with  a  string  four  feet  long  as  a  radius,  we  draw  on  the  blackboard 
an  arc  three  feet  long,  it  will  represent  about  an  eighth  of  a  circle. 
This  may  be  taken  to.  represent  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  If  the  top  of  the  chalk 
line  stands  for  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  another  line  representing 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  could  not  well  be  drawn  below  it  with  a 
common  crayon,  without  exaggerating  the  depth  of  the  water. 

Fig.  448  may  help  to  give  us  some  conception  of  the  real  shape 
of  an  ocean  basin,  which  is,  in  general,  convex  upward. 

The  sea-level.  The  surface  of  the  sea  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  land.  The  latter  is  uneven,  while  the  former,  except 
for  the  waves,  seems  very  even.  We  speak  of  the  surface  of  the 
sea  as  if  it  were  level,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  curved  surface,  and  its 
curvature  is  nearly  that  of  a  sphere,  somewhat  flattened  at  the 
poles. 

What  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea  includes.  The  physi- 
cal geography  of  the  sea  includes  many  things.  Among  them  are 
(1)  the  (ILstribution  of  its  waters,  (2)  its  depth  at  all  points,  (3) 
the  topography  of  its  bottom,  (4)  the  composition  of  its  water, 
(5)  its  color,  (G)  its  temperature  at  the  surface  and  beneath  it,  (7) 
its  movements,  (8)  its  Ufe,  and  (9)  the  material  of  its  bottom. 
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The  physical  geography  of  the  sea  has  become 
known  m  various  ways.  The  distribution  of  its 
waters  was  known  as  soon  as  the  continents  had 
been  outlined.  The  composition  of  its  waters  is 
known  by  chemical  analysis.  Some  of  its  move- 
ments, such  as  waves,  may  be  seen  and  studied 
from  the  shore.  Others,  such  as  the  currents 
(streams  in  the  ocean),  are  less  readily  seen,  but 
have  become  known  (1)  by  their  effects  in  chang- 
ing the  courses  of  sailing-vessels,  (2)  by  the  courses 
of  objects  floating  in  the  water,  (3)  by  their  effects 
on  temperature,  and  in  some  other  ways. 

The  most  that  is  known  of  the  depth  of  the 
ocean,  its  temperature,  its  life,  and  the  material 
and  topography  of  its  bottom,  has  become  known 
through  exploring  expeditions  which  have  been 
sent  out  from  time  to  time  to  study  these  things. 
The  expeditions  which  have  done  most  have  been 
fitted  out  by  governments  in  some  cases,  and  b}' 
societies  or  individuals  in  others.  The  greatest 
expedition  of  this  sort  was  that  of  the  Challenger, 
1872-76,  sent  out  by  the  British  government. 
This  vessel  made  explorations  in  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Southern  oceans  (Fig.  449).  Many 
other  smaller  expeditions  have  made  valuable 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ocean. 

Distribution  of  the  ocean  waters.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  ocean  waters  has  been  outlined  in 
a  general  way  in  connection  with  the  land  (p.  6). 
The  ocean  encircles  the  earth  in  latitude  60°  S.,  and 
the  waters  south  of  latitude  40°  S.  are  sometimes 
called  the  Southern  Ocean.  From  it  the  Atlantic, 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Indian  oceans  extend  north- 
ward. In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  land  makes 
an  almost  complete  circuit  in  latitude  60°  to  70°, 
whence  it  extends  southward  in  two  great  arms. 
North  of  latitude  70°  or  so,  lies  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
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The  Arctic  Ocean  is  a  little  more  than  one-fortieth  of  the  area 
of  the  sea,  the  Indian  Ocean  about  one-eighth,  the  Southern  Ocean 
one-fourth,  the  Atlantic  one-fifth,  and  the  Pacific  three-eighths. 

Depth.  The  average  depth  of  the  oceans  is  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles,  or  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet.  The  Pacific  is  the 
deepest,  and  the  greatest  known  depth  of  ocean  water  is  nearly 
six  miles,  or  a  trifle  more  than  the  height  of  the  highest  mountain 
above  the  sea.    There  are  many  places  where  the  depth  of  the 


Fig.  449. — The  course  of  H.  M.  S.  Challenger,  shown  by  the  heavy  line  on 

oceanic  areas. 


ocean  exceeds  four  miles,  and  the  area  of  ver>'  deep  water  is  much 
greater  than  the  area  of  very  high  land.  The  areas  which  are  far 
below  the  average  depth  of  the  ocean  are  often  known  as  deeps. 

The  greatest  kno\N'n  depth  of  water,  31,614  feet,  is  in  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  near  the  Ladrone  Islands.  Another  area  of  almost  equal 
depth  (30.930  feet)  is  the  Aldrich  Deep  northeast  of  New  Zealand. 
A  depth  of  nearly  28,000  feet  is  found  in  the  Tuscarora  Deep 
east  of  Japan,  and  a  depth  of  about  25,000  feet  (nearly  5  miles) 
off  the  coast  of  Chile,  in  latitude  24^-25^  S. 

Most  of  these  great  depths  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  Pacific. 
\>me  of  them  are  close  to  continents,  and  the  others  are  in  regions 
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of  abundant  islands,  where  the  surroundmg  water  is  not  very  deep. 
In  all  cases  the  slopes  down  to  these  great  depths  are  steep,  and 
in  all  cases  the  deeps  are  longest  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  nearest 
coasts,  or  to  adjacent  ridges  beneath  the  water,  or  to  ridges  the 
crests  of  which  rise  into  islands. 

The  greatest  depth  of  water  in  the  Atlantic  is  north  of  Porto 
Rico  m  the  Blake  Deep  Oat.  20°  N.;  long.  65°-  68°),  where  a  depth 
of  27,366  feet  is  known.  This  deep,  like  those 
of  the  Pacific,  is  long  and  narrow,  has  steep 
slopes,  and  is  parallel  to  the  great  ridge  of  which 
Porto  Rico  is  a  part.  In  few  other  places  in 
the  Atlantic  does  the  depth  reach  20,000  feet. 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  not  known  to  have 
depths  much  exceeding  20,000  feet,  and  the 
deepest  known  place  in  the  Southern  Ocean  is 
still  less. 

The  depth  of  the  ocean  is  known  by  sound- 
ings. Soundings  are  made  from  ships,  by  reel- 
ing out  a  heavy  metallic  weight  held  by  a  fine 
steel  wire.  The  ball  is  so  fastened  to  the  line 
as  to  be  set  free  when  it  reaches  the  bottom 
(Fig.  450),  for  it  is  much  simpler  to  leave  it 
at  the  bottom  than  to  draw  it  up  again.  A 
sounding  of  3,000  fathoms  may  be  made  in 
about  an  hour.  (Why  not  use  a  rope,  instead 
of  a  wire,  in  sounding?) 

There  is  a  common  notion  that  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  sea  are  so  dense  that  weights 
will  not  smk,  and  that  sounding  in  the  deep 
sea  is  diflScult  on  this  account.  This  is  not 
correct.  The  water  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
ocean  is  but  a  little  heavier  than  that  at  the  surface.  It  is  diflBcult 
to  make  deep  soundings,  but  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  not  the 
great  density  of  the  deep  water. 

Volume.  The  average  depth  and  the  area  of  the  oceans  being 
known,  the  volume  of  water  which  they  contain  may  be  calculated. 
It  is  nearly  fifteen  times  the  volume  of  land.     If  all  the  material  of 


Fig.  450.—  The 
sounding-line. 
(CJi  allenger  Re- 
port.) 
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the  land  were  carried  to  the  sea  and  deposited  m  its  basin,  it  would 
raise  the  level  of  the  water  about  650  feet.  K  the  surface  of  the 
lithosphere  were  brought  to  a  common  level  by  planing  down  all 
elevations  and  building  up  the  deep  parts  of  the  ocean  basins,  the 
ocean  water  would  cover  the  whole  of  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  about 
9,000  feet,  or  nearly  two  miles. 

Mass.  The  mass  (weight)  of  the  sea  is  only  about  five  times 
the  mass  of  the  land  above  the  sea,  for  water  is  only  about  one- 
third  as  heavy  as  an  equal  volume  of  rock.  The  weight  of  the  sea- 
water  is  about  265  times  the  weight  of  the  air  which  surrounds  it, 
and  about  ^Vffir  ^^^^  ^^  the  solid  part  of  the  earth. 

Topography  of  the  bottom.  The  larger  part  of  the  sea  bottom 
is  nearly  flat,  and  is  therefore  very  unlike  the  land.  The  surface 
of  the  land  is  made  rough  in  various  ways,  but  especially  by  run- 
ning water;  but  rivers  do  not  flow  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
the  difference  between  the  topography  of  the  sea  bottom  and  that 
of  the  land  is  due  largely  to  their  absence. 

In  spite  of  the  general  flatness  of  the  sea  bottom,  its  relief  is 
not  less  than  that  of  the  land.  The  irregularities  of  its  bottom 
are  of  several  t\T>es.  These  are  (1)  volcanic  cones,  often  built  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
even  far  above  it  (p.  250) ;  (2)  steep  slopes  or  scarps,  such  as  those 
where  the  continental  platforms  slope  down  to  the  deep  sea  basins, 
and  such  as  those  about  some  of  the  pronounced  deeps;  (3)  valley- 
like depressions,  especially  on  the  continental  shelves;  (4)  great 
ridges  somewhat  like  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  land;  and  (5) 
broad,  plateau-like  swells,  much  above  their  surroundings,  and 
over  which  the  water  is  not  very  deep. 

1.  Volcanic  cones  are  more  numerous  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  than 
elsewhere,  and  more  numerous  in  its  deeper  western  part  than  in 
its  shallower  eastern  part.  They  seem  to  rise  abruptly,  but  their 
slopes  are  much  less  steep  than  they  seem.  The  upper  parts  of 
volcanic  islands  rarely  have  a  slope  of  more  than  30°,  and  their 
lower  parts  rarely  more  than  6^  to  10^.  Below  the  sea  the  slope 
is  still  gentler,  rarely  more  than  3^,  or  1  mile  in  20.  Figs.  451, 
452,  and  453  show  slopes  corresponding  to  1  mile  in  5,  1  in  10,  and 
1  in  20. 
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2.  Though  the  slopes  of  the  bottom  at  the  edges  of  the  conti- 
nental shelves  and  above  the  deeps  are  steep,  as  slopes  in  the  ocean 
bottom  go,  they  are  much  less  steep  than  many  slopes  on  the  land. 
A  slope  of  1  mile  in  8  is  rare, 
and  a  slope  of  1  mile  in  20 
(Fig.  453)  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  common.  Such  a  slope 
would  make  a  steep  railway  ^' 
grade.  Slopes  of  1  in  60  are 
steeper  than  the  average  slope 

at  the  edges  of  the  continental  Fig.  452. 

shelves.  So  far  as  steepness 
goes,  railway  trains  could  be 
nm  without  much  grading  up  Fig.  453. 

most  of  the  slopes  on  the  outer     ^'fo^^^^j^to  r^^^  *  ^^""^ 

edges  of  the  continental  shelves.      Fig.  452.— Diagram  illustrating  a  slope 

In  rare  cases,  slopes  which     ^.«>7^^P^?5!i'^g  ^«  \'-^^-    ,.         , 

'        ^  Fig.  453. — Diagram  illustrating  a  slope 

would  look  steep,  even  on  land,         corresponding  to  1 :  20. 

are  found  on  the  sea  bottom. 

Thus  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  a  difference  of  1,500  feet  was  once 

found  between  the  soundings  taken  from  the  bow  and  stem  of  a 

vessel,  soon  after  a  violent  earthquake.     Such  slopes  or  scarps  are 

doubtless  the  result  of  faulting  (Fig.  323). 

3.  On  many  continental  shelves  there  are  valleys  which  are  much 
like  river  valleys.  Many  of  them  are  continuations  of  valleys  on 
land.  Thus  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  other  valleys  are  continued  out  under  the  sea. 
The  valley  of  the  Hudson  extends  out  to  the  edge  of  the  continental 
shelf.  It  has  a  maximum  depth  of  2,400  feet  below  its  surround- 
ings, and  2,844  feet  below  sea-level.  The  submerged  parts  of  the 
Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna  valleys  are  less  than  100  feet 
below  their  surroundings  on  the  continental  shelf. 

Other  submerged  valleys,  as  some  of  those  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States,  do  not  seem  to  be  the  continuations  of  exist- 
ing land  valleys.  Some  of  the  submerged  valleys  are  hundreds  of 
miles  long  and  thousands  of  feet  (maximum)  deep.  They  were 
probably  formed  by  rivers  when  the  areas  where  they  occur  were  land. 
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4.  Examples  of  mountain-like  swells  are  furnished  by  Cuba  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  which  are  really  the  crests  of  a  great  mountain 
system  rising  from  deep  water. 

5.  An  example  of  the  plateau  type  of  elevation  is  the  Dolphin 
Ridge  of  the  Atlantic  (Fig.  454).  This  broad,  low  swell  extends 
to  latitude  40°  S.,  and  divides  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic  into  two 
troughs,  the  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west,  where  the 
water  is  much  deeper  than  over  the  ridge  itself.  In  the  Southern 
Pacific,  volcanic  islands  often  rise  from  submerged  plateaus. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  great  irregularities  are 
found  on  the  sea  bottom  as  on  the  land,  but  that  the  many  small 
imevennesses  of  the  land,  especially  those  made  by  running  water, 
wind,  glaciers,  etc.,  do  not  appear  on  the  ocean*s  bed,  except  in 
very  shallow  water. 

Composition  of  Sea-water 

One  hundred  pounds  of  sea-water  contains  nearly  three  and 
one-half  (3.44)  pounds  of  dissolved  mineral  matter.  Of  this, 
common  salt  makes  up  more  than  three-fourths  (nearly  78%),  but 
many  other  substances  occur  in  very  small  quantities.  These 
mineral  matters  in  the  sea-water  make  it  a  little  heavier  than  fresh 
water. 

If  all  the  salts  of  the  sea  were  taken  out  of  solution  and  laid 
down  as  a  layer  of  solid  matter  on  the  ocean  bottom,  they  would 
make  a  layer  about  175  feet  thick.  This  volume  of  mineral  matter 
would  be  equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  all  lands  now  above  the  sea. 
♦  Sources  of  mineral  matter.  Mineral  matter  dissolved  in  water 
is  being  carrial  to  the  sea  by  rivers  all  the  time.  Rivers  have 
brought  the  sea  most  of  its  mineral  matter,  thou^rh  some  of  it  may 
have  been  dissolved  from  the  rocks  beneath  the  sea,  or  about  its 
shores.  The  mineral  matter  carried  in  solution  to  the  sea  by 
rivers  in  a  year  would  make  nearly  half  a  cubic  mile. 

The  minerals  which  are  most  plentiful  in  the  sea  are  not  those 
which  are  most  common  in  the  rocks  of  the  land.  Those  minerals 
of  the  land  which  are  most  easily  dissolved  get  into  rivers,  and 
thence  to  the  sea,  in  greater  quantity  than  those  which  are 
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soluble.  But  some  of  the  minerals  in  the  sea-water,  such  as  salt, 
do  not  exist  in  the  common  rocks  of  the  land.  They  are  madaby 
the  union  of  a  substance  in  the  rocks,  ^th  a  gas  in  the  air  or  water. 
Granite,  for  example,  has  no  salt,  but  it  contains  sodium,  which  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  salt.  When  the  sodium  unites  with  chlorine 
(a  gas),  the  result  is  salt.  It  takes  much  granite  to  yield  a  little 
salt. 

Withdrawal  of  mineral  matter  from  the  sea.  Of  the  mineral 
matters  carried  to  the  sea  by  rivers,  calcium  carbonate,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  most  shells  are  made,  is  the  most  important.  The 
amount  of  this  substance  in  river  water  is  nearly  as  great  as  that 
of  all  others.  Common  salt  is  present  in  river  water,  but  its  amount 
is  too  small  to  be  tasted;  yet  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  sea-water 
is  more  than  200  times  that  of  the  calcium  carbonate.  The  reason 
is  that  the  calcium  carbonate  is  being  taken  out  of  the  water  all 
the  time  by  the  animals  which  Uve  there,  to  make  shells,  coral, 
etc.,  while  most  of  the  salt  which  is  carried  to  the  sea,  stays  in  the 
water,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  true  for  millions  and  millions 
of  years. 

Gases  in  sea-water.  The  sea-water  contains  dissolved  gases, 
also.  The  most  abundant  are  those  of  the  air,  namely  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  amount  of  oxygen  dissolved  in 
the  ocean  is  rather  more  than  ^J^^  of  that  in  the  air;  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  about  -j^  that  of  the  air,  while  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  sea  is  about  eighteen  times  that  in  the  air. 

Much  of  the  gas  in  the  ocean  was  dissolved  from  the  atmos- 
phere. After  being  taken  into  solution  at  the  surface,  the  gases 
are  distributed  through  the  whole  ocean,  partly  by  the  movements 
of  the  water,  and  partly  in  other  ways.  The  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
sea  does  not  all  come  from  the  air.  Some  of  it  is  breathed  out 
into  the  sea-water  by  the  animals  which  live  there,  and  some  of  it 
comes  from  the  many  volcanic  vents  under  the  sea. 

The  oxygen  of  the  water  is  being  used  all  the  time  by  the  ani- 
mals which  live  in  the  sea,  and  its  supply  is  being  renewed  all  the 
time  by  solution  from  the  air.  Animals  and  plants  do  not  use  the 
nitrogen  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  the  same  nitrogen  probably 
stays  there  from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age.     The  carbon 
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dioxide  is  being  used  all  the  time  by  the  plants  of  the  sea,  and 
some  of  it  is  constantly  escaping  into  the  air. 

Salinitji  densitji  and  movement.  Some  parts  of  the  sea  are 
more  salt  than  others.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  (1)  The 
salt  is  left  behind  when  ocean  water  evaporates.  Since  evapora- 
tion is  more  rapid  in  some  places  than  in  others,  the  water  becomes 
more  salty  where  evaporation  is  great,  as  generally  where  the 
climate  is  hot.  (2)  Where  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  great,  the 
water  is  freshened.  (3)  Where  rivers  enter  the  sea,  they  bring 
in  fresh  water.  In  all  the  above  ways  the  saltness  of  the  sea- 
water  at  the  top  of  the  ocean  is  being  changed  all  the  time. 

The  more  salt  there  is  in  water,  the  heavier  it  is.  Every  change 
in  its  saltness  changes  its  density,  and  unequal  density  causes 
movement.  When  the  surface  water  becomes  more  dense  than 
that  beneath,  it  sinks,  and  the  lighter  water  comes  m  over  it  from 
all  sides.  When  the  surface  water  of  one  place  becomes  less  dense 
(fresher)  than  the  water  about  it,  the  lighter  water  spreads  out  on 
the  surface,  for  the  same  reason  that  oil  spreads  on  water.  Since 
variations  in  the  saltness  are  being  produced  all  the  time,  motion 
due  to  unequal  density  is  constant.  Movements  brought  about 
in  this  way  are  usually  very  slow,  and  may  be  called  creep. 

Salinity  and  color.  The  sea  is  generally  blue  or  green,  but  its 
color  varies  from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time.  The  blue 
is  deeper  where  the  amount  of  salt  is  great.  Thus  inland  seas, 
such  as  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  more  salty  than  the  open 
ocean,  are  of  deeper  blue.  The  cold  and  less  salty  waters  of  high 
latitudes  are  often  distinctly  green.  Many  of  the  variations  of 
color  are  due  to  the  tiny  particles  of  solid  matter  in  suspension  in 
the  water.  Microscopic  animals  and  plants,  and  the  sedunent 
washed  or  blown  out  from  the  land,  or  furnished  by  volcanoes 
beneath  the  sea,  all  help  to  give  the  sea-water  of  different  places 
its  different  colors. 

The  Temperature  of  the  Sea 

Temperature  of  the  surface.  The  surface  of  the  ocean,  Uke 
that  of  the  land,  is  warmer  near  the  equator  and  cooler  i 
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the  poles  (PI.  XXII).  Near  the  equator  its  temperature  is  about 
80°  F.;  near  the  poles,  where  not  frozen,  it  is  about  28°  F.  When 
the  temperature  sinks  below  the  latter  figure,  the  sea-water  freezes, 
and  the  surface  of  the  ice  may  become  as  cold  as  the  air  above  it; 
but  the  temperature  of  the  water  just  beneath  the  ice  is  never 
much  below  28°  F.  The  decrease  of  temperature  toward  the  poles 
is  by  no  means  regular,  as  shown  by  the  isothermal  charts.  In 
Pis.  XXII-XXIV,  for  example,  the  isothermal  lines  over  the 
ocean  are  not  parallel  with  the  parallels  of  latitude. 

In  the  open  ocean,  ocean  currents  make  the  isotherms  depart 
from  the  parallels.  Some  of  these  currents  are  of  cold  water 
flowing  into  warmer  water.  These  are  cold  currents.  Some  of 
them  are  of  warm  water  flowing  into  cooler  water.  These  are 
warm  currents.  A  cold  ^current  turns  an  isotherm  toward  the 
equator,  and  a  warm  current  turns  it  toward  the  pole.  PI.  XXIII 
shows  the  effect  of  a  warm  current  in  the  North  Atlantic  on  the 
position  of  the  isotherms. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  surface  water  of  the  ocean 
does  not  get  colder  steadily  from  equator  to  poles.  Rivers  enter- 
ing the  sea  are  often  warmer  than  the  sea  in  summer,  and  colder 
in  winter.  They  therefore  help  to  make  surface  temperatures 
unequal.  Enclosed  or  partly  enclosed  arms  of  the  sea  in  low  lati- 
tudes are  warmer  than  the  open  ocean  in  the  same  latitude.  The 
highest  temperatures  of  the  sea  are  found  in  such  situations.  The 
siu^ace  temperature  of  the  Red  Sea  is  sometimes  90°  or  even  100°  F. 

Temperature  and  movement.  Water  expands  on  being  warmed. 
Warm  water  is  therefore  lighter  than  cold  water,  if  both  are  equally 
salt.  It  follows  that  unequal  surface  temperatures  cause  move- 
ment of  the  surface  waters.  The  movements  due  to  this  cause 
are  always  slow,  but  since  the  surface  temperature  is  kept  unequal 
all  the  time  by  unequal  heating,  by  the  inflow  of  rivers,  and  by 
melting  ice,  there  must  be  constant  though  slow  movement  of  the 
surface  waters,  because  of  differences  of  temperature. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  cooler  at  night  than  during  the  day, 
and  cooler  in  winter  than  in  summer;  but  the  daily  and  the  seasonal 
changes  are  both  much  less  than  those  on  the  land  in  the  same 
latitude. 
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Temperature  beneath  the  surface.  The  water  becomes  cooler 
with  increasing  depth,  except  where  the  surface  is  at  or  near  the 
freezing-point.  Even  where  the  surface  water  is  warmest,  the 
temperature  at  a  depth  of  a  few  hundred  fathoms  is  below  40°  F., 
and  that  at  the  bottom  still  colder.  The  following  table  shows  the 
average  temperature  of  the  sea  at  various  depths: 

Average 
Depth  Temperature 

600  feet 60.7° 

1,200  feet 50.0° 

3,000  feet 40.1° 

6,000  feet 36.5° 

13,200  feet 35.2° 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  water  of  the 
ocean  has  a  temperature  as  high  as  40°  F.,  while  its  average  tem- 
perature is  probably  below  39°  F.  At  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea 
the  temperature  is  generally  below  35°  F.  The  only  parts  of  the 
ocean  bottom  where  the  temperature  is  as  high  as  40°  F.  are  the 
areas  of  shallow  water,  and  the  enclosed  seas  of  relatively  low 
latitudes. 

The  temperatures  of  the  deeper  parts  of  enclosed  seas  in  low 
latitudes  are  very  different  from  the  temperatures  of  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  open  sea.  The  temperature  of  the  Red  Sea  falls  from 
90°  F.  or  more,  at  the  surface,  to  70°  F.  at  a  depth  of  1,200  feet, 
and  then  remains  nearly  the  same  to  the  bottom  at  3,600  feet.  In 
the  Mediterranean  the  temperature  falls  from  about  75°  F.  at  the 
surface  to  55°  F.  at  a  depth  of  750  feet,  and  then  remains  about 
the  same  to  the  bottom  at  13,000  feet,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean  outside  falls  to  37°  F.  The  higher  temperature  of  the  deep 
waters  of  these  enclosed  seas  is  due  to  the  sunken  barriers  which 
partially  shut  them  off  from  the  ocean,  and  do  not  allow  the  colder 
and  denser  waters  outside  to  flow  in  and  displace  the  warmer  and 
lighter  waters  below  the  top  of  the  barrier  (Fig.  455).  The  tem- 
perature of  the  bottom  of  enclosed  seas  in  some  latitudes  is  about 
the  same  as  the  temperature  of  the  sea-water  at  the  level  corre- 
sponding to  the  top  of  the  barrier. 
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The  great  body  of  the  sea- water  is  cold  because  the  cold  waten 
of  the  surface  always  tend  to  sink.  The  supply  of  ice-water  from 
the  ice-caps  of  the  polar  regions  is  very  great,  and  though  it  is  fresh. 


Indian  Ocean 


Bed  Sea 


Fig.  455. — Diagrammatic  section  of  Red  Sea  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  a  barrier  on  the  temperature  of 
the  waters.  The  temperature  is  expressed  in  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
numbers  at  the  left  show  depth  in  fathoms.     Vertical  scale  exaggerated. 

and  therefore  lighter  than  sea-water  at  the  outset,  it  soon  becomes 
salt  by  mixing  with  salt  water.  This  enormous  supply  of  ice-water 
is  the  great  cause  of  the  low  average  temperature  of  the  sea. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  below  the  surface  is  known  by 
a  thermometer  made  for  this  especial  purpose.  Its  chief  peculiari- 
ties are  (1)  that  it  will  stand  the  great  pressure  of  deep  water,  and 
(2)  that  it  will  record  the  temperature  of  any  depth.  A  good  ther- 
mometer of  this  sort  was  not  invented  until  1869,  just  before  the 
start  of  the  Challenger  expedition. 

The  ice  of  the  sea  has  been  referred  to  in  other  connections  (p. 
152).  Attention  may  here  be  recalled  to  the  fact  that  sea-water, 
unlike  fresh  water  (p.  149),  becomes  denser  as  it  becomes  colder, 
until  it  freezes.  As  it  freezes  it  expands,  and  so  becomes  lighter 
than  the  water  beneath,  and  remains  on  the  surface.  The  ice  on 
the  surface  protects  the  water  beneath  from  the  chilling  effects  of 
the  cold  air,  so  that  even  in  polar  regions  it  freezes  but  a  few  feet 
down.  The  movement  of  floating  ice  is  controlled  partly  by  the 
winds,  and  partly  by  the  movements  of  the  water  in  which  the  ice 
floats. 


The   Movements  of 
Causes 


bEA-WATER 


We  have  seen  that  differences  in  saltness  and  in  temperature 
make  water  unequal  in  density,  and  that  differences  in  density  pro- 
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duce  a  slow  circulation  of  the  waters  of  the  sea.  There  are  other 
causes,  also,  which  produce  movement.  Among  them  are  (1)  dif- 
ferences of  level,  (2)  the  winds,  and  (3)  the  attraction  of  the  moon 
and  the  sun.  There  are  also  (4)  occasional  causes,  such  as  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  explosions,  which  produce  sudden  and  some- 
times disastrous  movements. 

Movements  due  to  the  inequalities  of  level.  The  inequalities 
of  level  which  produce  movement  are  brought  about  chiefly  by 
(1)  the  discharge  of  rivers,  which  raises  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  the 
point  of  inflow;  (2)  winds,  which  pile  up  the  waters  along  the 
shores  against  which  they  blow;  (3)  unequal  rainfall,  which  raises 
the  surface  most  where  most  falls;  and  (4)  unequal  evaporation, 
which  lowers  the  surface  most  where  it  is  greatest. 

All  inequalities  of  level  of  the  surface  cause  movements  of  its 
waters.  The  movements  due  to  unequal  rainfall  and  evaporation 
are  generally  too  slight  to  be  seen  or  felt.  Those  caused  by  the 
inflow  of  rivers  and  by  the  wind  are  greater.  Thus,  beyond  the 
mouth  of  a  great  river  like  the  Amazon,  the  movement  is  often  dis- 
tinct for  many  miles,  and  waters  are  often  piled  up  against  a  shore 
by  winds,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  readily  seen.  During  a  storm 
on  the  coast  of  India  in  1864,  the  water  was  raised  24  feet  at  Cal- 
cutta, drowning  48,000  people.  The  raising  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  caused  most  of  the  destruction  in  the  storm  at  Galveston, 
already  referred  to  (p.  423).  When  the  water  level  has  been  raised 
along  a  coast  by  the  wind,  it  will  settle  back  after  the  wind  goes  down. 
Since  the  causes  producing  differences  of  level  are  always  in  opera- 
tion, movements  due  to  these  differences  are  always  taking  place. 

Movements  due  to  the  wind.  Winds  produce  temporary  differ- 
ences of  level,  as  just  noted,  but  they  also  affect  the  water  in  other 
ways.  They  produce  waves,  and  they  drag  the  water  along  be- 
neath themselves  when  they  blow  over  its  surface.  If  a  floating 
net  is  dragged  over  the  water,  the  water  beneath  it  moves,  and  that 
immediately  beneath  the  net  moves  faster  than  that  farther  down. 
The  air  acts  in  a  similar  way.  When  it  moves  over  water,  it  drags 
the  surface  water  along  with  it,  sometimes  fast  enough  so  that  the 
movement  may  be  seen  or  felt.  This  movement  is  sometimes 
called  drift. 
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Since  winds  are  always  blowing,  the  movements  which  they 
cause  are  always  taking  place.  When  winds  have  a  constant  direc- 
tion, as  in  the  zone  of  trades,  there  is  always  movement  of  the  sur- 
face water  in  the  same  direction.  A  steady  movement  in  one  di- 
rection will  always  cause  a  return  movement,  thus  producing  a 
circulation  of  the  sea-water. 

Movements  due  to  the  sun  and  moon.  Bodies  attract  each 
other  in  proportion  to  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  their  distances.  That  is,  a  body  which  weighs  twice  as  much  as 
another  has  twice  the  attractive  force  at  the  same  distance.  If  one 
of  two  bodies  of  the  same  mass  (or  weight)  is  twice  as  far  from  a 
third  body  as  the  other  is,  their  attractive  forces  on  the  third  are 
to  each  other  as  1 :  4. 

The  side  of  the  earth  towards  the  moon  is  nearer  the  moon  than 
the  center  of  the  earth  is,  and  so  is  attracted  by  the  moon  more 
strongly  than  the  center.  The  opposite  side  is  attracted  less  strongly 
than  the  center,  and  these  differences  of  attraction  disturb  the 
waters  of  the  earth.  The  attraction  of  the  sun  produces  similar 
effects.     The  resulting  movements  of  the  sea  are  the  tides. 

Movements  due  to  occasional  causes.  The  occasional  causes 
of  movement  (p.  288)  sometimes  make  violent  waves  which  last 
but  a  short  time.  Illustrations  of  their  nature  and  effects  have 
already  been  given  in  connection  with  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 
Faulting  and  landslides  along  shore,  as  well  as  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes,  may  cause  movements  of  the  water. 

Types  of  Movement 
The  movements  which  result  from  the  foregoing  causes  are  (1) 
waves,  with  the  undertow  and  shore  currents  which  they  produce, 
(2)  oeean  curreJits,  (3)  drift,  or  currents  which  are  feeble  and  not 
well  marked,  (4)  tides,  and  (5)  what  we  may  call  creep  (p.  495). 

Waves 

The  work  of  waves  and  their  effects  on  coast  lines  have  been 

outlined  already  (p.  226).     It  may  be  added  here  that  the  waves 

of  the  sea  make  much  land  by  deposition,  and  destroy  more  by 

erosion.     If  nothing  happened  to  prevent,  the  sea  would  finally 
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destroy  all  land  by  the  continued  cutting  of  its  waves  along  the 
shores. 

Since  the  water  in  waves  does  not  commonly  move  forward, 
waves  do  not  produce  a  general  circulation  of  ocean  water. 

Currents  and  Drifts 

There  are  more  or  less  distinct  streams  of  water,  or  currentSf  in 
various  parts  of  the  ocean.  This  was  first  known  by  the  effect  of 
the  moving  water  on  the  course  of  sailing-vessels.  It  was  later 
proved  in  various  other  ways,  as  by  following  the  course  of  floating 
objects  set  adrift  for  this  purpose.  One  form  of  float  consists  of 
two  bottles  tied  together  with  a  string  about  twenty-five  feet  long. 
The  lower  bottle,  filled  with  water  and  left  uncorked,  tends  to  sink. 
Into  the  other  bottle  a  little  sand  is  put  —  enough  so  that  it  will 
just  float,  and  buoy  up  the  lower  bottle.  The  reason  for  the  bottle 
below  the  surface  is  the  same  as  the  reason  for  weighting  the  upper 
bottle  as  much  as  possible,  without  sinking  it;  namely,  to  prevent 
the  float  from  being  drifted  about  by  the  wind.  A  note  is  put  in  the 
bottle  with  the  sand,  telling  the  exact  position  of  the  ship  at  the 
time  the  float  is  thrown  overboard.  It  also  asks  the  finder  to  write 
the  time  and  place  of  finding  the  bottle  upon  the  same  slip  of  paper, 
and  then  to  mail  it  to  the  sender,  whose  address  is  given.  When 
this  note  is  in  the  bottle,  it  is  tightly  corked,  and  the  float  is  thrown 
overboard. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco  set  more  than  1,600  floats  adrift  in  the 
North  Atlantic  during  the  years  1885,  1886,  and  1887.  Within 
four  years  227  of  the  notes  had  been  returned  to  him.  Since  he 
knew  where  they  started  and  where  they  landed,  he  was  able  to 
make  a  chart  of  the  currents  of  that  ocean. 

The  best  known  currents  in  the  ocean  are  at  its  surface,  and  they 
extend  down  to  depths  of  several  hundred  feet.  Ocean  currents 
are  not  so  easily  seen  as  the  currents  of  running  water  on  the  land, 
because  their  waters  flow  through  a  liquid,  while  rivers  flow  in  a 
channel  of  solid  material.  A  slow  current,  which  is  not  very  dis- 
tinct, is  often  called  drift.  According  to  this  use  of  the  term,  a 
current  may  become  a  drift  when  it  spreads  out  and  becomes  slow. 

Fig.  456  shows  the  general  course  of  movement  of  the  fturfaee 
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waters  of  the  seas.  The  figure  represents  a  large  part  of  the  sur« 
face  water  as  moving.  There  are  westward  movements  near  the 
equator  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans.  These  are 
the  equatorial  cwrrents  or  drifts.  In  each  ocean  the  drift  is  double, 
and  a  narrow  counter-current  or  drift  moves  eastward  between 
them.  The  equatorial  drift  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  divided  into 
two  parts  as  South  America  is  approached,  one  part  being  turned 
to  the  southwest,  and  the  other  to  the  northwest,  along  the  border 
of  the  continent.  A  part  of  the  latter  flows  through  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  this  gulf  a  distinct  cur- 
rent issues  through  the  narrow  passageway  between  Cuba  and 
Florida.  This  is  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  is  fed  partly  by  the  water 
which  enters  the  Gulf  from  the  equatorial  drift,  and  partly  by  the 
water  which  enters  the  Gulf  from  the  land.  The  current  issuing 
from  the  Gulf  has  a  velocity  of  more  than  four  miles  per  hour  where 
it  is  swiftest. 

North  of  the  narrow  passageway  between  Florida  and  Cuba, 
the  Gulf  Stream  becomes  wider  and  deeper,  and  as  more  water 
moves,  the  rate  of  movement  becomes  slower.  In  the  open  ocean 
the  rate  is  perhaps  no  more  than  10  to  15  miles  per  day.  As  the 
current  becomes  slow,  its  boundaries  become  less  well  defined,  and 
it  is  recognized  by  its  temperature,  its  color,  its  life,  etc.,  more 
readily  than  by  its  motion. 

As  it  flows  northward,  the  Gulf  Stream  turns  to  the  eastward 
(to  the  right).  It  crosses  the  Atlantic,  approaching  the  coast  of 
Europe  in  a  latitude  farther  north  than  that  where  it  leaves  the 
coast  of  America.  Here  it  divides  and  spreads  out.  Long  before 
Europe  is  reached,  the  current  has  ceased  to  be  a  definite  stream, 
and  is  rather  a  general  wide-spread  drift  of  water. 

That  part  of  the  equatorial  drift  which  is  turned  southward 
along  the  coast  of  South  America  follows  the  coast  of  that  conti- 
nent for  a  time,  but  soon  turns  to  the  left  (Fig.  456). 

The  equatorial  drifts  of  the  Pacific  follow  similar  courses. 
The  part  which  turns  north  is  known  as  the  Japan  Current. 
The  Indian  Ocean  has  a  south  equatorial  drift  only,  and  its 
course  corresponds  to  that  of  the  southern  part  of  the  equatorial 
drifts  of  the  other  oceans. 
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All  currents  moving  toward  the  poles  from  the  equatorial  r^on 
are  warm  currents. 

The  poleward  movement  of  warm  waters  makes  a  retiun  equator- 
ward  movement  necessary.  The  cold  waters  moving  toward 
the  equator  are  turned  to  the  right  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  to  the  left  in  the  southern.  The  result  is  to  throw  them  to  the 
eastern  coasts  of  the  continents,  where  they  sometimes  form  dis- 
tinct currents. 

The  equator-ward  drifts  start  from  latitudes  where  ice  abounds. 
Their  waters  are  very  cold,  but  not  so  salt  as  most  sea-water.  As 
they  move  equator-ward,  they  become  warmer  and  more  salty, 
and  they  finally  sink  and  continue  their  courses  toward  the  equator 
beneath  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poleward  (warm) 
currents  start  in  low  latitudes  as  surface  currents,  kept  at  the  sur- 
face by  their  high  temperature,  in  spite  of  their  shght  excess  of 
salt.  In  their  poleward  journey,  they  may  sink  beneath  the  cooler, 
fresher  water,  and  continue  as  warm  undercurrents.  Both  cold 
and  warm  undercurrents  are  known  to  exist. 

Cause  of  ocean  currents.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that 
the  equatorial  drifts  are  produced  by  the  trade-winds.  Outside 
the  tropics  the  winds  do  not  blow  in  one  direction  all  the  time, 
and  so  do  not  produce  steady  currents.  But  in  regions  of  strong 
monsoon 'winds,  as  about  India,  the  drift  of  the  surface  waters 
changes  with  the  shifting  winds  (Figs.  394  and  396),  thus  shoii^ing 
that  steady  winds  are  able  to  produce  movements  of  the  water. 

If  the  ocean  covered  all  the  earth,  the  westward  drift  of  the 
equatorial  waters,  caused  by  the  trade-winds,  would  go  round  and 
round  the  earth.  But  the  continents  prevent  this,  and  where  the 
waters  of  the  equatorial  drift  reach  their  shores,  they  are  turned 
from  their  westerly  course  to  the  north  or  south. 

After  the  moving  waters  pass  out  of  the  zone  of  the  trade-\^'inds, 
their  course  is  directed  chief!}'  (1)  by  the  shores,  (2)  by  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  and  (3)  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Their  courses 
are  therefore  given  them  partly  by  the  causes  which  make  them, 
and  partly  by  other  causes  which  direct  them. 

DifTtTcnco?;  in  tomperaturos  may  h(^lp  in  producing  ocean 
currt'nis.      ^^luh  ditTercnces  would  nut  i)ruduce  distinct  currents; 
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but  moyesnenis  started  by  unequid  temperatures  may  be  conceit 
trmted  and  directed  so  as  to  strengthen  the  currents  made  by  tha 
winds. 

CUmatic  effects  of  ocean  cunents.  The  ocean  current  itself  does 
not  warm  or  c€xA  the  land,  but  the  air  ov«r  a  warm  ocean  current  b 
heated  by  the  water,  and  may  then  be  carried  over  to  the  land« 
In  middle  hititudes,  for  example,  the  westerly  winds  carr\*  the  air 
warmed  by  the  warm  currents  over  to  the  coasts  of  the  contin^its 
lying  east  of  them.  This  makes  the  coasts  on  the  east  sides  of  the 
oceans,  in  the  intermediate  zones,  warmer  in  winter  than  they 
would  be  otherwise,  and  gives  them,  at  the  same  time,  plenty 
of  moisture.  The  winter  temperature  of  the  west  coast  of  north- 
on  Europe  (p.  456)  is  less  severe  than  it  would  be  but  for  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

The  warm  current  in  the  North  Pacific  lessens  the  cold  of  winter 
along  the  northern  part  of  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  Simi- 
lar results  would  be  found  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  if  there 
were  land  so  situated  as  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  warm  currents  in 
the  southern  oceans. 

Warm  currents  often  give  rise  to  fogs  both  at  sea  and  on  land. 
When  the  wind  blows  over  a  warm  current,  such  as  the  Gulf  Stream, 
it  takes  up  a  goodly  supply  of  moisture.  If  it  then  blows  over 
colder  water,  it  is  cooled,  and  some  of  its  moisture  is  condensed, 
producing  a  fog.  Fogs  are  common  along  the  leeward  side  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  where  the  adjacent  land  or  water  is  much  cooler 
than  ihe  current  itself.  Fogs  also  occiu*  wherever  warm,  moist  air 
blows  to  cooler  land.  Fogs  are  more  abundant  about  Newfound- 
land than  farther  south,  because  the  diflference  in  the  temperature 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  surroundings  is  greater  here  than  it  is 
farther  south. 

Gradational  effects  of  ocean  currents.  Currents  have  little 
efiFect  on  the  ocean  bottom,  and  almost  none  on  coasts,  because  they 
rarely  touch  either.  WTiere  the  water  is  shallow,  however,  as  be- 
tween Florida  and  Cuba,  the  Gulf  Stream  scours  its  bottom,  some- 
what as  a  great  river  might.  Since  ocean  currents  do  little  eroding, 
they  carry  but  little  sediment.  The  water  of  warm  currents 
carries  multitudes  of  plants  and  animals,  many  of  which  are  very 
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small,  and  these  organisms,  or  their  hard  parts,  such  as  shells,  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Historical  suggestions.  The  currents  of  the  Atlantic  pla^'ed 
an  important  part  in  the  early  history  of  America.  The  currents 
southwest  from  the  Arctic  made  the  early  discovery  of  North 
America  probable,  after  Iceland  had  been  colonized  by  the  North- 
men. The  south  equatorial  current  carried  the  Portuguese,  bound 
for  India,  in  1500,  to  the  shores  of  South  America. 

Ocean  currents  were  formerh'  of  great  importance  in  ocean 
travel,  but  since  steamships  have  taken  the  place  of  sailing-vessels 
to  a  great  extent,  ocean  currents  are  of  less  importance  than  formerly 
in  directing  the  courses  of  ocean  vessels. 

Tides 

Along  most  coasts,  the  ocean  water  rises  and  falls  twice  every 
day,  or,  more  exactly,  every  24  hours  and  52  minutes.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  water  are  the  tides.  The  tide  rises  for  about  six 
hours,  when  it  is  high,  and  then  falls  for  about  six  hours,  when  it  is 
low.  In  some  cases  the  tide  comes  in  as  a  series  of  waves,  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  rise  and  fall  amount  to  several 
feet  in  most  places.  In  bays  which  open  broadly  to  the  sea,  but 
which  are  narrow  at  their  heads,  the  range  is  sometimes  20  or  30 
feet,  and  in  rare  cases,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  even  50  feet  or 
more. 

In  many  harbors,  especially  where  the  water  is  shallow,  the 
rise  and  fall  have  an  important  effect  on  navigation.  Vessels 
coming  to  such  harbors  at  low  tide  must  often  wait  until  high 
tide  lx?fore  entering.  Where  the  tide  runs  in  among  islands,  or 
passes  through  narrow  straits,  it  often  causes  distinct  currents,  or 
tidal  races.  They  are  sometimes  so  st  rone:  as  to  interfere  with  boats, 
especially  small  ones. 

Tides  are  not  felt  in  small  lakes,  and  are  feeble  in  large  lakes, 
encloscMl  seas,  and  in  all  bodies  of  water  connecteil  with  the  open 
sea  by  a  narrow  |)assaireway.  such  as  the  Meiliterranean  Sea  and 
the  Cuilf  of  Mexico.  Thus  at  Galveston.  Texas,  the  range  of  the 
tide  is  less  than  one  foot. 

The  tide  sometimes  runs  up  a  broad  open  river.     As  it  advances 
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up  the  channel,  its  front  may  become  a  steep,  wall-like  wave  called 
a  bore.  The  bore  is  felt,  for  example,  in  the  Severn  River  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  Seine  of  France,  in  the  Petit-Codiac  of  Canada,  'in  the 
Hugh  of  India,  and  the  Tsien-Tang-Kiang  of  China.  In  the  last- 
named  river  the  waves  are  sometimes  25  feet  high,  and  disastrous 
to  navigation.  From  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the  tide  runs 
up  the  river  70  miles,  as  a  bore,  and  is  felt  up  the  river  to  the  point 
where  the  elevation  of  the  river  is  14  feet  above  the  sea. 

High  tides  are  felt,  though  not  as  bores,  up  the  Hudson  River 
to  Troy,  where  the  range  of  the  tide  is  more  than  two  feet,  and  up 
the  Delaware  nearly  to  Trenton.  The  tide  is  felt  up  the  estuary 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  283  miles,  nearly  to  Montreal. 

The  periodicity  and  the  cause  of  tides.  The  moon  rises  and  sets 
twenty-four  hours  and  fifty-two  minutes  later  each  day  than  it 
did  the  day  before.  The  time  between  two  high  tides  or  between 
two  low  tides  is  half  this  period.  It  appears  to  have  been  this 
fact  which  suggested  that  the  tides  were  caused  by  the  moon.  It 
is  at  least  two  thousand  years  since  the  moon  was  first  thought  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  tides,  but  it  is  only  about  two  hundred  years 
since  Newton  explained  how  the  moon  produces  this  result. 

The  law  of  attraction  between  bodies  has  already  been  stated 
(p.  500).  Without  attempting  to  give  a  full  explanation  of  the 
tides,  some  of  the  essential  principles  involved  may  be  understood. 

If  a  weight  is  attached  to  a  string  and  whirled,  the  weight 
tends  to  move  forward  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  string  which  holds  it  in  its  circular  path.  The 
tendency  of  the  weight  to  fly  away  from  the  circle  in  which  the 
string  holds  it  is  often  called  centrifugal  force.  The  pull  of  the 
string  which  holds  the  weight  is  a  centripetal  force.  The  string 
is  affected  by  these  two  opposite  and  equal  forces. 

The  motion  of  the  moon  about  the  earth  is  not  unlike  the  motion 
of  the  weight  at  the  end  of  the  string.  The  earth  and  the  moon 
attract  each  other,  and  would  fall  together  but  for  the  centrifugal 
force  due  to  their  motions.  At  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  at  the 
center  of  the  moon,  the  attraction  between  these  bodies  is  exactly 
balanced  by  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  their  revolutions.  The 
result  is  that  neither  falls  toward  the  other.    But  on  the  side  of 
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the  earth  nearest  the  moon  the  attraction  is  stronger  than  at  the 
center  of  the  earth,  and  is  greater  than  the  centrifugal  tendency. 
The  attraction  of  the  moon  therefore  tends  to  make  the  earth  bulge  up 
on  the  side  nearest  the  moon.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth 
the  attraction  is  weaker  than  at  the  center,  and  is  less  than  the 
centrifugal  force.  Here,  too,  the  earth  tends  to  bulge  out.  The 
soUd  part  of  the  earth  is  so  rigid  that  it  does  not  rise  enough  to  be 
felt  or  seen.  But  the  waters  of  the  ocean  move  easily,  and  rise  a 
little,  and  the  rise  takes  place  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  at 
the  same  time.  This  makes  the  high  tides.  Between  the  high 
tides  the  water  sinks  a  little,  making  the  low  tides. 

If  all  the  earth  were  covered  with  ocean  water,  its  surface 
would  have  two  great  tidal  bulges,  or  waves  (Fig.  457),  at  the  same 
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Fig.  457. — Diagram  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  moon  to  raise  the  water 
on  the  side  of  the  earth  next  to  the  moon,  and  on  the  opposite  side  at 
the  same  time,  forming  two  high  tides.     M  =  moon,  and  E  «  earth. 

time.  The  highest  part  of  one  would  be  a  point  directly  under  the 
moon,  and  the  highest  point  of  the  other  would  be  opposite  the 
first.  Each  wave  would  cover  half  the  earth,  and  the  borders 
of  the  two  would  meet  in  a  great  circle,  where  the  surface  of  the 
water  would  be  lowest. 

The  moon  tends  to  hold  one  high  tide  under  itself  while  the 
other  tends  to  stay  opposite  the  first,  and  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  carries  each  place  out  from  under  the  position  where  the 
tide  is  high.  Rotation  tends  to  carry  the  high  tides  on  beyond 
the  place  where  the  moon  would  make  them.  The  m'v)n  tends 
to  hold  them  back,  and  so  they  seem  to  travel  aV)out  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  a  direction  opposed  to  its  rotation. 

Tlie  two  high  tides  should  be  180^  apart.  If  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  were  the  only  thing  which  determined  the  period  of  the 
'^des,  high  tide  at  any  place  should  come  ever}"^  12  hours.    The 
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longer  period  (12  hrs.  26  min.)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  moon 
moves  forward  in  its  orbit  about  the  earth  (Fig.  458),  so  that  it 


Fig.  458. — Diagram  illustrating  the  motion  of  the  moon  about  the  earth. 
The  larger  circles  (or  dots)  represent  the  earth,  and  the  smaller  the  moon 
on  the  line  which  represents  its  orbit. 
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takes  24  hours  and  52  minutes  for  a  given  place  to  have  the  sanie 
relation  to  the  moon  that  it  had  the  day  before  (Fig.  459). 

The  movement  of  the  tides  is  not  so  simple  as  the  outline  above 
would  imply.  Many  things  interfere.  The  continents  stop  the 
advance  of  the  tidal  waves,  and  they  travel  more  slowly  in  shallow 
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Fig.  459. — Diagram  to  show  why  it  takes  nearly  25  hours  for  a  given  place  to 
come  twice  into  the  same  relation  to  the  moon.  The  earth  rotates  in  24 
hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  a  point,  as  a,  has  made  the  circuit. 
But  the  moon,  which  was  at  Mi  at  the  beginning,  has  advanced  to  Ms,  so 
that  a  must  move  on  to  a',  before  it  has  the  same  relation  to  the  moon 
that  it  had  the  day  before. 

than  in  deep  water.  Since  tides  are  retarded  most  near  continents 
and  islands,  their  advance  is  here  most  irregular. 

Solar  tides.  The  sun  also  attracts  the  earth,  and  tends  to 
cause  tides.  If  there  were  no  moon  we  should  still  have  tides 
produced  by  the  sun.  The  sun  is  very  much  farther  from  the 
earth  (about  93,000,000  miles)  than  the  moon  is;  but  because 
of  its  great  size  it  attracts  the  earth  much  more  strongly  than  the 
moon  does.  Yet  the  tides  produced  by  the  sun  are  less  than  half 
as  high  as  those  produced  by  the  moon.  The  reason  is  that  the 
difference  between  the  attraction  of  the  sun  for  the  center,  and  for 
the  side  of  the  earth  nearest  it  or  farthest  from  it,  is  much  less 
than  the  difference  between  the  attractions  of  the  moon  for  the 
same  points.  The  tides  which  are  actually  felt  on  the  earth 
are  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  and  the  sun;  but  since 
the  moon's  tides  are  much  the  stronger,  the  sun's  tides  merely 
modify  them.  The  sun  strengthens  the  tides  when  sun  and  moon 
work  together,  and  weakens  them  when  they  work  against  each  other. 

Spring  tides  and  neap  tides.  When  the  sun  and  the  moon  stand 
n  the  relation  to  each  other  and  tr>  the  earth  shown  in  Fig.  460 
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{new  moon),  each  tends  to  make  high  tides  at  A  and  at  B.  When 
the  relations  are  those  shown  in  Fig.  461  (JuU  moon),  the  result 
is  the  same.    At  these  times,  and  each  occurs  once  a  month,  the 


Fig.  460. — Diagram  to  show  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth,  moon,  and 
sun,  at  the  time  of  new  moon  ( =  spring  tide). 

high  tides  are  higher  and  the  low  tides  lower  than  at  other  times. 
The  tides  of  such  times  are  called  spring  tides.  Spring  tides  have 
no  relation  to  the  spring  season. 


Fig.  461 . — Diagram   to  show  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth,  moon,  and 
sun,  at  the  time  of  full  moon  (^spring  tide). 

When  the  earth,  moon,  and  sun  have  the  relative  positions 
shown  in  Fig.  462,  and  this  occurs  twice  each  month,  the  tidal 
influences  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  opposed  to  each  other,  and 


Fig.  462. — Diagram  showing  the  tendency  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  produce 
tides  on  opposite  parts  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  quadrature,  that  is 
at  a  time  naif- way  between  new  moon  and  full  moon,  or  half-way  between 
full  moon  and  new  moon. 

the  result  is  that  the  high  tides  are  not  so  high,  or  the  low  tides  so 
low,  as  under  other  conditions.  The  tides  of  such  times  are  known 
as  neap  tides. 
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Other  variations  in  the  height  of  high  tides.  There  are  several 
other  causes  of  variation  in  the  height  of  high  tides.  One  of  these 
causes  shows  itself  daily,  one  monthly,  and  one  yearly. 

The  two  successive  high  tides  of  a  given  place  are  often  of  un- 
equal height.  If  the  high  tide  on  one  side  of  the  earth  is  highest  at 
A,  Fig.  463,  the  highest  point  in  the  high  tide  on  the  opposite  side 
would  be  at  B,  if  the  ocean  covered  the  whole  earth,  and  were  of 
the  same  depth  everjrwhere.  From  A  on  the  one  side,  and  from 
B  on  the  other,  the  height  of  the  high  tide  becomes  less  in  all 


A  ,* — 


Fig.  463. — Diagram   showing  why  successive  high  tides  are  often  unequal. 

directions.  The  point  A'  has  high  tide  at  the  same  time  that  A 
and  B  have,  but  the  tide  at  A'  is  not  so  high  as  that  at  A.  Twelve 
hours  and  twenty-six  minutes  later,  point  A  will  have  the  same 
position  relative  so  the  moon  that  A'  now  has,  because  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  and  the  revolution  of  the  moon.  The  high  tide 
which  will  occur  at  A  when  this  point  shall  have  reached  the 
position  A'  will  not  be  so  high  as  that  which  it  had  when  in  the 
position  A,  The  high  tide  which  the  point  A'  vnll  have  when  it 
reaches  the  position  A,  will  be  higher  than  its  preceding  high  tide. 
The  amount  of  daily  variation  due  to  this  cause  is  sometimes 
several  feet.  It  would  not  occur  when  the  moon  is  vertical  at  the 
equator,  for  then  all  points  on  the  same  parallel  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  highest  part  of  the  tidal  wave. 

There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  height  of  the  high  tides,  due  to 
"^^he  monthly  variation  in  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth. 
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The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  also  varies  during  each  year, 
and  this  variation  has  a  slight  effect  on  the  height  of  the  tides. 

Cotidal  lines.  A  line  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  con- 
necting all  points  which  have  the  same  high  tide  at  the  same  time, 
is  a  cotidal  line,  A  line  connecting  points  having  the  same  low 
tide  at  the  same  time  is  also  a  cotidal  Une.  If  the  ocean  had  the 
same  depth  everywhere,  and  covered  the  whole  earth,  the  cotidal 
lines  would  be  great  circles.  But  the  continents  and  the  shallow 
waters,  and  the  islands  and  the  straits,  make  them  very  irregular. 
The  tide  runs  ahead  where  the  water  is  deep,  and  lags  where  it  is 
shallow.    Cotidal  lines  are  therefore  very  irregular. 

Rate  of  movement.  The  tide  should  move  forward  from  east 
to  west,  so  as  to  complete  a  circuit  in  24  hours  and  52  minutes. 
This  would  give  it  great  velocity  in  low  latitudes  —  a  velocity 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  This  velocity  is 
nearly  reached  in  the  deep  and  open  sea,  but  nowhere  else. 

Effects  of  tides  on  shores.  Since  tides  commonly  rise  in  a  series 
of  waves,  they  affect  shores  much  as  wind  waves  do.  Tides  also 
produce  currents  (races)  among  islands,  and  through  straits,  and 
these  currents  are  sometimes  effective  agents  of  erosion.  Tidal 
scour  often  keeps  waterways  (thorofares)  open  through  tidal 
marshes  which  the  tide  enters  from  bays.  Illustrations  are  found 
on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  (Fig.  272).  Tidal  scorn*  also  sometimes 
maintains  deep  waterways  in  bays,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
navigation. 

The  Life  of  the  Sea 

Animals  and  plants  abound  at  and  near  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  at  the  bottom  where  the  water  is  shallow.  If  a  bucket  of 
water  be  dipped  up  from  the  siuf ace  of  the  ocean  almost  anywhere, 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  minute 
plants  and  animals,  though  most  of  them  are  too  small  to  be  seen 
without  a  microscope.  Living  things  are  present,  but  not  in  great 
numbers,  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea;  but  in\the  water  between 
the  uppermost  100  fathoms  and  the  bottom,  animals  and  plants  are 
nearly  absent.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  life  of  the  sea 
exceeds  that  of  the  land,  square  mile  for  square  mile,  but  there  is 
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no  one  level  in  the  sea  where  life  is  so  abundant  as  on  the  fertile 
parts  of  the  land. 

The  distribution  of  plants  in  the  sea  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  distribution  of  animals.  Plants  are  plentiful  at  the  sur- 
face nearly  everywhere,  and  at  the  bottom,  down  to  the  depth  of 
about  50  fathoms.  They  occur  sparingly  down  to  depths  of  about 
200  fathoms;  but  below  some  such  depth  they  are  absent,  perhaps 
because  of  the  darkness.  Animals  abound  down  to  greater  depths. 
They  are  also  found,  though  not  in  great  abundance,  over  the  whole 
of  the  ocean's  bed. 

The  temperature  and  the  depth  of  the  water  influence  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  sea. 
The  clearness  of  the  water,  its  saltness,  and  its  quietness  or  rough- 
ness also  affect  the  life. 

The  ways  in  which  most  of  these  factors  influence  the  distribu- 
tion of  life  will  be  readily  understood.  The  depth  of  the  water 
affects  the  distribution  of  those  plants  and  animals  which  live  on 
the  bottom;  but  it  has  little  effect  on  those  which  float  or  swim 
near  the  surface.  The  most  important  influence  of  depth  appears 
to  be  in  connection  with  the  light,  and  with  oxygen.  Animals  can- 
not see  much  at  a  depth  of  more  than  50  fathoms  or  so,  though  a 
little  light  penetrates  to  greater  depths.  In  the  great  body  of  the 
ocean,  darkness  reigns,  and  green  plants,  which  depend  directly  on 
sunlight,  cannot  live  in  darkness.  At  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea 
the  water  Is  not  stirred,  and  any  oxygen  it  contains  must  pass  down 
from  the  surface  after  being  dissolved  there.  As  it  is  used  up  by 
the  animals  at  the  bottom,  the  supply  is  renewed  very  slowly, 
chiefly  by  diffusion  from  above. 

The  pressure  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  very 
great,  but  the  animals  living  there  can  stand  it,  because  their 
bodies  are  full  of  liquids  under  the  same  pressure,  and  these  great 
pressures  within  their  bodies  balance  the  great  pressures  without. 
If  an  animal  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  were  brought  suddenly 
to  the  surface  it  would  explode,  Ix^causc  the  pressure  without  is 
greatly  decreased,  while  the  pressure  within  remains  great.  Ani- 
mals raised  from  the  deep  sea  sometimes  explode  at  the  surface- 
even  when  the  raising  is  slow. 
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Some  of  the  deep-sea  animals  are  very  unlike  those  of  shallow 
water.  Some  are  blind,  but  some  have  eyes,  and  this  means,  prob- 
ably, that  they  see.  Since  sunlight  cannot  reach  down  so  far,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  phosphorescence  of  the  animals  themselves 
may  supply  the  light. 

Some  animals,  such  as  the  polyps  which  make  coral,  live  only  in 
warm  regions  where  the  water  is  shallow  and  clear,  with  neither 
excess  nor  shortage  of  salt.  Others,  such  as  narwhals,  seals,  etc., 
are  found  only  in  cold  waters.  Still  others  are  found  in  both 
warm  and  cold  waters. 

The  life  of  the  sea  is  in  strong  contrast  in  many  ways  with  that 
of  the  land.  Thus  most  plants  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  land 
are  fixed  in  position,  while  many  of  the  plants  of  the  sea  float.  Most 
animals  on  the  land  are  free  to  move  about,  while  many  of  those 
in  the  sea,  such  as  coral  polyps,  barnacles,  etc.,  are  fixed  through 
most  of  their  lives.  Many  which  are  not  fixed  move  about  but 
little,  either  lying  on  the  bottom  or  burrowing  into  it.  Some,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  many  of  those  in  the  surface  waters  {pelagic 
life),  appear  to  be  always  moving. 

All  the  great  groups  of  animal  life  are  represented  in  the  sea- 
water.  Even  warm-blooded  mammals  (whales ,  narwhals,  seals, 
walruses,  etc.)  abound  in  the  frigid  waters,  among  icebergs  and  ice- 
floes. Some  of  these  animals,  like  the  seals  and  walruses,  do  not 
spend  all  their  time  in  the  water,  but  frequently  crawl  up  on  the 
ice.  From  this  highest  class  of  animals  (mammals)  down  to  the 
lowest,  all  important  groups  are  represented  in  the  sea,  though  no 
birds  spend  all  their  time  in  the  water.  The  varieties  of  plant  life 
are  many,  but  the  forms  we  are  most  familiar  with  on  land,  are 
wanting. 

Not  only  are  there  many  varieties  of  marine  plants  and  animals, 
but  the  largest  living  animals  {whales)  live  in  the  sea.  Many  of  the 
sea  plants,  too*  are  of  great  size.  Some  seaweeds  are  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  some  have  a  length  greater  than  that  of  the  tallest 
trees.  They  are,  however,  not  so  bulky  as  large  trees,  and  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  which  the  largest  seaweed  contains  is  far 
less  than  that  of  the  largest  tree.  This  would  be  seen  if  the  large 
seaweeds  were  allowed  to  dry. 
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The  life  of  the  sea  is  important  in  many  ways.  Many  of  the 
animals,  such  as  fish,  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  lobsters,  etc.,  are  used 
for  food.  The  total  value  of  food  products  derived  from  the  sea 
is  probably  not  less  than  $500,000,000  per  year.  Other  animals 
furnish  other  articles  of  commerce.  For  example,  the  seal  furnishes 
fur  and  oil;  the  whale,  oil  and  whalebone;  the  hide  of  the  walrus 
makes  exceptionally  strong  leather.  Coral  and  sponges,  the  pro- 
ducts of  animal  life,  are  also  articles  of  commerce. 

]Many  of  the  animals  of  the  sea  have  shells  or  other  hard  parts. 
These  hard  parts  accimiulate  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  when  the 
animals  are  through  with  them,  and  this  is  one  source  of  the  sedi- 
ments of  the  sea  bottom.  If  the  shells,  etc.,  get  together  in  great 
beds  without  much  mud,  sand,  etc.,  they  may  in  time  be  cemented 
together,  forming  solid  rock,  called  limestone.  Most  of  the  lime- 
stone now  found  on  land  was  formed  in  this  way  beneath  the  sea, 
when  the  sea  covered  parts  of  the  present  continents.  The  animals 
which  make  the  heavier  shells  (or  other  secretions  of  calcium  car- 
bonate) live  chiefly  in  shallow  water,  and  the  seas  in  which  the  lime- 
stones of  the  land  were  formed  were  generally,  if  not  always,  shal- 
low. 

Coral  reefs.  Coral  reefs  are  of  so  much  interest  and  importance 
that  they  deserve  a  special  word.  The  little  animals  (called 
polyps)  which  secrete  the  coral  live  (1)  where  the  water  is  120  feet 
or  less  in  depth,  (2)  where  the  temperature  never  falls  below  about 


Fig.  464. — Diagram  of  a  fringing  Fig.  465. — Diagram  of  a  barrier 

reef.  reef. 

6S°  F.,  (3)  where  the  water  has  the  saltness  of  normal  sea-water, 
(4)  where  the  water  is  nearly  free  from  sediment,  and  (5)  where  it 
is  subject  to  some  movement  by  the  wmd.  Where  these  conditions 
exist,  polyps  thrive  and  make  reefs,  and  the  reefs  may  become 
islands.  Polj'ps  flourish  about  many  tropical  islands,  and  along 
some  continental  coasts,  as  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia. 
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They  also  flourish  in  some  places  far  from  islands  or  continents, 
where  there  is  shallow  water  of  the  right  temperature. 

Figs.  464  and  465  show  coral  reefs.  Those  which  are  far  enough 
from  the  land  to  leave  a  somewhat  wide  and  deep  belt  of  water 
(lagoon)  inside  are  harrier  reefs;  those  close  to  the  land  are  fringing 
reefs.  It  seems  probable  that  fringing  reefs  sometimes  become 
barrier  reefs  by  the  sinking  of  the  island  or  coast  where  they  occur. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  the  sinking  should  not  go  on  faster  than 
the  polyps  build  up  the  reef,  that  is,  but  a  few  inches  a  century. 
Barrier  reefs  arise  in  other  ways  also.  Coral  reefs  are  usually 
interrupted  where  fresh  water  descends  from  the  land,  so  that  a 
reef  rarely  surrounds  an  island  completely,  and  is  rarely  continuous 
for  great  stretches  along  any  coast. 

A  barrier  reef  about  a  small  island  may  become  an  island  or 
atoll  by  subsidence  (Fig.  466).     Coral  islands  may  also  arise  by  the 


Fig.  466.— An  atoll. 


(From  Dana's  Corals  and  Coral  Island,  by  permission  of 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


growth  of  reefs  on  volcanic  cones  or  other  islands  which  do  not  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  poh^s  do  not  build  the  reef  or  the  atoll  above  water; 
but  when  they  have  built  it  up  to  water-level,  the  waves  may  build 
it  liigher,  much  as  they  convert  sand  reefs  into  land.  Once  land 
appears,  the  wind  may  make  it  higher  by  piling  up  coral  sand. 
The  growth  of  vegetation  may  help  along  the  building,  both  by  its 
own  gro^^i:h  and  by  helping  the  lodgment  of  wind-blown  sediment. 

Coral  islands  and  reefs  would  always  remain  low  if  it  were  not 
for  diastrophism.  There  are,  indeed,  no  very  high  coral  islands," 
but  there  are  coral  reefs  far  above  sea-level  along  various  coasts. 
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Ether  the  land  where  such  reefs  occur  has  risen  greatly,  or  the 
sea-le\^el  has  been  depressed.  There  are  very  ancient  coral  reefs 
(now  lunestone)  in  the  interior  of  continents,  as,  for  example,  in 
eastern  Wisconsin,  showmg  that  a  warm  sea  once  covered  this 
region. 


Fig.  467. — CJoral  growing. 


Materials  of^the  Sea  Bottom 

The  materials  of  the  sea  bottom  are  gravel,  sand,  mud,  shells, 
coral,  etc.,  and  ooze. 

Gravel  is  found  chiefly  along  the  borders  of  the  land,  out  to 
depths  of  a  few  fathoms,  or  at  most  a  few  score  of  fathoms.  Gravel 
and  bowlders,  carried  out  by  icebergs,  are  occasionally  found  at 
great  depths  and  far  from  land.  Sand,  too,  is  found  chiefly  in 
shallow  water,  though  it  extends  out  to  depths  greater  than  those 
reached  by  gravel.  Mud  is  nuich  more  wide-spread.  In  general, 
mud  from  the  laml  is  not  washed  out  far  horn  the  shore,  but  off 
the  mouths  of  great  rivers  it  is  carried  out  hundreds  of  miles. 
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Dredging.  The  sediment  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  may  be 
brought  up  to  the  surface.  Various  sorts  of  apparatus  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  cup  lead  is  shown  in  Fig.  468.  5  is  a  hollow 
inverted  cone,  on  a  spike.  Above  the  cone  is  a  sliding  disc,  D,  a 
little  larger  than  the  base  of  the  cone.    This  apparatus  is  let  down, 


Fig.  468.  Fig.  469. 

Fig.  468.— The  cup  lead.     (Challenger  Report.) 
Fig.  469.— The  dredge.     (Challenger  Report.) 

and  the  cone  sinks  into  the  soft  sediment  and  is  filled  with  it.  On 
being  raised,  the  disc  shuts  down  on  the  cup  and  holds  its  contents 
in. 

Fig.  469  shows  a  dredge.  The  dredge  is  let  down,  and  the  flar- 
ing strip  of  metal  E  is  dragged  along  the  bottom,  and  turns  the 
sediment  of  the  bottom  into  the  sack.  Swabs  are  attached  below 
to  entangle  small  animals  missed  by  the  dredge. 
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By  the  use  of  dredges  it  is  kndwn  that  most  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  is  covered  with  soft  sediment.  This  sediment  has  come 
from  many  sources.  Some  of  it  was  carried  to  the  sea  by  rivere, 
some  of  it  was  worn  from  the  shores  by  the  waves,  some  of  it  was 
blown  out  from  the  land,  some  of  it  is  made  up  of  the  shells,  etc., 
of  the  organisms  which  live  *m  the  water,  and  some  of  it  is  com- 
posed of  fine  debris  thrown  out  from  volcanoes  beneath  the  sea. 
A  little  cosmic  C^ shooting-star")  dust  is  also  present. 

The  sediments  derived  from  the  land  came  from  the  land 
rock.  In  their  present  state,  however,  the  sediments  of  the  sea 
bottom  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  rock  in  the  making,  for  all  sedi- 
ments in  the  sea  may  become  soUd  rock  by  being  cemented  together. 
This  process  is  now  taking  place  at  many  points  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  In  some  places  it  takes  place  as  fast  as  the  sediments 
gather. 

Ooze  is  the  name  appUed  to  those  soft  materials  of  the  sea  bottom 
composed  largely  of  the  shells  and  other  hard  secretions  of  tiny 
organisms  which  live  in  the  water.  Many  of  these  organisms  live 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  their  shells,  etc.,  sink  when 
they  die.  Oozes  are  named  from  the  animals  and  plants  which 
contribute  most  to  them.  Thus  foraminiferal  ooze  is  the  ooze  in 
which  shells  of  tiny  animals  called  foraminifera  are  abundant, 
and  diatom  ooze  is  ooze  in  which  tests  of  minute  plants,  called 
diatoms  J  abound.     Foraminiferal  ooze  is  much  like  soft  chalk. 

Below  the  depth  of  about  2,200  fathoms,  the  ocean  bottom  is 
covered  with  red  day.  The  particles  of  the  clay  came  from  many 
sources.  Some  of  them  were  thrown  out  from  volcanoes,  some 
were  blown  out  from  the  land,  some  were  probably  derived  from 
the  shells,  etc.,  of  marine  life,  and  still  others  came  from  meteors. 

On  the  lands  there  is  rock  {conglomerate)  composed  of  ^tUfft^ 
gravel,  rock  (sandstone)  composed  of  cemented  sand,  Totfr^shale) 
composed  of  cemented  mud,  and  rock  {limestone)  comj^sed  of 
material  derived  from  shells,  corals,  etc.  None  of  these  seem  to  be 
deep-sea  oozes  cemented  together,  and  none  correspond  to  the  red 
clay  of  the  very  deep  sea.  In  the  lands,  therefore,  there  are 
rocks  corresponding  to  all  the  sediments  now  making  in  the  shallow 
water  of  the  sea,  but  none  corresponding  to  those  of  the  ver>'  deep 
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waters.  This  suggests  (1)  that  mod  Uirida  luive  b^rti,  at  Kotfui 
time,  benealfi  tfie  aea.  and  (2)  that,  sso  jar  an  fww  kti/nrN,  fw  jMiri 
of  (he  preserU  cordinetUs  was  ever  oX  Ote  boU/jta  of  Occ  tUxp  (jf>^in. 

Relation  of  the  Sea  to  the  Rest  ov  the  JOakjh 

The  ocean  is  of  great  mii>orianw  to  tlie  n*si  of  thi?  «*urth.  iti 
wars  winch  liave  ]jeen  pointed  out  alreatJy,  J3y  way  of  wurtimary 
they  may  be  Vjrouglit  together  here. 

1.  Waves  change  the  coaJ:?t-lin<?.s:  they  w^tar  away  Ihi'  hind  in 
some  places  and  build  new  land  in  othws.  On  ihi'  wholr,  dii^lrur.- 
ticm  exceeds  building,  so  far  a*?  thr  land  is  c*r)n<MTnii«l.  'J'hr  (x^-an 
tfaerefore  tends  to  extend  itself  at  the  rxpcnw  n\  ihi*  land 

2.  Oceans  modify  the  climate  of  ihr  land,  alTi'<:linir  Ixjlh  Umu- 
pcrature  and  precipitation.  The  effect  on  Irmjirralurf  iMMiii-ii 
from  the  fact  that  water  is  heat-ed  imd  cool«*<l  imoii-  slowly  ihan 
land  is.  The  air  over  ilu-  wra.  tht^n^lon*.  iia!-  a  1«-s.sim-  ranj',*-  ol  t^Mu 
perature  than  that  over  ihf-  land,  and  l.)lc)\vinj'^  to  I  In-  land  t<•nd^ 
to  carry  the  temperature  of  th»*  attu  ovim'  m  ii .  \Vnl^l^  lUmi  I  In* 
ocean  make  the  lands  to  which  thi*y  hlow  U's,-  rold  iti  winn*!  and 
less  hot  in  summer  tliaii  they  would  »><•  1'  ih«Mi-  wirr*-  nt  oiM-au. 

The  climatic  effe^*:  ')'  :li«.'  s(;a  on  ih*-  iari'.l  ij-  IVli  m'»si  on  ili<-  wfr^l 
eddes  of  the  con!in»'n>  iii  :ii»-  zone^  of  wi'sMfriy  wind^.  au'l  <m)  tin* 
east  sides  of  uiv  coinincms  in  tii*-  zones  oi  i-av^i'^'y  ftTaii<M  wlnd^. 
The  cold  currHnis  of  the  sea  tiavr  mu'-ii  iesh  «»rn."-i  iliai^  war'n  iifi»^; 
on  the  clinial*'  <>■  th*-  land.  Ix-causi  tii«'y  11 1  uionr  (Ih"  «'a.s!  «id«^  of 
the  contineniJ-.  so  far  a^  *ii<'y  stay  a:  tli*  siria'-'  .  an'i  ii.-  ili«  iatiUid«5S 
where  they  occur,  tm  vina.-  i)io\\  ironi  mem  lo  mji- sua,  /alner  tlian 
to  land. 

o-  Th<  ocL^ii  i.*-  :iu  croa-  sourf*  o"  iii«  waw."  ic)*-  rain  and  .--nov*'. 
and  il^  precifjiia'ioi  iron.  tn»  ai*  iuniiTn«j  '.n«  *MMidiiion>  ii«^w-v>ary 
for  liif  oi.  '.ii'  lanu. 

4.  'J'nnni^ri.  r>  '.'fie^t:-  oi.  ramiaL.  -nowia].  anf!  u-mpiMalun:, 
the  oceai    iia-  ai.  imporian*  'jfi*"":  nj   \nt  i.To-im   o=  m*  jaii': 

Til*-  tola,  ainuun'  o:  raiii:al  io-  lij'  "Mrr  \  no"  ac«:«i'at.<ny 
kiiown.  r  i:  i>  n>  nmci.  a-  ior'  ;:■".■.»•  i;*."  y*'U'  oi.  tiie 
average,  for  tn*.  whole  eartL.  ano  i:  al.  iul:  w«*r«   u'^nvtO  directly 
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from  the  ocean,  an  amount  equal  to  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
would  be  evaporated  m  about  3,000  years.  Since  most  of  the 
water  evaporated  from  the  ocean  falls  again  into  the  sea  as  rain,  or 
runs  to  it  in  rivers,  or  comes  out  beneath  it  as  springs,  the  amount 
of  the  ocean  water  does  ndt  grow  less. 

5.  The  ocean  yields  a  large  amount  of  food-stuff  every  year, 
and  a  large  amount  of  other  material  useful  to  man.  Thousands 
of  people  are  constantly  employed  in  getting  these  useful  things 
from  the  ocean. 

6.  The  oceans  play  an  important  part  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  by  serving  as  a  great  highway. 

Oceans  were  formerly  great  obstacles  to  quick  communication 
between  the  continents  separated  by  them;  but  during  the  last 
half  century  several  cables  have  been  laid  connecting  Europe  and 
America,  so  that  all  the  important  news  of  one  continent  is  known 
in  the  others  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  at  home.  The  work  of  laying 
cables  across  the  Pacific  has  already  been  begun. 
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Abrasion  by  wind,  38 
Absolute  humidity,  364 
Accidents  to  streams,  119 
Aggradation,  22 
Agonic  lines,  303 
Ap-iculture  and  rainfall,  45S 
Air.     ?ee  Atmosphere 
Alluvial  cones,  126 

deposits,  125 

fans,  127 

plains,  128,  133 

terraces,  146 
Altitude  and  temperature,  347,  354 
Animals,  affectea  by  physiography, 
473 

environmental  relations  of,  473 
Antarctic  Circle,  320 
Antarctica,  map  of,  160 
Anticy  lone,  404 

average  paths  of,  417 

movements  of,  410 
Ants,  earth  brought  up  by,  70 
Arctic  Circle,  320 

Aridity,  effect  on  temperature,  353 
Artesian  wells,  49,  56 
Asteroids,  321 
Atmosphere,  the,  27,  323. 

chemical  work  of,  39 

circulation  of,  386 

constitution  of,  327 

density  of,  324 

heating  of,  334 

height,  324 

history  of,  326 

mass,  326 

mechanical  work  of,  27 

moisture  of,  359 

pressure  of,  323 

temperature  of,  333 

volume  of,  325 
Atmospheric  circulation  and  precipi- 
tation, 396,  399 
Atmospheric    moisture    and    move- 
ments, 364 


Atmospheric  pressure,  374 

AtoU,  517 

Autumn,  341 

Autumnal  equinox,  317 

Avalanches,  185 

Axis  of  earth,  inclination  of,  316 

Bad  lands,  108 

Balloons,  height  of  rise,  325 

Barometer,  374 

Barriers,  along  shores,  232 

Bars  in  rivers,  128 

Bars  alono;  shores,  233 

Base-level,  92 

Bayous,  132 

Beach,  232 

Blizzards,  420 

Bore,  420,  507 

Braided  streams,  128 

Butte,  119 

California,  precipitation  in,  392 
Cancer,  tropic  of,  320 
Canyons,  105 
Capricorn,  tropic  of,  320 
Carbonic-acid  gas  of  atmosphere,  329 
Cascades.     See  Waterfalls 
Cavern  life,  60 
Caverns,  59 

Centigrade  thermometer,  334 
Challenger  expedition,  487 
Changes  of  clmiate,  causes  of,  461 
Changes  of  level  of  land,  275,  280, 
282 

of  sea,  280 
Charleston  earthquake,  291 
Chemical  work  of  atmosphere,  39 
Chesapeake  Bay  —  a  drowned  vailey, 

119 
Chicago,  snowfall  of,  444 

temperature  of,  442 
Chimney  rock,  230 
Chinook  winds,  438 
Circle  of  illumination,  316 
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Circulation  of  atmosphere,  386 
Circulation  of  sea- water,  500 
Cirques,  180 
Cirrus  clouds,  371 
Cliffs,  230 
Climate,  440 

and  life,  458 

causes  of  changes,  461 

changes  of,  459,  460 

elements  of,  440 

of  east  and  west  coasts,  456 

of  intermediate  zones,  452 

of  polar  zones,  457 

of  tropical  zone,  451 

of  United  States,  456 

uniform,  441 

variable,  441 
Climates,  classified,  445 
Climatic  zones,  445,  446,  447 
Clouds,  367,  360 
Coastal  plain,  10 
Coasts,  rise  of,  275 

sinking  of,  276 
Cold  currents  of  ocean,  496 
Cold  waves,  419,  420 
Color  of  sea- water,  495 
Colorado  Canyon.  87,  107 
Colorado  River  delta,  143 
Columnar  structure,  272 
Comets,  321 

Composition  of  sea-water,  492 
Compoimd  alluvial  fan,  127 
Conaensation  of  water  vapor,  effect 

on  temperature,  366 
Conduction,  338 
Conglomerate,  520 
Constitution  of  atmosphere,  327 
Continental  climates,  445,  448,  449 
Continental    glaciers,    changes    pro- 
duced by,  202 

of  North  America,  199 
Continents,  grouping  of,  6 
Contour  map,  10 
Convection,  338 
Coral  reefs,  516 
Cosmic  dust,  29,  520 
Cotidal  lines,  513 
Crater,  239 
Crater  Lake,  263 
Crustal  movements,  275 
Creep,  of  soil,  etc.,  67 

of  sea-water,  495 
Cumberland  Gap,  123 
Cumulus  clouds,  369 
Currents  in  ocean,  501 


Cyclone,  404 

air  movements  in,  406 

average  paths  of,  417 

movements  of,  410 

origin  of,  420 

winds  in,  405 
Cyclonic  winds,  401 

Daily  range  of  temperature,  354 

Days  and  nights,  length  of,  319 

Death  Valley,  humicUty  of,  365 

D6bris  on  glaciers,  171 

Declination,  magnetic,  303 

Deeps  of  ocean,  488 

Deflection  of  winds  due  to  rotation, 

405 
Deformation  of  rocks,  284 
Degradation,  22 

of  land,  rate  of,  104 
Degrees  on  earth's  surface,  length  of, 

315 
Delaware  Valley,  submerged,  277 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  115 
Deltas,  138-146 

Colorado  River,  143 

Ganges  River,  144 

Mississippi  River,  139,  140,  235 

Nile  River,  141 

St.  Clair  River.  139 

Yellow  River,  138 
Denver,  temperature  of,  442 
Deposition  of  drift.  203 

of  mineral  matter  from  solution,  62 

of  stream  sediment,  86,  124 
Depth  of  ocean,  488 
Desert  climate,  450 
Desert  environment  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. 482,  485 
Dew,  372 
Dew  point,  366 
Diastrophism,  275 
Dikes,  270,  271 
Distributaries,  127 
Divide,  permanent,  95 
Doldrums.  398 
Dolphin  Ridge,  192 
Dramage  basin.  101 

shajM?  of.  103 
Dredging,  519 
Drift,  disposition  of.  191 

effect  on  drainage.  205.  207 

effect  on  topography,  204 

glacial.  187 

of  ocean  water,  499,  501 

stratified,  210 
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Driftless  area,  199 
Drowned  valleys,  119 
Drumlins,  193 
Dry  fanning,  472 
Diiluth,  temperature  of,  441 
Dunes,  32 

migration  of,  35 
Dunes  and  plants,  470 
Dust,  27,  331 
Dust-wells,  165 

Earth,  form  of,  307 

motions  of,  308 
Earthquakes,  286 

beneath  sea,  296 

cause  of,  297 

distribution  of,  296 

effects  of,  300 

frequency  of,  296 

in  Italy,  294 

in  Mississippi  Valley,  293 
Earth's  distance  from  sun,  310 

interior,  temperature  of,  273 

orbit,  shape  of,  310 
Earthworms,  earth  brought  up  bv, 

70,  72 
Enchanted  Mesa,  118 
Environmental  relations  of  animals, 

473 
Eolian  sand,  37 
Equatorial  calms,  389 

precipitation  in,  398 
Equinoxes,  317 

Erosion  by  rivers,  conditions  affect- 
ing rate  of,  105 
Erosion  by  glaciers,  174 
Erosion  defined,  86 
Eskers,  196 
Evaporation,  45,  360 

effect  on  temperature,  363 

energy  consumed  in,  363 

rate  of,  361 
Exfoliation,  41 
Extinct  lakes,  219 

Falls.     See  Waterfalls 
Fault-scarps,  286 
Faults,  285 
Fauna,  475 

of  deep  sea,  476. 

of  lakes,  479 

of  littoral  zone,  475 

of  open  sea,  475 
Faunas  of  North  America,  480 
Fiords.  236,  237 


Fissure  eruptions,  268 

Flattening  of  earth  about  poles,  315 

Floe  ice,  153 

Floods  of  rivers,  74,  137 

Flowing  wells,  56 

Fluvio-glacial  drift,  194 

Foehn  winds,  438 

Fog,  367,  401 

Folding  of  strata,  284 

Forammiferal  ooze,  518 

Forest  environment  of  North  Ameri* 

ca,  483 
Forests,  climatic  effect  of,  450 
Freezing  and  thawing,  40 
Freezing  temperature  of  fresh  water, 

149 
of  sea-water,  152 
Fresh  water  environment,  477,  478 
Fresh  water  life,  478 
Frost,  367,  372 
Fur-bearing  animals,  484 

Galveston  storm,  423,  425 
Gases  in  sea-water,  494 
Geysers,  52 
Giants'  Causeway,  272 
Glacial  climates  of  past,  460 
Glacial  drift,  187,  203 
Glacial  grooves,  181,  184 
Glacial  period,  199 

cause  of,  202 
Glacial  strisB,  181 

Glaciation  and  human  affairs,  210 
Glaciers,  157 

changes  produced  by,  202 

continental,  171 

debris  on,  171 

erosion  by,  203 

movement  of,  166,  168 

piedmont,  161' 

size  of,  170 

surface  of,  162 

types  of,  159 

valley,  162 

work  of,  174 
Gorges.     See  Canyons 
Gradation,  22 
Gradient    of  -atmospheric  pressure, 

396 
Graham  Island,  259 
Great  Lakes,  history  of,  207 
Great  Salt  Lake,  225 
Great  sea  waves,  289 
Ground-water,  45,  46 

amount  of,  48 
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Ground-^ 

chemi< 

descent 

mecha^( 

movem^ 

surface,  47 
Gulf  Stream,  502 
Gullies,  76 


Hanging  valleys,  178,  179 

Hawaiian  volcanoes,  250 

Heat,  increase  of  below  surface,  273 
primary  distribution  of,  336 
secondary  distribution  of,  338 
sources  of  atmospheric,  334 

Heating  of  land  and  water,  340 

Henry  Mountains,  260,  271 

High-pressure  belts,  385,  388 

High  tides,  variation   in  height  of, 
512 

Highs  (barometric),  404 

Hoang  Ho  River,  138 

Hogback,  119 

Hot  waves,  418 

Hudson  Vallev  submerged,  277 

Humidity,  364 

average  on  land,  366 
extremes,  366 

Hydrophytes,  465 

Ice  of  lakes  and  ponds,  149 

of  rivers.  151 

of  sea,  152,  498 
Ice,  work  of,  149 
Icebergs,  173,  196 
Ice-caps,  171 

of  Antarctica,  173 

of  Greenland,  171 
Ice-fields,  157 
Iceland,  270 
Ice-packs,  153 
Ice-sheet  of  Europe,  201 
Immediate  run-off,  46 
Impurities  of  air,  327 
Inclination  of  earth's  axis,  316 
India,  winds  of,  393 

{)recipitation  in,  401 
and  environment,  fauna  of,  477 
Insolation,  334 
cur\e  of,  355 
Insolation  and  winds,  386 
Intermediate  zone,  445 

climate  of,  457 
Irrigation,  134 
^jrigation  projects,  137 


Islands  tied  to  mainland,  234 
Isobaric  charts,  376,  381 

gradient,  380,  396 

3ope,  379 

surfaces,  378,  396 
Isobars,  376 

and  humidity,  384 

and  isotherms,  407 

and  latitude,  380 
Isobars,  relation  to  land  and  sea,  381 

and  temperature,  380 

on  weather  maps,  402 
Isogonic  lines,  303 
Isothermal  maps,  349,  350 
Isothermal  surfaces,  354 
Isotherms,  348 

courses  of,  351 

and  isobars,  407 

Japan  Current ,  502 
Japan,  earthquakes  in,  289 

Karnes,  196,  198 
Krakatoa,  244 

Lacustrine  plain,  219 
Lag  of  seasons,  453,  454 
LaKe  Agassiz,  200 

basins,  origin  of,  220 

Bonneville,  224 
shore  lines  of,  281 

cliffs,  230 

faunas,  479 

Pepin,  147 
Lake    shores,    topographic    features 

of,  226 
Lakes,  213 

advantages  and  disadvantages  of, 
223 

altitude  of.  215 

area  of,  215 

changes  of  level  of,  217 

climatic  effects  of,  222 

conditions  for.  217 

distribution  of,  213 

extinct,  219 

filling  of  basins.  218 

lowering  outlets,  219 

movement  of  water  of,  216 

along  Ued  River,  147 

along  rivers,  147 

size  of,  216 

source  of  water,  218 

volume  ot,  216 
Land,  heating  of,  340 
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Land  and  sea  breezes,  357,  391 
Land  and  water,  effect  on  tempera- 
ture, 351 
Landslides,  66 
Land-tied  islands,  234 
Lateral    moraines,    171.    186,    190, 

191 
Latitude,  311 
Lava,  238,  254 

source  of,  273 
Levees,  natural,  130 
Life  of  fresh  water,  478 
Life  of  sea,  475,  513 
Light,  effect  on  plants,  466 

at  poles,  346 
Limestone,  516 
Limestone  sinks,  61 
Lithosphere,  the,  5 

relief  of,  5 
Littoral  currents,  227 
Littoral  zone,  life  of,  475 
Load  of  rivers,  79,  85 
Loess,  30 
Longitude,  311,  312 

and  time,  313 
Louisville  tornado,  437 
Lows  (barometric),  405 

Magnetic  declination,  303 

Magnetic  poles,  301 

Magnetism,  301 

Malaspina  glacier,  173 

Mantle  rock,  23 

Marine  environment,  474 

Mature  topography,  103 

Maturity  of  valleys,  102 

Mauna  Loa,  250 

Marysville  buttes,  265 

Meanders  of  streams,  130-133 

Medial  moraines,  186 

Memphis,  temperature  of,  441,  443 

Meriaians,  311 

Mesa,  118,  119 

Mesophytes,  465 

Meteorites,  29, 520 

Meteors,  325 

Migration  of  dunes,  35 

Mineral  matter  of  sea,  494 

Mississippi  River,  work  of,  78 

Mistral,  420 

Moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  359 

Moisture    an    element    of    climate, 

441 
Monadnocks,  117 
Monsoon  climate,  450 


Monsoons,  358,  391,  393 

and  rainfall,  401 
Moraines,  ground,  189 

lateral  171,  186,  190 

medial,  186 

terminal,  171,  188 
Mountain  and  plateau  climate,  450 
Mt.  Hood,  260 

Mazama,  262 

Pel^,  245 

Rainier,  265 

Shasta,  264 
Mountain  and  valley  breezes,  358 
Mountains,  16 

habitabiiity,  18 

origin,  18 
Motions  of  earth,  308 
Movement  of  glaciers,  166, 168 

conditions  affecting,  167 

nature  of,  168 

rate  of,  167 
Movement  of  sea-water,  500 
Movements  of  crust,  275 
Mud  volcanoes,  266 

Narrows,  115 

Natural  bridges,  108 

Natural  levees,  130 

Neap  tides,  510 

New  Orleans,  temperature  of  441 ,  443 

New  York,  temperature  of,  442 

Niagara  Falls,  force  of,  111 

Niagara  River,  force  of,  74 

Nimbus  clouds,  371 

Nitrogen  of  air,  328 

North  America,  faunas  of,  480 

life  of,  480 
North  Magnetic  Pole,  301 
Northers,  420 

Ocean,  the,  486 
basin,  form  of,  487 
bottom,  material  of,  516 

topography  of,  ^0 
chart  of,  493 
currents,  496,  501 

cause  of,  504 

climatic  effect  of,  505 

courses  of,  504 

effect  on  isotherms,  353 

erosion  by,  505. 
depth  of,  488 
distribution  of,  478 
drift  of  water  in,  501 
effect  on  land,  519 
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Ocean  —  continued 
ice  of,  498 
life  of,  513 
mass  of,  490 

relations  to  rest  of  earth,  521 
temperature  of,  496 
volume  of,  489 
water,  composition  of,  492 
creep  of,  495 
drift  of,  499 
gases  of,  494 

movements  of,  498        fsun,  500 
movements  due   to   moon   and 
Oceanic  climates,  445»  448 
Old  age  of  valleys,  102 
Old  topography,  103 
Ooze,  520 

Orbit  of  earth,  shape  of,  310 
Orizaba,  260 
Outwash  plain,  194 
Oxbow  lakes,  132 
Oxygen  of  air,  328 

Parallels,  311 
Parry  Island,  261 
Pelagic  life,  515 
'Pe\6c,  245 

Permanent  divide,  95 
Permanent  streams,  76,  98 
Petrified  forests.  461 
Petrified  wood,  65 
Physiography  defined,  3 

effect  on  life,  4()2 
Piedmont  alluvial  plain,  127 
Piedmont  glaciers,  161,  173 
Piracy,  96,  122 
Planetarv  winds,  391 
Planets, '320 
Plains,  9 

coastal,  10 

hahitability  of,  13 

interior,  13 

origin  of,  14 
Plants,  afi^M'ted  bv  air,  467 
climate,  462  * 
light,  460 
soil,  467 

temperature,  465 
toiKJgraphio  changes,  467 
water.  464 
Plants  and  dunes,  470 

give  off  water  vapor.  360 

inlluence  on  man,  472 
Plateaus.  15 

origin,  16 


Polar  circles,  320 
Polar  flattening,  315 
Polar  zone,  445,  446,  447 

climate  of,  457 
Poles,  light  at,  346 
Ponding  of  streams,  121 
Potholes,  114 
Precipitation,  45,  371 

ana  atmospheric  circulation,  396, 
399 

average  amount  of,  45 

necessarv  for  agriculture,  397,  458 

in  Uniteil  States,  400 

in  zone  of  trades,  397 

in  zone  of  westerly  winds,  400 
Prevailing  winds,  391 

Radiation.  338 

cun'e  o/,  355 
Rain,  371.     See  also  Precipitation 
Rainfall,  fate  of,  46 
Rainfall  and  agriculture,  458 
Rain-making,  373 
Range  of  temperature,  daily,  354 

seasonal,  356 
Rapids,  111 
Ravines,  76 

Red  clav  of  ocean  bottom,  520 
Red  River  lakes,  147,  148 
Red  Sea,  temperature  of,  497 
Red  snow,  172 
Reefs,  232. 

Rejuvenation  of  rivers,  121 
Relative  humiditv,  364 
Relief  features,  5,  8,  21 
Revolution  of  earth,  309 
Rise  of  coasts,  275 
Rivers,  deposition  by,  124 

erosive  work  of,  78 

in  flood,  73 

floods,  137 

intermittent,  76 

lakes,  147 

permanent,  76 

sources  of  water,  75 
Rock,  26 
Rock  basins,  203 
Hook-breaking       by       temperature 

changes.  40 
Rock  flour,  183 
Rock  terraces.  116 
Rock  waste,  23 
Rotation  of  earth,  308 
Running  water,  73 
Run-off.  46 
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Salinity  of  sea,  and  color,  495 

Salt,  225 

Salt  lakes,  223 

Saltness  of  sea,  and  movement,  495 

Salton  Sea,  143,  144 

Sand  bars  in  rivers,  128 

Sand,  wind-blown,  31 

Sandstone,  520 

San  Francisco  earthquake,  293,  294 

temperature  of,  442 
Saturation,  364 
Scarps  in  ocean  bottom,  490 
Sea.    See  Ocean 
Sea  cliffs,  230 

ice,  236 

life  of,  474 
Seasonal  range  of  temperature,  356 
Seasons,  the,  341 

and  sun's  distance,  346 

at  equator,  344 

changes  of,  342 

in  polar  regions,  344 
Sediment,    amount    carried   by    the 
Mississippi,  78,  104 

how  carried,  84 

of  sea  bottom,  518 
Seepage,  48 

Sensible  temperature,  440 
Serapis,  temple  of,  279 
Shale,  518 
Shooting- stars,  29 
Shore  currents,  226 

deposition  by,  232 
Shore    lines,    modified    bv   glaciers, 
237 
rivers,  235 
shore  ice,  237 
waves,  etc.,  227 
winds,  237 
Slopes  of  ocean  bottom,  491 
Slumping,  66,  90 
Snickers  Gap,  122 
Snow,  153,  371 
Snow-fields,  153 

distribution  of,  153 
Snow  and  ice,  work  of,  149 
Snow  line,  156 
Snowfall  at  Chicago,  444 
Soil,  23 

effect  on  plants,  467 
Solar  system,  320 
Solstices,  316 

Solution  by  ground-water,  58 
Soundings,  ^9 
Soufridre,  248 


South  Magnetic  Pole,  301 
Space,  temperature  of,  325 
Spits,  233 
Spring,  341 
Spring  tides,  510 
Springs,  51 
Stalactites,  59 
Stalagmites,  59 
Standard  time,  313 
St.  Louis  tornado,  435 
Storms,  404 

special  types  of,  430 
Stratified  drift,  210 
Stratus  clouds,  369.  371 
Streams.     See  Rivers 
Strise,  glacial,  181 
Stromboli,  239 
Submerged  valleys,  277,  491 
Subsoil,  25 
Summer,  341 
Summer  solstice,  318 

and  temperature,  343 
Sun,  apparent  motions  of,  319,  337 
Sun's  distance  from  earth,  310 
Surf,  227 

Talus,  43 

Temperate   zone.    See  Intermediate 

Zone 
Temperature  and  altitude,  347 
Temperature  of  atmosphere,  333 

and  atmospheric  movements,  357 
Temperature,  an  element  of  climate, 
440 

distribution  of  during  the  year, 
343 

changes,  and  rock  breaking,  40 

effect  on  plants,  465,  467 

highest  and  lowest,  343 

maps.     See  Isothermal  Maps 

of  ocean,  495,  497 
and  movements,  496 

of  snow-covered    surfaces,    348 

of  space,  325 
Terminal  moraine  topography,  192, 

195 
Terraces,  alluvial,  146 

of  the  Columbia,  146 

of  rock,  116 
Thermal  equator,  350 
Thermometers,  333 
Thunder  squall,  431 
Thunder-storms,  430 
Tidal  races,  506 
Tidal  Boour,  513 
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Tides,  500,  506 

cause  of,  507 

effect  on  shores,  513 

high,  508 

low,  508 

lunar,  507 

neap,  510 

solar,  510 

spring,  510 
Time  and  longitude,  313 
Topographic  features,  5-21 

of  lake  shores,  226 
Topographic  map,  10 
Topography  of  ocean  bottom,  490 

of  terminal  moraines,  192 
Tornadoes,  433 

destruction  by,  437 
Torrid  zone.     See  Tropical  Zone 
Trade  winds,  389 

and  precipitation,  397 
Tributary  vallevs,  100 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  320 

Capricorn,  320 
Tropical  cyclones,  3957422 
Tropical  enviroment  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, 481 
Tropical  zone,  445 
Typhoons,  424 

Undertow,  226 
deposition  by,  232 

Valley  flats,  91 

Valley  glaciers,  162 

Valley  and  mountain  breezes,  358 

Valley  system,  101 

Valley  train,  194 

Valleys,  courses  of,  97 

deepening  of,  86 

depth  limit,  89 

history  of,  96 

lengthening  of,  94 

limit  in  width,  91 

stages  in  histor\'  of,  101 
Variability  of  climate,  441 
Veins.  62 

Vernal  equinox.  317 
Vesuvius,  238,  240 
Volcanic  ash.     See  Volcanic  Dust. 
Volcanic  lK)mhs.  255 
Volcanic  cones,  238 

destruction  of,  261 

in  ocean,  490 

recent,  264 
Volcanic  dust,  28,  31,  240,  255 


Volcanic  eruptions,  phenomena  of, 
252 

in  Iceland,  270 
Volcanic  gases,  256 

necks,  265 

plugs,  265 
Volcanoes,  238 

distribution,  256,  257 

dormant,  240 

extinct,  240 

number,  256 

products  of,  254 

topographic  effects  of,  259 
Volume  of  air,  ^5 
Vulcanism,  238 

cause  of,  272 

Walled  lakes,  150 

Warm     currents     of     ocean,     496, 

504 
Warping  of  strata,  284 
Waterf^,  111 

causes  of,  113,  114 
Water  gaps,  115,  122 
Water,  heating  of,  340 
Water  surface,  47 
Water  table,  47 

Water   yapor,    amount    of   in    air, 
363 

of  atmosphere,  330 

sources  of,  359 
Waterspouts,  438 
Waye-cut  terraces,  231 
Wayes,  226,  500 

deposition  by,  232 

erosion  by,  227 
Weather    Bureau,   seryice    of,    402, 

430 
Weather  maps,  402 
Weather  predictions,  424 

failure  of,  428 
Weathering,  39,  43,  68 
Wells,  46,  47 

artesian,  49,  56 

flowing,  56 
West  Indian  volcanoes,  245 
Westerly  winds,  388 
Wet  and  dr\'  seasons,  392,  400 
Wliiriwinds;  432 
Wills  Mountain,  116 
Wind-gap,  122 
Wind,  work  of,  27-38 

zones,  388 
Winds,  cause  of,  386 

effect  on  isotherms  352 
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T'nnter,  341 
Winter  solstice,  318 
and  temperature,  344 

Xerophytes,  465 


Yellow  River  delta,  138 

floods  of,  138 
Yellowstone  Canyon,  88 
Youth  of  valleys,  101 
Youthful  topography,  l(B 


Chamberlin    and    Salisbury's    Geology 

By  THOMAS  C.  CHAMBERLIN  and  ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY, 
Professors  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  (American  Science  Series, 
Advanced  Course.)     3  Volumes  8vo. 

Volume    I.     Processes    and    Their    Results,    xix+654    pp.     $4.oa 
Volumes    II    and    IH.      Earth    History.      xxvi+ 692 +  31+624    pp. 
Vols,  II  and  III  not  sold  separately.    $8.00. 

Chas.  D.  Walcotty  Director  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.^^l  am 
impressed  with  the  admirable  plan  of  the  work  and  with  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  geological  principles  and  processes  and  their  results 
have  been  presented.  The  text  is  written  in  an  entertaining  style, 
and  is  supplemented  by  admirable  illustrations,  so  that  the  student 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  work  of  geological 
agencies,  of  the  present  status  of  the  science,  and  of  the  spirit  which 
actuates  the  working  geologist. 

Israel  C.  Russell,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan: — 
The  work  is  certainly  monumental,  and,  like  Lyell's  Principles  of 
Geology,  will  in  the  future,  I  am  confident,  be  recognized  as  marking 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  development  of  the  science  of 
the  earth. 

R.  S.  Woodward,  Director  of  the  Carnegie  InstittUion: — It  is 
admirable  for  its  science,  admirable  for  its  literary  perfection,  and  ad- 
mirable for  its  unequalled  illustrations, 

WiUiam  N.  Rice,  Professor  in  Wesleyan  University: — ^The 
book  is  full  of  new  idea?.  It  is  one  of  the  indispensable  books  for  the 
library  of  every  working  geologist  and  every  one  who  wishes  to  be 
an  up-to-date  teacher  of  geology.  My  copy  stands  in  the  little  re- 
volving bookcase  containing  my  most  valued  and  most  constantly 
used  books  of  reference,  along  with  the  classical  manuals  of  Dana 
and  Geikie  and  I^pparent, 

W.  M.  Davis,  Proiessor  in  Harvard  University: — The  whole 
work  forms  a  most  creditable  addition  to  American  scientific  litera- 
ture. It  is  of  so  advanced  and  serious  a  character  that  not  only 
students  but  professional  geolofsjists  as  well  cannot  fail  to  benefit 
greatly  from  a  careful  study  of  its  pages.  The  element  of  discussion, 
so  important  in  many  debatable  problems  of  geology,  has  seldom  been 
made  so  prominent  a  feature  of  a  geological  treatise;  and  although 
this  adds  decidedly  to  the  difficulty  of  study,  it  cannot  fail  also  to  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  study. 

Bailey  Willis,  Carnegie  Institution:  —  After  careful  examina^ 
tion  of  the  three  volumes  I  desire  to  express  my  opinion  that  they 
constitute  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  geology 
which  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Lyell's  "Principles." 
They  mark  an  epoch  in  the  advance  of  the  science,  and  must  for  a 
long  time  afford  the  basis  of  working  theories  of  progressive  geologists. 

HENRY      HOLT     &     CO.      Its  Wa1»ah  Ayeimet^lcaco 


THE  ABfERICAN  NATURE  SERIES 

In  the  hope  of  doing  something  toward  furnishing  a  series  where 
the  nature-lover  can  surely  find  a  readable  book  of  high  authority, 
the  publishers  of  the  American  Science  Series  have  begun  the  publi- 
cation of  the  American  Nature  Series.  It  is  the  intention  that  in  it8 
own  way,  the  new  series  shall  stand  on  a  par  with  its  &mous  prede- 
cessor. 

The  primary  object  of  the  new  series  is  to  answer  questions 
which  the  contemplation  of  Nature  is  constantly  arousing  in  the 
mind  of  the  unscientific  intelligent  person.  But  acollateral  object 
will  be  to  give  some  intelligent  notion  of  the  "causes  of  things." 

While  the  cooperation  of  foreign  scholars  will  not  be  declined, 
the  books  will  be  under  the  guarantee  of  American  experts,  and  gen- 
erally from  the  American  point  of  view;  and  where  material  crowds 
space,  preference  will  be  given  to  American  facts  over  others  of  not 
more  than  equal  interest. 

The  series  will  be  in  six  divisions  : 

I.    NATURAL  HISTORY 

This  division  will  consist  qfiwo  sections. 

Section  A.  A  large  popular  Natural  History  in  several  vol- 
umes, with  the  topics  treated  in  due  proportion,  by  authors  of  un- 
questioned authority.     8vo,     7ixiO^  in. 

Tlie  books  so  far  publisht  in  this  section  are: 

FISHES,  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University.     $6.00  net;  carriage  extra. 

AMERICAN  INSECTS,  by  Verkov  L.  Kfi.ixxjo,  Professor  in  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.     $o.()0  net;  carriage  extra. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  popular  account  by  Frank  H. 
Knowlton,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Member  American  Ornithologists 
Union,  President  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  etc.,  etc., 
with  Chapter  on  Anatomy  of  Birds  by  Frederic  A.  Lucas, 
Chief  Curator  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  edited 
by  Rorert  Ridoway,  Curator  of  Birds,  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
$7.00  net;  carriage  extra. 

Arranged  for  are: 

SEEDLESS  PLANTS,  by  George  T.  Moore,  Head  of  Deparlment 
of  Botany,  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  assisted  by  other  spe- 
cialists. 

WILD  MAMMALS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  by  C.  Hart  Mer- 
RiAM,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey. 


AMERICAN    NATURE    SERIES      (Continusd) 

REPTILES  AND  BATRACHIANS,  by  Leonhard  Stejkeger, 
Curator  of  Reptiles,  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

Section  B.  A  Shorter  Natural  Historj,  mainly  by  the  Authors 
of  Section  A,  preserving  its  popular  character,  its  proportional  treat- 
ment, and  its  authority  so  for  as  that  can  be  preserved  without  its 
fullness.     Size  not  yet  determined. 

II.    CLASSIFICATION  OF  NATURE 

1.  Library  Series,  very  full  descriptions.     8vo.     7^x1 0^  in. 

Already  publisht: 

NORTH  AMERICAN  TREES,  by  N.  L.  Britfok,  Director  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden.     $7.00  net;  carriage  extra. 

FERNS,  by  Campbell  E.  Waters,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
8vo,  pp.  xi-h369.     $3.00  net;  by  mail,  $3.30. 

2.  PocVet  Series,  IdentiBcatioii  Books—*'  How  to  Know,"  brief  and 

in  portable  shape. 

HI.    FUNCTIONS  OF  NATURE 

These  books  will  treat  of  the  relation  of  facts  to  causes  and 
effects — of  heredity  and  the  relations  of  organism  to  environment. 
8vo.     6§x8i  in. 

Already  publishl: 

THE  BIRD  :  ITS  FORM  AND  FUNCTION,  by  C.  W.  Beebe, 
Curator  of  Birds  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park.  8vo,  49ti  pp. 
$3.50  net;  by  mail,  $3.80. 

Arranged  for: 

THE  INSECT :  ITS  FORM  AND  FUNCTION,  by  Verkon  L. 
Kellogg,  Professor  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

THE  FISH  :  ITS  FORM  AND  FUNCTION,  by  H.  M.  Smith,  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

IV.    WORKING  WITH  NATURE 

How  to  propagate,  develop,  care  for  and  depict  the  plants  and 
animals.  The  volumes  in  this  group  cover  such  a  range  of  subjects 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  make  them  of  uniform  size. 

Already  publishi: 
NATURE  AND  HEALTH,  by  Edward  Curtis,  Professor  Emeritus 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.     ISmo.    S1.S5  net; 
by  mail,  $1.37. 


